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THE  SURRENDER  OF  CORNWALLIS 

(Washington  Receives  the  Sword  of  the  Defeated  General) 

From  a  jMiinting  hij  the  rvnnt  German  artist,  K.  Hess 


THE  grc»at  decisive  event  in  the  history  of  America  was 
the  surn»n<Ier  of  Cornwallis  to  Washington  in  1781. 
That  <hM'i<le(l  that  America  was  to  be  a  fit^e  hind,  the 
permanent  home  of  <kMnocrati<*  as  against  m<marchic  princip^s, 
tlie  shelter  fnjm  which  the  rule  of  th<»  peoj)Ie  was  to  sprejui 
abroad  until  {K)puhir  ride  today  ext(»nds  over  half  of  Eurojie, 
claims  the  chief  colonies  of  England,  and  lias  even  j)enetrated 
the  ancient  world  of  Asia. 

When  the  American  colonies  first  rebelled  against  Kngland 
they  hanlly  hoi)e«l  or  wished  for  ind(*pendence.  But  c»'ents 
swept  tlicm  on  and  widened  th(»  breach  until  only  independence 
or  complete  subjupition  could  end  the  fratricidal  stru^^le. 
When  at  length  tlie^en(»ra!.ship  of  Washington  entrai)ped  C'orn- 
wallis  in  Yorklown  with  the  chief  English  army  in  America, 
it  became  evident  that  the  loss  of  tlnvse  forces  would  l<»ave  Great 
Britain  little  chance  of  (rout inning  the  war  successfully. 

Cornwallis  did  not  perstHially  att<Mid  tin*  <'eremony  of  sur- 
render hen'  depicted.  lie  f>lejul<H|  sickness,  and  it  was  his  chief 
aide.  General  O'llara,  who  j)n'sentcd  his  swoni  to  Washington. 
In  resj)onse  Washington  designated  his  aide,  (icMieral  Lincoln, 
to  receive  tlu»  surrtMider.  The  j^ictun*  poetiz(\s  the  scent*  and 
makes  it  symbolic  rather  than  actual,  by  grouping  around  the 
leaders  their  French  allies,  and  also  the  watching  In<iians, 
who  had  first  owned  the  land,  and  who  n<»w  saw  it  pass,  without 
their  coiLsent,  into  a  new  stage  of  its  deveh>pment. 
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OOLETBOirt  A 


a   BlQHLlND  COLONIsn 


■     Chapter  VIII 
THE   LATER    COLONIES 

[AMAoritit! :  S»nboni,  "  New  Hampshire  " :  Arnold,  "Rhode  Islaod";  Johnstcm,  "  Connecd- 
t";  Raum.  "  Ntw  Jersey";  Sewell,  "  History  of  Ihe  Quakers  "  ;  Egle.  "Pennsylvania";  Scbarf, 
"Delaware,"    "Maryland";    Browoe,     "Maryland";     Moore.     "North  Carolina";    MMCrady, 
"  South  Carolina"  ;  Jones,  "  Georgia";  Baird,  "  Huguenol  Emigration  to  America."] 

I  F  the    other   colonies  which  united  to  give  our  flag  its 
Original  thirteen  stars,  we  can  speak  but  briefly.    New 
Hampshire  had  a  little  fur-trading  settlement  at  Rye, 
now  Portsmouth,  as  early  as  1622.      Dover,  the  capital, 
was  settled  in  162S  by  English  Puritans.     Exeter  and 
other  towns  were  planted  by  religious  exiles  from   Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 
In    1620  the  whole  territory  of  what   is    now  New  Hamp- 
shire  had   been    granted    by    the  Virginia   Company    to   John 
Mason  and    Ferdinand  Gorges.       They  made  a    settlement  at 
Portsmouth    in    1630,   and   claimed   jurisdiction    over  the   little 
towns    previously    established.       This    caused    almost   endless 
trouble,  and  upon    the  death  of  Mason,  who  had  become  sole 
proprietor,  his  heirs  showed  no  desire  to  assert  a  right   to   his 
unprofitable    inheritance.       The    colonists  were   left    to   them 
selves.     After  considerable  quarrelling  with  the  Indians  and  with  each  other,^ 
several  of  the  towns  applied  to  Massachusetts  Bay  to  extend  over  them  her 
government  and  protection.     This  was  done.     The  many  and  various  religious 
views  of  the  inhabitants  A-ere  not  interfered  with,   and  they  were  ruled  with 
marked  discretion  until  1679,  when  King  Charles,  to  weaken  Massachusetts, 
made  New  Hampshire  into  a  separate  royal  province. 
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The  settlers  accepted  perforce  the  undesired  division,  and  the  first  assem 
bly  which  was  convened  at  Portsmouth  sent  word  to  Massachusetts:  ''We 
thankfully  acknowledge  your  kindness  while  we  dwelt  under  your  shadow,  own- 
ing ourselves  deeply  obliged  that,  on  our  earnest  request,  you  took  us  under 
your  government,  and  ruled  us  well.  .  .  .  We  crave  the  benefit  of  your  prayers 
on  us,  who  are  separated  from  our  brethren." 

About  the  same  time  Robert  Mason  and  others,  the  heirs  of  John  Mason, 
seeing  that  New  Hampshire  had  now  become  a  valuable  property,  reasserted 
their  claims  upon  it.  King  Charles  sided  with  them,  and  in  1682  sent  out  as 
governor  of  the  province  Edward  Cranfield,  who  was  in  reality  an  agent  or  part* 
ner  of  Robert  Mason.  Under  Cranfield's  adroit  management,  the  courts  of  New 
Hampshire  declared  Mason  to  be  owner  of  most  of  the  colony ;  but  he  could 
obtain  neither  rents  nor  estates  from  the  defiant  settlers.  Neither  could  Gov- 
emor  Cranfield  raise  the  taxes  he  arbitrarily  imposed.  At  Exeter,  his  sheri0 
was  driven  off  with  clubs.     Farmers*  wives  chased  the  officials  with  scalding 

m 

water;  and  when  Cranfield  summoned  the  militia  to  suppress  the  rioting,' not 
a  soldier  answered  the  call. 

Cranfield  withdrew  to  England  in  disgust,  and  New  Hampshire  was  re- 
united to  Massachusetts.  The  two  were  again  separated,  again  united,  and 
finally  permanently  divided  in  1741.  In  1749  the  New  Hampshire  people 
purchased  the  rights  of  the  Mason  heirs,  and  so  at  last  secured  undisputed 
possession  of  their  homes. 

Rhode  Island  was  settled  by  Roger  Williams.  This  truly  remarkable 
man  was  a  Welsh  minister  who  came  to  America  in  1631.  At  first  he  was 
very  welcome  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  1633  was  made  pastor  of  the  Salem 
church.  His  doctrines,  however,  soon  proved  unacceptable  to  the  ministers 
who  ruled  the  colony.  He  declared  that  the  church  and  state  should  be  sepa- 
rate, and  men  should  be  allowed  to  believe  as  their  consciences  dictated,  without 
interference  of  law.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  apostles  of  religious 
toleration,  a  mind  a  century  or  more  in  advance  of  even  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  Puritans. 

Another  awkward  announcement  by  Williams  was  that  neither  the  King 
nor  the  Virginia  Company,  nor  any  other  English  power,  had  the  right  to  grant 
lands  in  America;  that  the  only  way  the  settlers  could  honestly  acquire  them 
was  by  purchase  from  the  original  owners,  the  Indians. 

One  of  these  uncomfortable  doctrines  would  have  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  ministerial  theocracy;  the  other  would  have  placed  every  white  land-owner 
at  the  mercy  of  sharp  tricksters  who  could  sway  the  Indians.  As  Williams 
refused  to  be  silenced,  he  was  banished.  To  escape  being  sent  by  force  Xz 
England,  he  fled  into  the  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter.     The  Indians  knew 


OUR  EARLIEST  NAVAL  BATTLE 

tTh*  Ttadar  CUrbmi*  SHk*  to  Drtn  tlu  CbUmUu  Fram  CtwpMk.  Bar> 

Frota  an  tarly  tktlck 

WHEN  England  hail  definitely  taken  possession  ct  tlie 
Ktrip  of  toast  which  is  now  the  Atlantic-  Iwirderline  of 
the  United  States,  its  eolonization  was  rapid.  The  first 
three  eolwnies  had  t)een  esperiiiiental.  Viri:iiiia  had  been 
founded  by  the  English  UoYernnient :  Massachiisett?  by  Eng- 
lish exili'S:  and  Xew  York  by  liutoh  nieivhauts.  The  later 
colunieii  grew  np  more  or  less  under  the  wins  of  these  three. 
Thuii  Maryland  beiran  as  an  olfshnot  frtmi  Virjrinia.  A  Vir- 
ginian trader,  William  Clayborne.  started  a  settlement  along 
the  upper  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  as  early  as  1631,  He 
wuM  promised  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Indians  in  that 
section.  The  English  (iovenimeiit,  however,  paid  no  heed  to 
Virffinia'H  promise,  and  granted  ihe  region  to  LonI  Ualli- 
niore.  an  English  Catholic,  that  he  might  found  there  a  refuge 
for  oppressed  Eniilishmen  of  his  own  faith.  An  expedition 
of  Calholies  name  out  to  take  po-;.sessioii  in  Hl:!4. 

Orcat  wan  the  wrath  of  CinytKH'ne  nt  the  arrival  of  the 
neweoiiiers.  He  even  attem[)teil  to  defend  his  proprietary 
right  hy  force.  His  little  Ixiats  attacked  those  of  ihe  Catholies 
in  a  flere«  battle  on  Chesapeaki-  Ray,  the  bt-ginning  of  Ameri- 
ca's naval  history.  Clayborne  was  defeated,  and  Maryland 
became  a  (.'atholie  colony.  But  Protestants  settled  among  the 
Catholies:  and  Clayborne  took  atlvantage  of  this  to  rouse  ac- 
tual religious  war.  He  was  a-.'ain  ilefi-ated.  but  not  till  several 
tiny  battles  had  been  fought  and  iiiucb  blood  shed. 
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him  as  a  friend,  for  he  had  already  preached  among  them.  They  protected  the 
almost  perishing  man,  and  led  him  to  Massasoit,  who  gladly  welcomed  him. 

In  the  following  spring  Williams,  with  five  followers,  penetrated  south- 
ward into  the  land  of  the  Narragansetts,  preached  among  them,  and  formed  a 
little  settlement,  which  in  gratitude  to  God  for  his  preservation,  he  named 
Providence.  Following  his  announced  doctrines,  Williams  purchased  the  land 
of  his  settlement  from  the  Narragansetts,  and  allowed  religious  freedom  within 
its  limits.  Naturally  Providence  became  the  refuge  for  all  whom  the  stem 
bigotry  of  Massachusetts  sought  to  persecute.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  beautiful, 
eloquent,  and  energetic  woman,  whose  religious  doctrines  for  a  time  found 
great  favor  in  Boston,  was  banished  in  1637  5  ^^d  with  Williams's  help  she  and 
her  followers  founded  Rhode  Island's  second  settlement  at  Newport.  Later 
Williams  secured  a  charter  from  England,  allowing  these  and  other  little  settle- 
ments in  their  neighborhood  to  form  a  single  colony,  making  whatever  laws 
they  saw  fit. 

With  this  liberal  permission,  with  Williams  as  its  guide,  and  with  the  con- 
tinued friendship  of  its  Indian  benefactors,  the  colony  prospered  steadily, 
though  its  fanatic  immigrants  sometimes  caused  serious  religious  tumult,  and 
the  other  New  England  settlements  long  looked  on  Rhode  Island  as  a  gather- 
ing of  anarchistic  rebels,  men  utterly  devoid  of  all  true  religion.  It  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  league  of  the  "  United  Colonies  of  New  England  *'  and  it  took 
little  part  even  in  King  Philip's  War,  though  Providence  was  burned  during 
one  of  the  Indian  raids.  The  charter  which  Charles  II.  conferred  on  the  lit- 
tle colony  in  1662,  was  so  liberal  that  it  remained  the  law  long  after  Rhode 
Island  became  a  State  in  the  American  Union. 

Connecticut,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  settled  from  Massachusetts  Bay, 
though  the  Dutch  early  established  a  trading  post  on  the  Connecticut  River  near 
Hartford.  In  1635,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Massachusetts  settlers,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  narrow  rule  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  moved  westward  into 
the  wilderness.  They  advanced  in  patriarchal  fashion,  going  but  a  few  miles 
a  day,  and  driving  their  flocks  and  herds  before  them.  Their  principal  leaders 
were  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  and  John  Winthrop,  a  son  of  Massachusetts' 
first  governor,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  period.  The  wanderers  settled 
in  the  towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield  in  Connecticut. 

The  three  towns  soon  united  to  form  a  commonwealth  of  their  own. 
Massachusetts  acknowledged  its  independence;  and  under  Winthrop's  wise 
leadership  the  colony  became  the  second  greatest  in  New  England  in  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  general  culture  and  prosperity. 

In  the  opposition  to  England,  Connecticut  was  neither  so  stubborn  as 
Massachusetts,  nor  so  submissive  as  Rhode  Island.     Nevertheless,  she  was 
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most  anxious  to  retain  the  charter  which  Winthrop  had  secured  for  her,  and 
when  in  1686  Andros  was  appointed  governor  of  all  New  England,  Connecticut 
made  futile  resistance.  Andros  appeared  at  Hartford  in  1687,  to  demand  the 
treasured  charter.  Legend  says  that  the  Connecticut  officials  pleaded  with  him 
through  a  long,  dreary  October  afternoon.  Lights  had  to  be  brought  in,  to 
where  the  charter  lay  upon  the  table  among  the  disputants.  Suddenly  the 
lights  were  extinguished ;  and  when  they  were  relit,  the  charter  had  disappeared. 
According  to  the  story,  the  precious  document  had  been  carried  ofiF  by  its 
friends  and  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  a  neighboring  oak-tree.  This  "  Charter 
Oak  "  was  long  carefully  preser\'ed  in  Hartford,  until  its  destruction  dining  a 
great  storm  in  1856.  But  any  opposition  which  Andros  encountered,  was  cer- 
tainly of  the  briefest,  and  he  ruled  the  colony  unopposed,  until  Massachusetts 
shipped  him  back  a  prisoner  to  England. 

Turning  farther  southward,  we  find  New  Jersey  a  part  of  New  Netherland 
or  New  York  until  1664,  when  it  was  given  as  a  separate  colony  to  Lords 
Berkeley  and  Carteret,  receiving  its  name  from  the  Island  of  Jersey  in  the 
English  Channel,  of  which  Carteret  had  been  governor. 

The  proprietors  granted  much  of  the  land  to  a  company  of  Quakers,  and 
later  the  colony  was  divided  into  West  Jersey,  the  home  of  the  Quakers,  and 
East  Jersey,  whose  population  was  a  mingling  of  Dutch,  Germans,  Swedes, 
New  Englanders,  Scotch,  and  English,  the  last  being  most  numerous.  The 
two  sections  were  reunited  in  1702.  The  colony  was  x^aguely  attached  to  New 
York  until  1738,  when  the  final  separation  took  place  and  it  received  a  royal 
governor  of  its  own. 

The  existence  of  Delaware  as  a  separate  State  was  almost  an  accident. 
This  little  strip  along  the  southern  coast  of  Delaware  Bay  was  within  the  dis- 
trict claimed  by  New  Netherland.  Both  the  Dutch  and  the  English  made  un- 
successful attempts  to  settle  it,  but  it  was  first  permanently  colonized  by  the 
Swedes.  The  greatest  of  Swedish  kings,  Gusta\ais  Adolphus,  he  who  wellnigh 
conquered  Germany,  laid  broad  plans  for  a  new  Sweden  beyond  seas. 

His  death  checked  these  schemes,  but  in  1638  his  successors,  carrying  out. 
his  idea,  despatched  a  colony  to  Delaware,  where  they  built  Fort  Christina  on 
the  present  site  of  Wilmington.  The  Dutch  fumed,  but  dared  not  quarrel  with 
Sweden,  until  the  European  power  of  the  latter  began  to  fade.  Then  Peter 
Stuyvesant  marched  an  army  of  several  hundred  men  against  prosperous  little 
New  Sweden  and  secured  complete  possession  of  it  without  a  blow  (1656). 

When  New  Netherland  passed  to  England  in  1664,  both  Jersey  and  the 
more  southern  colony  of  Maryland  claimed  the  Delaware  strip.  Its  ownership 
being  so  doubtful,  it  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  both  caiman ts,  and  was  sold  to 
William  Penn,  thus  becoming  a  part  of  his  Quaker  colony  of  Pennsylvania.     Its 
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JUST  as  religions  difl'erfiici's  leil  to  tlu'  foiiiuliiig  of  Vary- 
lami  as  a  separnle  eoliuiy  froin  Virginia,  ho  in  the  north 
llio  i-elitiirms  inloVn-aiiL't;  uf  the  iMHssaciinsetts  Puritans  led 
tu  tile  eslablishint'iit  of  Hhodo  Island  as  aru>tlipr  eolony.  It 
was  founded  by  the  lievci'end  Kotier  WilUanis,  the  siient  Ntrw 
England  "apostle  of  ti)leraniri'. "  When  the  other  PuritanH 
cast  Williams  out  for  refnsinii  to  aiiree  with  their  own  nar- 
row doctrine,  lie  was  woleimn'il  hy  the  Indians.  lie  learned 
their  lancinatie  and  heduiie  Ili-'ir  al>l4>st  friend.  Some  of  the 
ineiiihers  of  Williams'  parish  anions  the  Puritans  resolved  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  his.  So  under  the  iiuidance  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Indians  the  little  party  traveled  throujrh  the  wil- 
derness to  lihode  Island,  and  hero  in  Hi:)")  they  foumkn.!  the 
settlement  of  Providence. 

In  Providence,  Williams  allowed  cnniplete  rclisrioiis  free- 
dom so  lonp  as  ontwnrd  morality  was  pi-eserved.  Hence  his 
little  settlement  soon  heeame  the  refuire  of  all  whom  the  I'nri- 
tana  persecuted  in  New  Kn<:land.  Finally  Ibe  ^lassiichusi-lts 
frovernment  son^rht  to  reach  out  nnd  lake  eontnil  of  this  "un- 
ftodly"  settlement.  This  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  all  its 
liberality.  So  Williams  .journeyed  to  Kn^iland  jind  laid  his 
case  before  the  kinp.  Kinjr  Charles  IT.  who  had  littli^  love  for 
the  Puritans,  (rave  Williams  a  charter  makinf!  Khothi  Island 
a  separate  eolony,  the  freest  .of  them  all. 
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people  were  always  dissatisfied  with  Quaker  rule,  and  their  turbulence  caused 
Penn  such  annoyance  that  in  1702  he  finally  agreed  to  their  becoming  a  sep- 
arate province,  though  still  under  his  ownership.  His  heirs  continued  as  its 
proprietors  until  the  Revolution,  always  appointing  for  it  the  same  governor  as 
for  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  itself  was  not  regularly  colonized  until  1681,  though  there 
were  earlier  settlers  within  its  limits  from  both  Delaware  and  Jersey.  Then 
the  celebrated  William  Penn,  a  man  of  wealth  and  prominence  in  England,  de- 
termined to  devote  his  life  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony.  He  was  the  son 
of  Admiral  Penn,  one  of  Britain's  naval  heroes.  On  his  father's  death,  the  son 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  including  a  debt  of  some  hundred  thousand  dollars 
owed  him  by  King  Charles  II.  Young  Penn  had  previously  joined  the  Qua- 
kers,   a  religious  sect    much   persecuted  at  the  time  in   both   England  and 

America. 

Every  one  marvelled  that  a  young  man  of  his  rank  and  wealth  should  at- 
tach himself  to  the  despised  sect,  but  Penn  clung  loyally  to  his  faith.  He  was 
twice  imprisoned  for  it.  Still  his  sufferings  did  not  begin  to  approach  those  of 
his  poorer  brethren,  and  it  was  for  their  sake  that  Penn  suggested  to  the  King 
to  cancel  his  heavy  indebtedness  by  the  gift  of  a  province.  King  Charles  gladly 
consented.  The  first  inland  colony  was  carved  out  of  what  had  been  New  York, 
and  the  land  west  of  the  Delaware  River  was  transferred  to  Penn.  He  wished 
to  name  his  province  Sylvania  (tlje  Woodlands),  but  the  King  in  jesting  mood 
insisted  that  it  should  be  Penn's  Sylvania;  and  though  it  is  said  Penn  tried  to 
bribe  the  government  officials  to  omit  his  name,  they  dared  not  disobey  the 
King,  and  Pennsylvania  it  became. 

The  new  proprietor  promised  complete  liberty  of  conscience  in  his  colony, 
and  offered  such  generous  terms  to  settlers,  especially  to  those  of  his  own  faith, 
that  Quakers  flocked  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  first.  One  of  the  chief  doc- 
trines of  their  faith  was  that  of  non-resistance ;  they  would  endure  anything 
rather  than  fight.  Hence  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  the  Indians. 

The  work  did  not  prove  difficult  when  wisely  undertaken.  Penn  came 
over  to  the  colony  in  person,  and  held  a  celebrated  interview  with  the  Indians  at 
Shackamaxon  within  the  present  bounds  of  Philadelphia.  He  purchased  their 
land  on  fair  terms,  and  made  so  equitable  a  treaty  that  they  always  spoke  of 
him  as  their  great  and  good  friend.  Pennsylvania  had  less  trouble  with  the 
Indians  than  any  other  colony,  though  from  its  inland  situation  it  was  the  most 
exposed  of  all. 

The  thrifty  and  thoughtful  Quakers  proved  the  very  best  of  material  for 
colony  making,  and  Pennsylvania  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
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populous  of  the  settlements.  Though  founded  over  half  a  century  later  than 
New  York,  it  soon  outstripped  the  older  colony  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Its 
city  of  Philadelphia  became  the  largest  in  America,  and  remained  so  until  after 
the  Revolution. 

South  of  the  Quaker  colony  lay  Maryland.  This  was  settled  as  far  back 
as  163 1  by  traders  from  Virginia.  It  was  part  of  the  Virginian  territory  until 
King  Charles  I.  divided  it  and  made  a  separate  grant  of  the  northern  r^on  to 
his  Catholic  friend,  Lord  Baltimore.  It  was  intended  that  Maryland  should 
become  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  English  Catholics. 

Thus  we  find  yet  another  religion  impelling  its  sturdiest  and  most  resolute 
members  to  seek  the  free  air  of  America.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  descend- 
ants of  these  men  fought  for  freedom ;  any  wonder  that  our  land  is  to-day»  and 
has  always  been,  deeply  and  earnestly  religious  ? 

A  well-prepared  expedition  came  out  to  Maryland  in  1634  under  Leonard 
Calvert,  a  brother  of  Lord  Baltimore.  He  took  possession  of  the  land  with 
solemn  religious  ceremonies,  and  built  the  town  of  St.  Mary.  Perhaps  we 
might  better  say  he  bought  the  town  from  the  Indians;  for  an  Indian  village 
was  already  standing  on  its  site.  Calvert  purchased  the  land  from  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  made  so  friendly  an  agreement  with  them  that  for  months  his  people 
lived  side  by  side  with  the  redmen  in  their  wigwams.  Then  the  Indians  faith- 
fully completed  the  terms  of  the  odd  bargain,  by  moving  out  and  leaving  their 
homes  to  the  newcomers.  , 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  black  heart  of  the  man  who,  for  personal  reasons, 
destroyed  this  happy  amity  .^  William  Clayborne  was  the  leader  of  the  Vir- 
ginia traders  who  had  previously  occupied  Maryland.  After  one  brief  battle 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  between  his  ship  and  those  of  Calvert,  Clayborne  despaired 
of  opposing  the  powerful  colony  by  force,  but  he  made  all  the  trouble  possible. 
One  thing  he  did,  was  to  tell  the  Indians  that  the  newcomers  held  tj^e  same  re- 
ligion as  the  Spaniards,  that  like  them  they  were  kidnappers,  and  were  waiting 
only  for  a  chance  to  seize  and  massacre  the  trusting  redmen.  The  frightened 
savages  fled,  and  thereafter  Maryland  had  the  same  trouble  with  them  as  did 
Virginia. 

Lord  Baltimore  did  not  declare  his  colony  to  be  solely  for  Catholics. 
That  would  have  been  like  a  challenge  to  invite  enmity,  and  would  have  made 
Maryland  the  target  of  every  Protestant  attack  upon  his  faith.  He  adopted 
the  larger  plan  of  promising  religious  toleration  to  all  Christians.  Under  this 
r^fulation,  Protestants  of  various  sects  joined  the  Catholic  settlement,  and 
Governor  Calvert  made  them  welcome.  For  years  the  people  of  these  two  an- 
tagonistic faiths  lived  amicably  together  on  equal  terms,  a  thing  almost  un- 
heard of  in  those  days  of  fanaticism.     In  1649  ^^^  Maryland  Legislature  even 


PENN  WELCOMED  TO  AMERICA 

(.The  Great  Quaker  Colonisar  Brings  Paaca  to  His  Dutch  Subjects) 

From  a  drawing  bif  the  American  artist,  Frank  Dodd 


YET  another  settlement  founded  to  escape  religious  perse- 
cution was  the  rich  and  prosperous  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  bej^an  lit  a  .somewhat  later  date  than  the 
others,  and  as  all  the  more  promisiufr  coast  lands  had  been 
already  granted,  it  was  started  as  the  lirat  inland  colony,  the 
**sylvania"  or  wood  lands  west  of  the  Delaware  Kiver.  This 
region,  or  at  least  the  shore  of  the  lower  river  which  is  now 
the  State  of  Delaware,  had  been  originally  occupied  by  the 
Swedes.  Then  old  Peter  Stuyvesjint  marched  against  the  few 
scattered  Swedes  and  compelled  tliom  to  accept  Dutch  rule. 
A  few  Dutchmen  came  among  them  and  the  two  races  lived 
peaceably  enough  together  uiitil  Tlolhmd  surrendered  all  her 
new- world  posst^ssions  to  ( Ireat  Britain.  Then  King  (.^harles  II 
granted  all  ihe  Delaware  region  to  his  friend  the  Quaker, 
William  Penn.  that  Penn  might  found  a  refuge  there  for  his 
sorely  persecuted  co-religi()nists,  the  Quakers. 

Penn,  who  was  a  man  of  rnnk  and  wcHlth.  began  sending 
out  Quakers  to  his  cohMiy  at  oikm*.  These  found  the  scattered 
Swedes  and  Dutch  ahvndy  in  possession  ami  had  some  trouble 
with  them,  ('specially  as  a  eliit»f  tenet  of  the  Quaker  faith  was 
that  of  non-resistance  to  violence.  So  in  KJS:?  P<»nn  came  out 
to  his  setth'mt»nt  himself  to  harmonize  all  contlicling  claims. 
The  former  settlers  met  him  with  n'sjirct.  «»nger  for  some  ar- 
rangement: and  as  ther(»  was  plenty  of  l.'ind  for  all,  the  colony 
of  Pennsylvania  was  soon  highly  ]U'osj)erous. 
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passed  a  toleration  act  confirming  the  religious  liberty  already  enjoyed.  This 
was  the  first  formal  law  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Unfortunately  the  law  marked,  not  the  confirmation  of  the  great  principle 
of  toleration,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  in  danger  of  being  lost.  The  Protestants 
were  increasing  in  numbers  and  beginning  to  struggle  for  supremacy.  Clay- 
borne,  the  colony's  old  enemy,  had  returned  and  taken  an  active  part  in  fan- 
ning the  spark  into  flame.  Governor  Calvert  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the 
colony  in  1647,  and  there  was  a  regular  civil  war  with  little  battles  and  cam- 
paigns. 

Calvert  was  successful  in  the  end,  and  ruled  peacefully  till  his  death ;  but 
the  dispute  survived  both  him  and  his  successor.  In  1689  the  Protestants, 
aided  by  Virginia,  overthrew  their  rivals.  The  English  Government  abolished 
the  Baltimore  proprietorship,  and  the  capital  was  removed  from  St.  Mary  to 
the  Protestant  town  of  Annapolis  (1694).  Catholics  were  severely  persecuted, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  suffered,  until  171 5,  when  Lord  Baltimore's 
descendants  were  restored  to  their  rights.  These  proprietors  were  proud  of  the 
rich  domain  their  ancestor  had  founded.  Under  their  guidance  per-secution 
ceased  Maryland  became  again  a  thriving  State,  and  continued  so  throughout 
the  colonial  period. 

The  extreme  southern  colonies  were  less  important.  North  Carolina  was 
settled  from  Virginia,  whose  hunters  and  traders  began  exploring  the 
region  at  an  early  date.  The  first  permanent  town  was  planted  in  1653  at 
Albemarle  near  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke  River,  not  far  from  the  Virginia 
border. 

Charles  II.,  paying  little  attention  to  the  earlier  settlers,  granted  the 
whole  of  the  Carolinas  to  some  of  his  favorite  courtiers  in  1663.  But  the  peo- 
ple who  had  cleared  away  the  wilderness  at  Albemarle  and  elsewhere,  had  no 
intention  of  submitting  to  this  new  authority,  if  they  could  help  it.  There 
was  constant  bickering  between  them  and  the  proprietors,  and  the  latter,  find- 
ing a  more  profitable  domain  in  the  southern  part  of  their  grant,  paid  scant  heed 
to  these  rude  woodmen  in  the  north.  Lumbering  was  the  main  industry  among 
them,  towns  were  few  and  scattered,  insolvent  debtors  from  the  other  colonies 
found  refuge  with  worse  criminals  amid  their  forests,  the  navigation  laws  were 
evaded  by  much  smuggling,  and  altogether  the  North  Carolinians  developed 
into  a  wild  and  lawless  race,  hardy  fighters,  but  of  a  distinctly  lower  tone  than 
their  neighbors  in  both  morals  and  education. 

South  Carolina  received  its  first  permanent  settlement  from  the  West  In- 
dian island  of  Barbadoes,  whence  a  band  of  several  hundred  English  colonists 
re-emigrated  in  1663  under  Sir  John  Yeamans,  and  settled  along  the  Cape  Fear 
River.     This  district,  though  now  included  in  North  Carolina,  was  long  re- 
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garded  as  part  of  the  more  southern  province,  and  some  of  the  plantations  of 
Yeamans's  followers  extended  far  south  of  Cape  Fear. 

Then,  in  1670,  the  Charleston  district  was  settled  by  emigrants  sent  out 
from  England  by  the  Carolina  proprietors.  These  gentlemen  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  their  own  special  settlement,  kept  it  well  supplied  with  everything 
needful,  and  had  the  celebrated  philosopher,  John  Locke,  draft  for  its  govern- 
ment an  ideal  constitution,  called  the  "Grand  Model." 

The  Grand  Model  was  never  put  in  operation.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurdly 
grand  and  elaborate  that  the  colonists  made  a  jest  of  it.  Still  the  colony 
prospered.  In  1679,  French  Huguenots,  driven  from  France  by  Louis  XIV., 
began  to  arrive  on  its  shores  in  such  numbers  that  they  gave  a  distinctly 
French  tone  to  the  province.  It  soon  became  the  most  important  of  the  more 
southern  colonies,  had  a  little  war  with  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  and 
defended  its  more  feeble  neighbors  against  a  formidable  Indian  outbreak  of  the 
Tuscaroras  in  171 1.  The  Tuscaroras,  completely  defeated  by  the  Carolina 
troops,  abandoned  their  villages  and  fled  northward  to  New  York,  where  they 
united  with  the  formidable  Iroquois,  or  "  League  of  the  Five  Nations,"  there- 
after known  as  the  "  Six  Nations." 

Again,  in  171 5,  a  widespread  confederacy  among  the  southern  Indians 
threatened  South  Carolina.  Massacre  burst  upon  the  settlers.  The  scattered 
people  fled  to  Charleston  in  terror,  and  Governor  Craven,  arming  every  man  of 
the  confused  mob,  marched  out  against  the  Indians  with  over  a  thousand  fol- 
lowers. The  redskins  were  completely  defeated,  and  were  pursued  till  they 
took  refuge  among  the  Spaniards  in  St.  Augustine. 

Georgia,  most  southern  of  all  the  colonies,  was  the  last  one  founded.  Its 
location  in  the  disputed  borderland  between  the  English  domain  and  Florida, 
prevented  its  use  for  actual  settlement  until  there  was  no  coast  line  remaining 
elsewhere.  Both  in  its  foundation  and  its  settlers  it  differed  sharply  from  the 
other  twelve  provinces.  It  was  started  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise.  General 
Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  noblest  of  Englishmen,  planned  it  as  a  refuge  for  unfor- 
tunate debtors,  whom  the  English  laws  of  the  period  confined  in  the  most  cruei 
imprisonment.  In  a  sudden  outburst  of  charity,  all  England  united  in  saving 
these  wretched  sufferers  and  giving  them  another  chance  to  prosper  in  faf-off 
Georgia,  so  named  in  honor  of  King  George.  Oglethorpe  accepted  a  grant  of 
the  land  "in  trust  for  the  poor,"  and  himself  led  the  rescued  debtors  to  the 
new  world.     They  settled  at  Savannah  in  1733. 

The  constitution  given  them  was  liberal,  the  English  Government  repeat 
cdly  supplied  them  with  lavish  assistance,  their  leader  was  almost  a  genius,  yet 
the  colony  did  not  thrive.     Men  who  had  failed  once  in  life  were  not  of  the 
calibre  to  conquer  the  American  wilderness,  and  these  Georgians  showed  in 


CHAMPLAIN'S  DISASTROUS  SHOT 

iTha  FrcncK  Eiplotar  Stiri  Ih*  troquDla  to  Hatred  of  Franiw) 
I'roiii  nil  riirli/  tkrh-li 

WHILE  KiiKlnrid  wiik  IIuim  Imtkliiit;  iip  colnnieK  along 
ilii:  Ailiiiitii^  ciKiKl,  .-iiKitlii'r  niitiun  was  also  cuiniug 
viljoroiisly  I'nnvni'd  in  llic  I'fVoit  to  ooloni/c  the  new 
wovKl.  This  wiis  Franw.  Kivm-liiiLfii  had  ilisouverfd  the 
(Treat  St.  Ijinvrfiiec  U\wv  jind  pliiiitcil  m  si'tllcinciit  tit  Qnubec 
jitleast  i(.s  (.'iirly  lis  KHW.  'I'lu-y  iiii|MHl  ihiil  these  itiitrlity  wnter- 
wa,vs  (if  Ihc  iioi-lli  wmM  li-jul  Ihciii  on  to  iiniliscoviTwl  em- 
pires, iKtHiaps  cvi-ii  til  Initia  at  last.  Sn  liicy  pressed  west- 
vvaiil  ifiid  siiiit!nvai'd  Inini  Quiln-e  at  a  perio(i  earlier  Ihau  the 
setlleiiii'iil  111'  any  Knj.'listi  enioiiy  i-\eepl  Viririiiia. 

That  rliey  did  nut  llins  n-aeli  simlluvard  infti  \ew  York 
HtuU-  and  perhaps  |«>ssi'ss  all  of  this  reirioii  and  New  Rnsrlaiid 
before  the  Kiitriish.  is  due  to  cine  of  thiw  slendi^r  chanei-s  on 
nliieli  often  hant:  the  fale  of  a  wide  tiitiire.  '['lie  Ktvneh  ex- 
plorer Ohaiiiplain  diseoveivd  the  hike  wliieli  hears  his  name  in 
iiortliern  New  York  in  liUl.S.  He  iriade  friends  with  the  Hiii-oii 
Indians  of  lliat  neiu'lihorhood  and  t.>  eenient  ihe  friendship 
he  joined  the  iiiinms  in  ajiallle  against  a  ni'tirlihonn<r  trilie, 
Ihe  Inxjuois.  He  had  ..tily  In  tire  a  siinrl.-  dcatli-ch'alinL'  shot 
from  his  nnisket  and  the  teri'ilieil  Irni|niiis  tied  as  from  liefore 
a  resistless  denuin.  Yet  that  i-asy  vietory  elosed  the  southward 
paths  to  the  Fi'c-neh.  The  lroi|nois  were  ivally  a  powerfid 
eonlVderacy  of  Indians.  For  alinosi  a  eenlury  tliey  remained 
bitter  enemies  of  thi'  Fieneli  ami  liloeked  llieir  snnthivard  way 
across  New  York. 
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pitiable  contrast  to  the  more  northern  settlers.  One  of  their  laws  forbade  the 
selling  of  rum,  and  they  were  determined  tu  have  it  both  for  themselves  and  for 
the  Indians.  Another  prohibited  the  use  of  slaves,  and  the  settlers  insisted 
that  in  the  warm  climate  negro  slaves  were  a  necessity.  Oglethorpe  had  con- 
stant trouble;  for,  added  to  the  menacing  lone  of  his  followers,  was  the  ever- 
increasing  danger  from  the  Spaniards.  Finally  the  governor  imported  a  whole 
raiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  these  made  him  master  of  the  situation. 
Many  of  the  undesirable  debtors  fled  to  other  colonies. 

The  Indians  became  Oglethorpe's  devoted  friends,  and  joined  him  in  a  war 
gainst  Florida,  which  lasted  from  1739  to  1742.  As  many  as  five  thousand 
Spanish  troops  were  despatched  from  Cuba  to  Florida.  Oglethorpe  received 
but  slight  help  from  the  other  colonies,  and  at  one  lime  it  seemed  as  if  his  lit- 
tle forces  were  doomed  to  destruction.  But  his  military  strategy  saved  his 
colony,  and  a  peace  between  England  and  Spain  finally  made  its  boundaries 
secure. 

Georgia's  great  and  noble  benefactor  returned  to  England  the  next  year 
('743)t  ^n<i  left  the  province  to  govern  itself,  which  it  did  in  very  feeble  and 
inefficient  fashion.  The  crown  took  possession  of  it  a  few  years  later,  and 
conditions  began  slowly  to  improve.  The  unsatisfactory  story  of  Georgia  is 
ever  quoted  as  a  most  striking  proof  that  the  success  of  a  colony  depends,  not 
upon  the  high  motives  and  lavish  expenditures  of  its  projectors,  but  upon  the 
strength,  the  energy,  and  the  moral  character  of  its  actual  inhabitants. 
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Chapter  IX 
THE  FRENCH    POWER   IN   AMERICA 

l/!u/ioHlitt :    Parkman,   "La  Salle,"   "Count  FronCenac,"   "  Montcatm  and 
Wolfe,"   "Old  Regime  in  Canada,"  eic.  ;    Roosevelt.  "  Winning  of  the  West"; 
Shea,  "Discover)'  and    Exploration    in   the   MisiluippI  Vallejr"  ; 
Warburton,  "  Conquest  of  Canada."] 

'AVING  followed  the  thirteen   colonies   through   their 
period  of  separate  development,  let  us  now  note  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  union  which  gradually  drew 
them  together  and  has  made  of  them  a  single  nation. 
Individually,  they  were  infants;  united,  they  success* 
fully  resisted  England's  greatest  efforts,  and  have  be- 
come  the  mighty  country  so  worthy  of  our  love. 
The  first  thought  of  union  rose,  as  we  have  seen,  in  New 
England,  where,  as  early  as  1642,  the  four  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  formed  a 
confederacy  against  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch.     With  the  sur- 
render  of  New  Amsterdam  in   1664,  and  the  practical  extermi 
nation  of  the  New  England  Indians  in  King  Philip's  War,  the 
necessity  for  this  confederacy  disappeared,  and  it  soon  afterward 
disbanded. 

The  next  attempt  at  the  consolidation  of  the  colonies  came  from  England 
herself.  King  James  II.  seems  to  have  hoped  to  crush  their  spirits  by  ending 
their  separate  existence,  and  his  governor.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  was  given 
complete  authority  over  all  the  land  from  Maine  to  Delaware  Bay.  But  the  fall 
fkf  King  James  dragged  down  his  scheme  as  well,  and  the  colonies  returned 
intUntly  to  their  separate  existences. 
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THE  JESUIT  EXPLORERS 

(Fathar  Muquatta  Vlait*  ths  tiullan*  s[  tho  Mliria^ppl) 
From  a  paintiitfi   hij  the  .Imtricmi  art'mt.   H*m.   //.  Lippincott 


BEINfi  barred  fnnn  I'asti'ni  Aniprica  by  the  Iroquois,  the 
French  cxplniTrs  penetrntpil  wt-stwarj  by  the  St.  Law- 
rciipf  KiviT  itnd  so  ivnebed  the  bcart  of  the  continent, 
the  upper  Mississippi  vallfy.  Their  explorations  were  carried 
on  chielly  by  •resnit  iiiissionarii's.  men  whose  hitih  cmirn^  and 
ntler  sncrilice  of  self  has  rarely  been  ei^iuiilled.  '  These  mig- 
sionarios  ventnred  unprotected  Ihniutfh  the  ivilderuess  to 
preach  tbeir  fiiitb.  .Many  i)f  them  were  torturwl  and  slain  by 
the  Indians;  bul  Ki'>»'bially  'heir  patient  endnrnnee  so  im- 
pressed the  savHf-es  tlnit  a  -lesuit  cinM  fro  anywhere  among 
them.  Christian  niis,iions  N|>rari»:  up,  and  nrnny  of  the  nativea 
tnrned  to  a  milder,  iri-iitler  style  nf  living. 

Xutable  atnon;:  these  missionaries  was  Father  Marqnette, 
who  was  the  (irst  r.>  reai-li  tlie  Mississippi  Hiver  or  at  least  the 
fii-st  t(i  make-reeoril  nf  its  di.-;eiiveiy.  The  Indians  told  him 
of  this  "Father  "f  waters"  which  tlowed  sontbwiird:  and  with 
a  trader  named  Joliet  he  jieneliated  the  Wisconsin  woods  un- 
til Ih.-y  ivaehed  thestniuii  in  ill>7:ii.  Then  they  saiknl  south- 
tvaril  iin  its  waters  in  a  immik'  for  a  lliiaisand  miles,  preadunt; 
to  the  Indians  ami  tradiii<:  will)  them.    The  trader  Joliet  rep- 

ivserjts  II Iher  ty|ie  nf  Kreneli  ..xplcrer  uf  thi'  limi'.  Ihe  bnsi- 

n.-ss-lik.'  s.-ek.'r  for  furs  who  wli.-ii  lie  •■onhl  b..i>e  for  profit, 
A'liuld  vi'iitur<-  n>r-lli  as  h.ildiv  as  ih.'  missionarv. 
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The  real  impulse  toward  American  union  was  of  later  date.  It  sprang 
from  the  wars  with  the  French  in  Canada.  Against  these  powerful  enemies, 
the  various  colonies  first  felt  the  advantage  and  even  the  necessity  of  mutual 
assistance.  The  early  struggle  with  nature  and  with  the  Indians  had  made  the 
Americans  strong  and  self-reliant.  Now  the  struggle  with  France  taught  them 
to  agree  among  themselves  and  to  stand  together. 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  and  follow  the  steady  southward  progress 
of  the  French  power.  You  will  recall  that  Champlain  had  settled  Quebec  in 
1608,  but  by  attacking  the  Iroquois  he  had  made  that  powerful  confederacy 
bitter  enemies  of  himself  and  his  successors.  Being  thus  debarred  from  ad- 
vancing south  through  New  York,  the  French  followed  the  great  lakes  west- 
ward. Their  explorers  were  of  two  types — ^Jesuit  missionaries  who  braved 
death  in  every  agonizing  form  to  spread  their  faith  among  the  redmen,  and 
trappers  and  traders  who  displayed  a  daring  almost  equally  great  in  the  search 
for  furs.  As  a  rule,  the  affable  Frenchmen  made  friends  of  the  Indians  far 
more  readily  than  did  the  arrogant  English.  The  Jesuits  became  the  trusted 
counsellors  of  the  redmen,  and  gradually  the  mission  settlements  extended  far 
into  the  unknown  West. 

From  the  Indians,  the  French  learned  of  the  great  Mississippi  River  which 
flowed  southward  beyond  the  lakes,  and  in  1673  Father  Marquette,  accom- 
panied by  the  trader  Joliet,  penetrated  to  its  upper  waters  in  Wisconsin  and 
floated  nearly  a  thousand  miles  down  its  mighty  current,  seeing  lands  which  no 
white  man  had  trodden  since  De  Soto*s  ill-fated  expedition  more  than  a  century 
before.  Marquette,  warned  by  friendly  Indians  of  dangers  farther  down  the 
river,  finally  headed  north  again  and  brought  back  to  Quebec  the  news  of  his 
discovery.* 

La  Salle,  a  French  gentleman,  was  fired  with  the  idea  of  taking  formal 
possession  of  this  wonderful  stream  for  his  country ;  and,  after  conquering  a 
thousand  dangers,  he  led  an  expedition  from  Lake  Michigan  up  the  Chicago 
River  and  thence  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  He  landed  here  and 
there  along  its  banks  to  unfurl  his  flag  and  to  proclaim  his  country's  sovereignty 
over  the  new  land.  In  honor  of  his  King,  Louis  XIV.,  he  named  the  territory 
Louisiana. 

Of  course  the  Spaniards  claimed  the  Mississippi's  mouth,  but  La  Salle 
was  resolute  to  oppose  them.  Returning  to  France,  he  organized  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  led  it  boldly  through  the  Spanish  Islands  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
plant  a  settlement  in  Louisiana.  A  treacherous  follower  assassinated  him  and 
the  colony  failed,  but  France  remained  mistress  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1689  Louis  XIV.  became  embroiled  in  a  European  war  with  William 
III.  of  England;  and  the  fact  seemed  to  the  two  potentates  ample  reason  why 
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there  should  be  war  between  Canada  and  the  British  provinces.  Louis  reap- 
pointed an  able  general.  Count  Frontenac,  to  be  for  the  second  time  governor 
of  Canada,  and  gave  him  orders  to  crush  the  opposition  of  the  Iroquois,  destroy 
them  if  need  be,  and  then  push  on  to  the  conquest  of  New  York. 

The  Iroquois,  however,  without  waiting  for  Frontenac*s  coming,  had  al- 
ready taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the  French  and  raided  their  settlements, 
even  to  within  sight  of  Montreal.  Where  one  of  its  prominent  suburbs  now 
stands,  they  roasted  and,  according  to  tradition,  devoured  their  captives  in  full 
sight  of  their  enemies.  Frontenac,  good  soldier  as  he  was,  found  it  required 
all  his  strength  to  drive  back  the  Iroquois ;  and  his  operations  against  New 
York  were  reduced  to  one  savage  raid  upon  the  extreme  northern  settlement  of 
Schenectady,  most  of  whose  inhabitants  were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  At  the  same  time,  Frontenac  roused  the 
Canadian  savages  against  New  England.  They  stole  southward  through  the 
forests,  and  raids  and  massacres,  such  as  had  been  unknown  since  King 
Philip's  War,  once  more  scourged  the  frontiers  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  reached  even  to  Massachusetts. 

It  was  this  suddenly  aggressive  attitude  of  Canada  that  turned  the  thoughts 
of  the  British  colonists  toward  union.  Jacob  Leisler  was  at  the  moment  gov- 
erning New  York,  and  to  him  apparently  belongs  the  honor  of  bringing  about 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  various  colonies,  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress. It  met  at  New  York  in  1690,  to  concert  plans  for  mutual  safety  and 
defence.  A  naval  expedition  was  despatched  against  Quebec  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phips  of  Maine,  while  a  land  force  under  Fitz-John  Winthrop  of  Connecti- 
cut marched  against  Montreal.  Frontenac  easily  repulsed  both  of  these 
amateur  commanders,  and  the  Indian  raids  continued. 

In  1694  more  than  a  hundred  people  were  massacred  at  Durham  in  New 
Hampshire,  many  of  them  being  tortured  and  burned  to  death.  In  1697  Hav- 
erhill, Massachusetts,  was  attacked,  Mrs.  Dustings  well-known  adventure  being 
t)ne  of  the  incidents  of  the  assault.  Mrs.  Dust  in  was  carried  off  a  captive  by 
the  Indians,  but  learning  that  they  meant  to  torture  her,  she  managed  to  free 
herself  in  the  night,  and,  with  the  aid  of  another  woman  captive  and  a  boy,  she 
tomahawked  all  ten  of  the  sleeping  braves  who  guarded  them.  The  fugitives 
then  escaped  down  the  Merrimac  River  in  an  Indian  canoe  and  returned  to 
Haverhill,  carrying  with  them  ten  gory  scalps  as  trophies  of  their  experience. 

A  brief  peace  between  England  and  France  (1697)  relieved  the  colonies 
from  their  terror  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but  then  there  came  another  European 
war,  that  of  the  "  Spanish  Succession. "  Once  more  France  and  England  took 
opposite  sides  in  the  quarrel,  and  once  more — so  unhappily  do  world-parted 
events  interweave — the  Canadian  Indians  began  ravaging  New  England. 
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EARLY  COLONIAL  LEADERS 

(T1»  Chlaf  Amans  tha  Men  Whs  EitublUhHl  EnfUnd'a  Amarlcan  CsUniH) 
I'rtpareii  tsiirdiillii  for  fhr  preteul   teork 

THE  type  (if  man  who  niiuie  the  Eiijrlisli  eolmiies  in  here 
well  (ifiiicted,  Tlifw  ftu'ly  lenilpi"s  were  stern,  hard- 
fcHlnred  men,  strong  ntjil  ohstinatc  of  imi'iiose.  John 
Smith  had  saved  Viitriiiia.  the  lirsl  eohuiy.  Lord  Baltimore 
planted  Miiryhind.  the  Ciithtilie  eolony.  Ofrlft horjje  was  an 
English  jreneial  who  h*d  ii  company  of  Enfrlish  i)ix>r  to  settle 
Oeoruia.  the  last  and  most  simtheily  of  our  orifiinul  thirteen 
States.  Fi-om  the  Middle  States  eame  Peter  Stuyvesant.  that 
stronnest  and  most  slubhoru  of  old  Dutch  \ew  YorkerB;  and 
William  Penn,  the  rieh  ynuntr  Quaker  who  knew  equally  how 
to  pick  his  way  amid  courts  and  amid  savages. 

The  elder  aixl  the  yonnger  Wiiithrop  were  the  early  lead- 
ers of  Massjichusetts,  the  father  heinir  a  wealthy  Entrlish  Puri- 
tan who  led  a  small  army  of  his  dependents  tn  the  founding 
of  Boston.  So  strouii  did  this  I'nntan  colony  hecome  that 
when  civil  war  broke  onl  in  En-rland  between  the  Puritans 
and  the  klii^.  many  .Massaehiiselts  men  hurried  liaek  to  Eng- 
land to  aid  their  en-relifjifinists.  Forcmos^of  the  eager  fight- 
ers who  Ihns  returned  was  Sir  Tlarry  Vane,  Rnt  the  Puri- 
tan cause  failed  in  Kngland-.  and  the  kintr's  party,  onee  more 
in  power,  sent  men  of  another  stamp  across  the  Atlantic,  royal 
governors  appointed  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  snhduing 
the  colonies  anil  takinjt  away  their  liberty.  Most  prominent 
of  these  governiu-s  was  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  whose  portrait 
forms  so  sharp  a  contrast  to  Ibe  others. 
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Deerfield  in  Massachusetts  was  sacked  and  burned  early  in  1 704,  the  red- 
men  stealing  over  the  winter  wastes  on  snow-shoes,  which  enabled  them  to  walk 
undiscovered  at  night  up  the  drifted  snow-banks  and  over  the  palisading  which 
was  meant  to  protect  the  town.  More  than  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were 
carried  off  as  prisoners ;  but,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  their,  friends  were 
afterward  allowed  to  ransom  them.  One  young  girl  was  adopted  by  the  red- 
men  and  retained  among  them.  Years  later  she  visited  Deerfield  as  an  Indian 
squaw,  the  mother  of  several  children.  Her  relatives  entreated  her  to  re- 
main with  them,  but  she  had  grown  unused  to  civilization,  and,  refusing  all 
persuasion,  returned  to  her  Indian  home  and  husband.  Another  bloody  massa- 
cre occurred  at  Haverhill  in  1708. 

On  their  part,  the  colonists  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
united  in  an  expedition  which  accompanied  a  British  fleet,  and  took  possession 
of  Nova  Scotia  (17 10).  The  following  year  a  similar  but  much  more  formidable 
force  under  the  British  admiral  Walker  attempted  the  capture  of  Quebec.  The 
expedition  was  badly  handled,  provisions  ran  out,  the  land  forces  became  be- 
wildered amid  the  forests,  several  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  men  drowned.  The  survivors  were  thankful  to  return  alive. 
Peace  between  France  and  England  was  made  in  1 7 1 3,  and  Nova  Scotia  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  English  hands.  This  was  the  first  proof  given  to  the 
Canadian  Indians  of  the  weakness  of  their  French  protectors. 

A  deadly  hatred  had  been  bred  between  the  Canadian  and  the  British  col- 
onists, and  the  third  war  of  their  mother  countries  found  them  eager  to  fly  at 
each  other  s  throats.  This  war,  known  as  that  of  King  George,  did  not  break 
out  until  1744,  by  which  time  the  British  colonies  had  grown  far  stronger  than 
their  northern  neighbor.  The  colonists  began  operations  by  an  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  the  great  fortress  of  eastern  Canada,  situated  on  Cape 
Breton  Island.  Louis  XIV.  had'  spent  many  million  dollars  in  erecting  this 
celebrated  structure,  which  he  boasted  that  no  earthly  power  could  conquer. 
It  was  of  tremendous  strength,  was  garrisoned  by  nearly  two  thousand  men, 
and  was  considered  impregnable. 

Some  idea  of  the  temper  of  the  New  Englanders  may  be  gathered  from 

the  fact  that  the  first  suggestion  made  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  his 

council  was  to  despatch  against  this  stronghold  a  force  of  only  four  hundred 

men,  who  were  to  carry  it  by  sudden  assault.     Ultimately,  however,  the  number 

of  troops  sent  out  by  New  England  was  about  four  thousand,  most  of  them 

from    Massachusetts.     Four   British  men-of-war  transported  the  colonists  to 

Louisburg.     The  enterprise  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  religious  crusade, 

prayer- meetings  were  held  in  all  the  churches,  and  from  every  household  in 

New  England  went  up  petitions  for  success. 
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There  were  no  generals  in  the  colony,  so  the  command  was  given  to  a 
popular  merchant,  William  Pepperell.  His  followers  knew  as  little  as  he  about 
the  regular  tactics  for  besieging  such  a  fortress  as  Louisburg;  but  their  very 
ignorance  brought  them  success.  They  pressed  forward  in  a  reckless  headlong 
fashion  that  ^amazed  and  disheartened  the  French  commander.  A  single  com- 
pany charged  blindly  against  one  of  his  strongest  batteries,  and  those  who  were 
not  killed  were  brought  before  him  as  prisoners.  They  united  in  greatly  mag- 
nifying the  number  of  the  besiegers.  The  commandant's  provisions  were  short, 
his  garrison  half  mutinous,  and  at  this  opportune  moment  the  British  ships 
captured  the  only  French  supply  vessel.  In  despair,  the  commander  offered  to 
surrender,  and  he  was  allowed  to  name  his  own  terms  by  the  astonished  and 
delighted  colonial  officers  (1745). 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Louisburg  amazed  everybody.  The  Massa- 
chusetts ministers  regarded  it  as  a  direct  answer  to  their  prayers.  England 
made  William  Pepperell  a  baronet,  the  first  American  to  be  so  honored ;  and 
France,  sorely  humiliated,  prepared  an  immense  expedition  in  retaliation. 

Forty  strong  ships  of  war  left  France  in  1746,  accompanied  by  troops  and 
a  fleet  of  transports  intended  to  carry  forty  thousand  Canadian  and  Indian  auxil- 
iaries. The  Frenchmen  meant  to  devastate  the  American  coast  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  and  drive  the  colonists  back  into  the  wilderness.  Luckily  for 
America,  several  of  the  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  outward  voyage.  Pestilence 
broke  out  among  the  crews  and  spread  until  its  ravages  left  them  helpless. 
The  admiral  in  command  died  or  committed  suicide.  His  successor  also  took 
his  own  life  in  despair  over  the  ruin  of  the  expedition.  And  after  all  these 
calamities,  when  the  desperate  remnant  of  the  fleet  finally  moved  southward  to 
the  attack,  a  tempest  again  assailed  and  scattered  them.  Such  as  were  not 
wrecked,  returned  singly  to  France.  What  wonder  that  New  England  once 
more  believed  herself  specially  favored  by  the  protection  of  Heaven ! 

Peace  between  France  and  England  was  signed  in  1748,  and  to  the  lasting 
resentment  of  the  colonists,  Louisburg,  the  gem  of  their  great  triumph,  was 
restored  to  France,  in  exchange  for  Madras  in  India,  a  city  and  a  land  which 
to  our  ancestors  were  valueless.  Their  Canadian  foes  were  revivified  against 
them,  that  England  might  reap  the  benefit  elsewhere. 

All  three  of  these  wars  with  Canada  had  their  origin  in  Europe.  Now 
cSLxne  the  fourth  and  greatest  struggle  with  the  French ;  and  this  rose  from 
events  in  America  itself.  The  results,  too,  were  felt  mainly  on  this  continent, 
and  decided  forever  that  the  land  should  be  English  and  not  French.  This 
final  contest  is  generally  distinguished  from  the  earlier  ones  by  being  known 
specially  as  the  "  French  and  Indian  War.*' 

The  settlements  of  the  two  opposing  powers  were  rapidly  drawing  nearer 
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THE  EXILE  OF  THE  ACADIANS 

Criu  EngUih  Calsniiti  Eipat  tha  Franeh  Fram  AcadU] 
from  a  paiatiny  by  the  Amtrican  artitl,  W.  P.  3nj/d»r 

WHEN,  toward  the  cloist.'  of  tlic  sixteen  liundreds,  Louift 
XIV  of  Fiuncu  bejniii  fitflitin^  n<:aiiist  Englaad,  this 
warfare  swiiied-  to  tht;  Europeans  ample  reason  why 
their  eoloiiistw  in  Anii-ricu  tihoidd  liyht  alsti.  Heuco  the  French 
ill  Caiiiidajuid  thf  Kiisriisli  in  New  Kii^'IuikI  and  New  York 
heeanu'  involved  in  iiuarrels  in  whidi  thi'v  had  no  real  interest. 
But  the  resnltinjr  devds  of  hliind  on  I'itlier  side  swn  roused 
them  to  a  mutnal  haired,  hitt^'r  and  tasting;. 

One  of  the  most  patlielic  of  the  traKedies  resnlting  from 
Uiis  antaiiconisni  ik  here  depieled  and  has  been  made  by  our 
poet  Longfellow  tlir  theme  of  his  '  Evantreline."  The  dis- 
triot  of  Aeadiii  in  Nnvji  Si.-iiliii  was  eeded  bv  France  to  Eng- 
land after  one  of  their  wars.  I>espil>'  tlie  ehtnifre  of  sover- 
eifiiity  the  inhabitiints  of  Aeadia  remained  Freneh  in  race  and 
sympathy.  Another  war  arose  and  the  English  eolonists, 
fearinj:  the  Aeiidians  wonld  attack  them,  resolved  to  i)roteet 
themKelves  by  expellinLr  Ibt-  Aeadians  from  their  homes  and 
seatterin^  them  in  snjidl  piirlit's  tJiron^h  the  En^rlisb  euloiiies. 
This  was  done  suddenly  and  Inirrii'dly.  so  as  to  pivvent  resis- 
lante.  A  iiarly  of  troops  frnm  Massaehnsi'tts.  the  chief  north- 
ern eoliJTiy.  di-seenih'd  ii|iiiri  lln-  itnprepan-d  A<-adiaiis.  herded 
them  in tc)  ships,  and  eai'riivl  ilieni  away.  In  ibi-  hasti'  and  con- 
fusion families  were  !some  of  iheiii  si'parated.  their  monibers 
bein>:  laken  on  boai'd  ditVen^nl  .-hips  and  transported  to  dif- 
ferent eiijiiTiii's.    Somi-  "f  ll]i-s>'  ni.'Vfi'  sni-ecedetl  in  finding  oue 
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together.  Hitherto  their  forces  had  been  compelled  to  go  in  search  of  each 
other,  across  many  leagues  of  wilderness.  But  now  the  British  colonists  found 
their  numbers  so  increased  along  the  Atlantic  coast  line,  that  their  frontier 
clearings  reached  back  to  the  Appalachian  Mountain  range,  and  pioneers  began 
to  plant  themselves  in  the  fertile  valleys  beyond.  This  region,  since  its 
streams  flowed  into  the  Mississippi,  was  claimed  by  the  French.  They  did 
not  want  it  for  settlement,  but  they  did  mean  to  preserve  it  for  their  country, 
for  the  Indians,  and  for  the  fur  trade.  As  soon  as  they  learned  of  the  intru- 
sions of  the  English,  they  planned  to  build  a  line  of  forts  extending  from  Lake 
Erie  southward  to  their  far-off  settlement  of  New  Orleans,  thus  marking  the 
frontier  that  they  claimed. 

The  western  limit  of  English  territory  was,  of  course,  very  uncertain. 
The  original  grants  to  several  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  named  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  their  boundary  toward  the  setting  sun,  but  at  that  time  nobody  knew 
where  the  Pacific  Ocean  really  lay ;  and  kingly  charters  could  certainly  convey 
but  a  shadowy  right  over  vast  regions  of  whose  existence  they  knew  nothing. 
Still  the  colonists  were  very  positive  that  their  claims  did  not  stop  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Appalachians.  They  had  no  intention  of  yielding  to  the  grasping 
French,  and  so  the  conflict  became  inevitable. 

News  soon  reached  the  colonies  of  the  building  of  the  first  of  the  chain  of 
French  forts,  one  on  Lake  Erie  at  Presque  Isle,  now  the  city  of  Erie,  and  two 
others  farther  south  along  the  Alleghany  River.  As  Pennsylvania's  charter 
distinctly  limited  her  western  boundary,  while  Virginia's  conferred  on  ber 
everything  north  and  west,  this  district,  though  really  on  the  Quaker  frontier, 
was  claimed  by  Virginia.  Her  governor,  Dinwoodie,  resolved  to  send  the 
Frenchmen  notice  to  withdraw  (1753).  The  first  messenger  despatched  through 
the  wilderness  on  this  delicate  and  somewhat  dangerous  mission,  was  baffled  by 
the  mere  physical  difficulties  of  the  trip,  and  returned  with  his  work  unaccom- 
plished. The  task  was  then  given  to  a  more  resolute  man,  a  youth  of  one  of 
the  leading  Virginia  families,  George  Washington. 

Washington,  the  great  hero  of  our  race,  was  at  this  time  an  athletic  young 
man  of  twenty-one,  over  six  feet  tall,  vigorous,  self-reliant,  and  well-educated. 
He  had  already  been  through  the  Ohio  wilderness  as  a  surveyor,  and  he  accom- 
plished the  governor's  mission  with  promptitude  and  success,  though  its  only 
result  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  bringing  back  of  a  haughty  an- 
swer from  the  French  commander,  followed  by  a  hurrying  forward  of  the  work 
upon  the  forts. 

On  his  route,  Washington,  with  experienced  eye,  had  picked  out  the  most 
valuable  site  for  a  fort  in  all  that  region,  the  junction  of  the  All^hany  and 
Mcnongahela  Rivers,  where  Pittsburg  now  stands,  "the  Gateway  of  the  West.'^ 
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He  advised  Governor  Dinwoodie  to  fortify  this  point  against  the  French,  aoil 
workmen  were  despatched  for  the  purpose  in  the  early  spring  of  1754.  Wasb-j 
ington,  young  as  he  was,  received  a  colonel's  commission,  and  was  sent  as  seo>| 
ond  in  command  of  the  troops  that  were  enlisted  and  hurried  after  the  workmetj 
'to  protect  them.  His  commander  died  upon  the  route,  and  thus  Washingtoii 
became  the  actual  leader  of  the  expedition. 

Before  he  reached  the  fort  the  French  had  come  down  against  it  in  heavy; 
force,  driven  off  the  workmen,  completed  the  buildings,  and  named  the  strong i 
post  Fort  Du  Quesne,  after  the  Canadian  governor.  All  parties  now  saw,  \ 
Washington  had  seen  from  the  first,  that  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  the  key  to  the 
entire  Ohio  valley. 

The  French  had  prepared  an  ambush  for  the  advancing  Virginians;  but 
Washington,  warned  by  a  friendly  Indian,  turned  the  tables  on  the  ambusheni 
With  a  file  of  picked  men  he  crept  stealthily  to  the  rear  of  the  waiting  foes. 
When  his  followers  were  all  in  position,  he  himself  gave  the  signal  for  attack 
by  firing  upon  the  enemy.  Thus  it  was  Washington  who  dischai^ed  the  fint 
shot  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Some  of  the  entrapped  enemy  were  slain,  some  taken  prisoners,  and  Wash- 
ington fell  back  with  his  troops  to  a  hastily  erected  stockade,  which  he  named 
Fort  Necessity.  He  had  only  four  hundred  men  in  all,  and  a  force  of  sixteen 
hundred  French  and  Indians  was  despatched  against  him.  His  fort  was  gal- 
lantly assailed,  but  made  such  prolonged  and  determined  resistance  that  the 
French  commander  finally  offered  to  let  the  Americans  go  free,  if  they  would - 
surrender  the  post.  Washington  gladly  agreed,  and  he  and  his  little  band 
marched  out  with  colors  flying  (July  4,  1754),  and  returned  to  Virginia. 

By  this  time  every  one  in  the  colonies  saw  that  war  was  inevitable,  and 
men's  thoughts  turned  once  more  to  the  great  question  of  union.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  itself  urged  on  the  provinces  the  necessity  for  combined 
action;  and  in  June  of  1754  a  congress  of  delegates  met  at  Albany.  It  was 
intended  that  every  colony  should  be  represented,  but  the  more  southern  ones 
did  not  as  yet  feel  themselves  sufficiently  concerned  to  attend.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  Albany,  because  the  delegates  hoped  to  include  the  Iroquois  in 
their  league  against  the  French,  and  these  Indians  were  in  fact  persuaded  into 
a  warlike  alliance.  This  Albany  Congress  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first 
definite  step  toward  the  American  Union. 

The  most  prominent  man  who  attended  it  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  had  already  gained  prominence  as  a  statesman  and  a  pub- 
lisher. His  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  "  was  known  throughout  the  colonies. 
To  his  printed  account  of  the  French  seizure  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  he  had  ap- 
pended his  now  famous  picture  of  a  snake  divided  into  parts  representing  the 
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WASHINGTON'S  FIRST  SERVICE 

mtullr  CraHH  th*  Wlldameu  With  Dlipatcha*  to  tba  Fnneh) 

INI  ir  iiaiiitiiiy  hy  Hit  .Imrrirna  nrtist,  AUimn  Chappeli 


BY  the  midiilf  of  tlw  eitrliU-mth  la'iitury  tlii-  ill-feeling  be- 
tween till'  Fri'iii.-li  and  tlii'  Kii^lisli  colonists  had  ((rown 
so  intciiHt'  that  they  starti-d  Ji  war  on  their  own  part. 
Thus  thiis  l»st  and  >rJ'eati'Kt  \vnf  Ivtwnen  Fraiiee  and  England 
in  Ain<>Hea  was  not.  as  tlu^  cHi'lifi'  onvs  had  been,  a  mere  echo 
of  soniu  Kni-opean  liinnoiJ.  li  wiis  i.Iistini'tly  an  Aniei-ican 
war;  and  the  two  piirlifs  t'oinimiwl  lijtlitiiig  for  some  years 
heftn-f  the  coiilcst  spread  lo  Eunipi', 

The  strife  arose  in  llu-  Ohio  valley.  The  French  had  first 
explored  this  ivgion ;  Init  the  eolony  of  Virginia  claimed  the 
land  as  its  own.  Ilenee  when  the  ("'rcneh  began  bnildlng 
forts  Iheiv.  the  Virfiinia  fjovernor  sent  them  an  order  to  stop. 
The  fii-st  messeiitrei'  found  the  journey  over  the  Appalaeian 
Mountain  range  so  Inti'r  and  dittieult  and  dangerous  from  In- 
dians, that  he  aliandoticd  it.  L.^iivning  of  this.  Ceorge  Wash- 
irifrton.  a  ri'.solute  youth  .if  twenty-two  and  one  of  the  best 
athletes  in  tlie  i-ountry.  nnih'rtook  the  tvyinu  journey.  His 
sueeessfid  nei'uni|)!ishnien1  ol'  it  niade  liini  a  marked  man  in 
A-irginia. 

\V;ishington  was  sent  baek  over  the  same  region  with  a 
niilitai-y  forei'i  oiid  wlim  the  Kivmdi  altaeked  this,  he  am- 
bushed and  d.'IValed  ilifU],  lli>  Ihns  lii-van  the  givat  stnirele 
known  as  the  Frm.'h  and  Indian  War. 
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different  States,  with  the  motto,  "  Unite  or  die. "  Franklin  was  now  selected 
to  draw  up  the  plan  for  a  colonial  league. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  representation  which  he  assigned  to  each  col- 
ony, as  it  roughly  measures  their  relative  importance.  Massachusetts  was  to 
have  seven  delegates,  Connecticut  five,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  each 
two ;  fifteen  in  all  for  New  England.  Pennsylvania  had  six,  New  York  four.  New 
Jersey  three ;  that  is,  thirteen  for  the  Middle  States.  Virginia  was  given  seven, 
and  Maryland  and  North  and  South  Carolina  each  four,  making  seventeen  for 
the  South.  Maine  was  at  the  time  part  of  Massachusetts,  Delaware  was 
counted  with  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia  was  still  so  insignificant  that  it  was 
ignored. 

The  convention  adopted  Franklin's  plan,  which  among  other  things  placed 
the  capital  in  his  own  city]  of  Philadelphia.  But  every  State  Legislature  to 
which  the  scheme  was  submitted,  rejected  it,  as  limiting  their  own  power  too 
much  and  increasing  that  of  the  King.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment refused  the  plan  with  equal  promptness,  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  too 
much  power  to  the  colonies.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  serious  possibilities 
for  quarrel  already  underlay  these  opposing  views  of  England  and  America. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  antagonism  was  forgotten  in  the  necessities  of 
Che  hour;  and  without  any  regular  association,  the  colonies  lent  each  other  such 
assistance  as  they  could.  War  had  not  yet  been  declared,  but  England  sent 
General  Braddock  and  a  force  of  English  soldiers  to  recover  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
Braddock  set  out  through  the  wilderness  in  1755,  Washington  accompanying 
the  expedition  as  a  volunteer.  The  English  general  had  a  great  contempt  for 
.  the  colonials,  and  for  the  French  and  Indians  as  well.  He  declared  his  foes 
would  not  dare  attack  him,  and  insisted  on  marching  through  the  forests  as  if 
on  parade,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying. 

The  result  was  that  on  July  8th  he  walked  into  an  ambuscade.  His  men 
fell  in  heaps  from  the  bullets  of  an  enemy  they  could  not  see.  The  Britons 
stood  their  ground  valiantly,  and  charged  this  way  and  that,  at  the  foe  that  al- 
ways melted  from  before  them  while  continuing  to  fire  from  the  rear.  Brad- 
dock and  most  of  his  brightly  dressed  officers  were  shot  down. 

Only  Washington  and  a  few  of  his  despised  provincials  knew  what  to  do 
— and  did  it.  At  the  first  volley  from  the  ambush,  the  Virginians  threw  them- 
selves behind  trees  and  answered  shot  for  shot.  Washington  took  command ; 
he  rode  everywhere,  encouraging,  directing.  His  towering  form  made  him  a 
conspicuous  figure,  and  the  Indians  marked  him  as  a  special  victim.  Yet  he 
escaped  unharmed.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  four  bullets  pierced  his 
coat.      One  Indian  chief  declared  afterward  that  he  himself  had  fired  at  least 

twelve  times  at  Washington,  and  At  last  sous^ht  an  easier  mark,  convinced  that 
98 


BRADDOCK'S  DEFEAT 

iFall  of  G«n«ral  Braddock  During  the  Defeat  of  His  Armj) 

From  a  drairiinj  by  thv  French  ttrtii/t,  11.  7*.  Philip itoteaux 

DURING  this  French  iinJ  IiHlinii  War,  the  earlier  vic- 
tories were  aliimst  all  on  the  si<le  of  the  French.  They 
%  were  lon<r  experifnoecl  in  niarehinjr  and  fi^htin^  in  the 
wilderness:  and  moreover  they  had  made  friends  with  the  In- 
dians, who  now  .j«>ine(i  tht-nt  a»;ainst  the  Kn»rlish  settlers.  Eng- 
land on  the  other  hand  persisted  in  senclin^r  to  America  gen- 
erals wholly  unaeeustomed  to  savage  wai'fare.  These  rather 
poni])ons  and  obstinate  leailers  refused  to  he  jruided  by  the 
colonists  in  military  mattt'rs.  and  so  plunjred  the  English  arm- 
ies into  disastei'  after  disaster. 

The  most  n<^ted  of  these  costly  blundei's  was  the  defeat  of 
(ient»ral  Jiraddock.  lie  and  his  Kntdish  otlHeers  looked  upon 
\Vashin«i:ton  and  his  Virizinians  with  scorn.  They  determined 
to  show  the  colonists  how  rral  so]di«'i-s  foutrht ;  so  they  per- 
sist (m1  in  inarc]iiii<r  thcii-  army  lhi'ou«:h  tht»  wilderness  just  as 
thouiih  thev  wen*  on  parade.  Thcv  did  not  s(»areh  the  countrv 
in  advance  In-  scoutini:  partii's.  because  they  declared  the 
rndians  would  never  dare  attairk  them.  Thus  they  plunged 
l)lindly  into  an  ambuscade,  rnseeii  mrmies  poured  a  deadly 
rain  of  bullets  <mi  thi'Ui  from  evei'v  si<le.  Thev  charjred  des- 
jMM*a.tely  in  ditVerent  dii'ectinns.  but  couM  lin<l  no  foe  to  meet 
them  in  opm  fii:ht.  HraddocU  was  mort;illy  wounded  and  his 
armv  was  coin|»li't«'lv  der<';ited.  Oulv  a  riMiuiant  of  it  was 
savi'd  by  Washiuutou  {jn<l  his  ilcspise<l  Vir^-rinians. 


i.xio 
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'  The  colonies  lost  heavily  in  men  and  money.  Their  frontiers  from  Maine  to 
Virginia  were  cruelly  ravaged. 

In  1758  the  tide  turned.  The  British  colonists  were  at  last  fully  roused. 
They  outnumbered  the  Canadians  more  than  a  dozen  to  one,  and  had  at  first 
expected  an  easy  victory.  The  contest  had  proved,  however,  more  even  than 
it  promised.  All  the  northern  Indians  except  the  Iroquois  had  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  enemy ;  and  even  the  Iroquois  began  to  waver  in  their  ancient 
allegiance,  tempted  to  admiration  by  French  daring  and  success.  Moreover, 
the  Frenchmen  were  all  woodsmen,  all  fighters,  while  the  Americans,  except 
upon  the  extreme  frontiers,  had  become  a  race  of  peaceful  traders.  They  were 
unaccustomed  to  war,  and  most  of  them  took  little  interest  in  it. 

Now,  however,  they  began  to  wake  to  its  seriousness;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  political  change  of  ministry  placed  William  Pitt,  one  of  England's  ablest 
and  most  celebrated  statesmen,  in  control  of  her  policy.  Pitt  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  colonies,  recalled  the  worthless  and  offensive  British  generals, 
and  sent  energetic  and  competent  men  to  prosecute  the  war. 

General  Amherst  assumed  the  chief  command,  with  Gen.  James  Wolfe  as 
his  first  assistant.  With  a  large  force  of  British  troops  and  provincials,  they 
besieged  the  great  fortress  of  Louisburg.  It  was  better  defended  this  time 
than  when  the  Massachusetts  militia  had  captured  it  thirteen  years  before,  but 
now  the  investing  army  was  several  times  as  large  as  the  former  one,  and  had 
heavy  siege  guns,  which  slowly  battered  down  the  walls.  The  falling  fortress 
had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  in  the  end,  and  its  crumbling  ruins  marked  the 
crumbling  of  French  power  in  America. 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  incompetent  Britons  who  still  remained,  led 
an  overwhelming  force  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  the  West.  Washington  was 
once  more  a  member  of  the  expedition,  and  once  more  he  saved  it  from  disaster. 
The  British  general  moved  so  slowly,  fortifying  every  step  as  he  advanced,  that 
winter  approached  while  he  was  still  a  long  way  from  his  goal.  Thereon  he 
cheerfully  decided  to  return  to  the  settlements  till  spring.  Washington,  who 
had  argued  and  entreated  all  summer,  now  finally  secured  permission  to  push 
onward  alone,  with  his  own  force  of  about  a  thousand  Virginians.  Furious  over 
the  long  delay,  these  men  sped  forward  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  and  the 
French,  who  had  only  laughed  at  the  lumbering  tactics  of  the  British  general, 
now  saw  that  their  time  had  come.  Their  garrison  was  scarce  five  hundred 
strong,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  fort,  they  fled  to  Canada.  Washington  was  at 
last  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  England  over  the  much-disputed  spot,  and  he 
named  it  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman,  whose  abilities  he  recog- 
nized. The  settlement  that  sprang  up  around  the  fort,  has  become  the  mighty 
city  of  Pittsburg. 
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The  next  year,  1759,  the  general-in-chief,  Amherst,  resolved  to  strike 
even  heavier  blows  aganst  Canada.  The  colonists,  delighted  to  find  a  real 
leader  at  last,  ably  seconded  him.  They  put  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field, 
while  Canada's  whole  population  scarce  exceeded  eighty  thousand.  The  forts 
on  Lake  Champlain  were  captured,  and  also  those  in  western  New  York;  but 
the  crowning  achievement  of  the  year  was  Wolfe's  celebrated  capture  of  Qi»- 
bee,  the  Gibraltar  of  America, 

The  great  French  leader  Montcalm,  slowly  forced  back  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  had  determined  to  make  his  last  stand  at  Quebec.  The  strongly  for- 
tified city  stood  upon  a  cliff,  the  French  troops  were  quite  as  numerous  ai 
Wolfe's,  and  the  lattcr's  expedition  seemed  hopeless  from  the  start.  He  spent 
more  than  two  months  in  fruitless  assaults  upon  the  city's  stout  defences 
Then,  exploring  along  the  shore,  he  himself  discovered  a  foot-path  that  scaled  | 
the  precipitous  heights  behind  the  city.  Secretly,  by  night,  he  led  his  men  up 
the  narrow  way,  and  at  dawn  the  Frenchmen  saw  his  troops  arrayed  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  as  they  were  called,  overlooking  the  city.  "  They  have 
discovered  our  weak  point,"  said  Montcalm  quietly;  "we  must  fight  them," 

The  battle  was  short  and  decisive,  and  the  English  won  (September  13, 
1 759)-  I^oth  generals  charged  at  the  head  of  their  men,  and  both  fell  mortally 
wounded.  "  It  is  better  so,"  said  Montcalm,  when  informed  that  his  end  was 
near;  "  I  shall  not  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec." 

Wolfe  was  told  that  the  enemy  were  beaten  and  everywhere  in  flight 
"  Now  God  be  praised,"  he  cried.     "  I  die  in  peace." 

The  fall  of  Quebec,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  death  of  Montcalm,  was 
in  effect  the  fall  of  Canada.  Montreal,  the  only  remaining  strongholdp  sur- 
rendered the  next  year  to  the  overwhelming  forces  under  Amherst, 

Abroad,  the  war  between  England  and  France  lasted  until  1763,  but  there 
was  no  more  fighting  with  Canada.  The  Indian  allies  of  the  French  still  held 
out  under  their  able  chieftain  Pontiac.  For  a  year  or  two  they  kept  quiet,  but 
in  1763  burst  suddenly  upon  all  the  English  forts  throughout  the  West.  The 
main  struggle  centred  around  Detroit,  where  Pontiac  himself  commanded. 
The  garrison  there  were  besieged  for  over  five  months,  and  were  reduced  to 
terrible  straits.  That  and  Fort  Pitt  were  the  only  important  posts  that  held  . 
out. 

Finally,  a  French  agent  reached  the  Indians  with  notice  that  France  had 
made  peace  with  England,  and  that  they  could  hope  for  no  further  aid  from 
her.  Most  of  the  tribes  then  sought  peace,  though  Pontiac  and  his  immediattt 
followers  still  refused  it  and  fled  into  the  far  West.  Pontiac  ranks  by  the  sida 
of  King  Philip  as  one  of  the  colonies'  ablest  and  most  dangerous  foes. 

The  peace  of  1763  gave  to  England  all  of  France's  enormous  possessiont 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  QUEBEC 

(Tha  ChariB  of  th<  Hi|h1and<ri  Which  Won  th*  Batlla) 
From  a  paiHtini/  of  ISf'J  by  Ihr  KHijliih  arliil.  It.  ('.  Woodrill* 

AFTER  the  Froiich  jind  Iiidinn  war  had  drifted  on  for 
some  years  in  midecisivt*  fiisliioti.  the  French  being  too 
few  to  eoiii|iier  the  Kn^ilish  eolotiieK,  tind  the  Kiiglish 
too  poorly  haiii1h>()  to  win  jiny  vietories.  there  i-aiiie  n  change. 
Ill  Kn<;liind  the  itrvnt  iirinie  niiiiister,  'Williaiii  Pitt,  eame  into 
power.  He  at  once  renr^aniKiMl  Britjiin's  army,  and  entrusted 
nnich  of  the  direetimi  nf  American  afl'aii-s  to  the  colonials. 
Thus  WashiiiKlon  was  ciiahlwl  to  h-ad  a  i»rtictical  VJririniRn 
expedition  into  tlie  disputed  Ohio  valley,  which  he  eonijuered 
for  En^linid.  At  the  »anic  lime  a  powerful  MasKflchnsett'a 
expe<litioii  captured  the  ('ana<liiui  cimsl  lands:  and  B.British 
expedituin  nnder  (ieueral  WciltV  sailed  up  the  St.  Ijiiwreiice 
to  the  attack  of  Qnehec. 

This  stioiLtjly  fortified  cily,  perched  hiirli  upon  its  natural 
rampart  of  cliffs,  was  rcyiirded  as  hein";  niicoMi[uerable.  It  was 
the  chief  liulwHrk  of  l!ie  French  puwer  in  America.  After 
months  (if  vain  iiltjicU.  Wolfe  set  his  nieii  to  make  a  careful 
search  of  the  clilVs  beneath  the  city,  and  found  a  way  of  climb- 
ing to  the  summit  and  i:ettini:  heliind  ihe  furtilicalions.  This 
the  troops  acciuniilislied  secretly  liy  )ii<:ht.  \  Hi>!hland  regi- 
ment led  the  advance;  and  nuirriin^'  revealed  the  lon-r  line  of 
Highlanders  to  the  astimisiu'd  Freiieii.  Tlie  defenders  of  the 
eity  rushed  forth,  hnjiint:  t.n  drive  iheir  assailant.'*  back  over 
the  eliir  before  the  erilin-  army  e.ml.l  iiseen.l;  but  the  charge 
of  the  llifflilandei-s  liclil  back  the  French  and  so  conquered 
Canada. 
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in  America,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  France  transferred  to 
her  ally,  Spain,  all  her  claims  to  the  region  west  of  the  great  river.  The  de- 
generate Louis  XV.  thus  surrendered  an  entire  continent,  which  he  had  made 
no  effort  to  save,  for  Montcalm  received  practically  no  assistance  in  his  mu- 
nificent defence.  Spain,  on  her  part,  ceded  Florida  to  Great  Britain,  which 
thus  became  mistress  of  the  entire  Atlantic  coast.  No  other  treaty  has  ever 
transferred  the  ownership  of  so  enormous  a  fraction  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
"I  have  yielded  it  all,"  said  the  French  minister  bitterly,  "on  purpose  to 
destroy  the  English  nation.  They  have  desired  American  dominion;  I  mean 
to  give  them  more  than  enough  of  it."  Did  the  sarcastic  statesman  really  see 
into  the  future.'  It  was  the  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  that  involved  England  in  the  struggle  wjth  the  colonies. 


SuTB  or  Konoiui 


DEATH  OF  WOLFE 

(Th«  French  and  English  L«ader»  Both  Fall  in  th«  Battle  cf  Quebec > 
From  it  imintiny  by  the  lluiil'mh  ortift.  A.  I)n/tntif 


THE  battle  of  (^m^bec,  whioh  (U'cidt^d  tbt-  fate  of  Canada, 
furnished  also  a  eelebralrd  diaiuatic  scene  to  history. 
The  eonunanders  of  both  sides  died  in  the  last  moments 
of  the  battle.  Wolfe,  the  Knfj:lish  treneral.  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  youth;  but  he  liad  already  aehieve<l  hi«rh  fame.  Struck 
down  by  three  musket  wounds  while  leadin^r  his  llijrhlandera 
in  their  decisive  char*re.  he  lay  list  en  in  jr  ea«riM'ly  while  his  aides 
brou«rht  him  news  of  tbe  remaindei*  of  the  bat  lb*.  At  lenpth 
they  were  able  to  tell  him  thai  the  eiu'iny  were  in  tlijrht. 
*'Then/*  said  \\\»lfe,  sinkiuir  baek  in  denth.  "I  die  content." 

His  adversary,  (JeiuM'al  Montealm.  received  his  death 
wound  at  the  same  momi'ut.  Jie  hail  b«'en  the  <'hief  fijrure  of 
the  brilliant  defensive  wnrfare  bv  wliieh  the  Canadians  had 
so  lonjr  held  their  f<»rs  at  bay.  With  scarcely  any  help  from 
the  indolent  an<l  inditVerent  French  c<»urt.- Montcalm  had  con- 
ducted his  Ameri<ran  (•ami)ni«rns  su  ably  that  his  Iiulian  allies 
}»elieved  him  to  b»'  invincible.  He  wns  shot  throuLrh  the  body 
while  strivin«r  to  r.illy  his  thM-inir  ti<»o|)s  at  (Quebec.  When 
told  h(»  could  not  possibly  live  throuuh  the  day,  he  said,  *'So 
much  the  better.  1  sludl  m>t  have  \o  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec.'' 

That  surrender  Tollowcd  on  the  next  <lay.  A  year  later  the 
last  remnant  (d"  the  Fi-i-ncb  ininy  capitnlate<l  at  Montreal, 
and  Canada  became  wluit  it  has  cv»'i'  since  remained,  a  lirit- 
isli  colon V. 


IX  IJ 


Chapter  X 
THE   REVOLUTION— TYRANNY   OF   KING   GEORGE 

[AulAerilitt :  Fiske,  "  AmericsD  Revotulion "  ;  Frothioghom,  "Rlseof  the  Kepobltc"  ;  Abbot. 
*' Revolutionary  Times";  Lecky,  "England  in  (he  Eighteenth  Centuiy";  Governor  Hutchinson'i 
Diaiy  and  Letters ;  Burke's  Speeches  on  America  ;  Franklin's  AuU^ographjr ;  Sloane.  ' '  The 
French  War  and  Ilie  Revolution";  Weeden,  "Economic  and  Social  History  o(  New  Engtaad"; 
Lodge.  "  Short  History  of  the  Ameiican  Colonies."] 

SN  the  year  1760,  George  III.  became  King  of  England. 
Though  not  a  particularly  bright  man,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  mere  figurehead  to  the  government,  such  as  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  had  been.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  strong,  earnest,  and  pig-headed  as  ever  king  could 
be.  He  was  determined  to  rule  England  himself,  and 
he  certainly  exercised  more  power  than  any  other  of  her 
Hanoverian  sovereigns. 

With  his  usual  obstinate  wrong-headedness,  he  plunged  im- 
mediately into  a  quarrel  with  the  American  colonies.  This  was 
really  but  an  echo  of  his  struggle  in  England.  William  Pitt,  the 
statesman  who  had  brought  the  French  war  to  its  triumphant  close, 
;  the  leader  of  the  party  against  the  new  King.  The  demand 
of  the  opposition  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  was  that  they  should 
be  taxed  only  by  some  body  which  they  themselves  elected  to 
represent  them  — that  "  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny," 
The  English  reform  party  fought  King  George  with  such  votes  as  they  pos- 
sessed; the  Americans,  having  no  votes  at  all,  had  to  fight  him  with  arms. 

Thus  England  was  not  a  unit  against  us.  There  was  always  a  party  in 
Parliament  upholding  our  cause,  and  King  George  felt  the  necessity  of  leveri^ 
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the  more  strongly  and  the  more  obstinately,  because  our  earlier  victories  in- 
volved the  triumph  of  his  personally  hated  enemies  at  home. 

The  real  issue  between  England  and  America  rose  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  colonies  had  no  voice  in  the  choosing  of  Parliament.  Hence  Parliament 
legislated  not  for  their  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the  British  merchants  who  con- 
trolled it.  The  colonies  were  treated  merely  as  a  source  from  which  England 
was  to  draw  profit.  Vexatious  laws,  "the  Navigation  Acts,'*  controlled  the 
shipping  trade,  and  prevented  the  .colonies  from  dealing  with  any  country  but 
England.     Sometimes  they  could  not  even  traffic  with  each  other. 

These  laws  had  long  been  evaded  by  wholesale  smuggling,  but  in  1761 
King  George  determined  that  they  should  be  rigorously  enforced.  For  that 
purpose  he  appointed  custom  officers  *and  gave  them  "Writs  of  Assistance," 
which  allowed  them  to  force  a  way  into  any  house  they  chose,  and  search  for 
smuggled  goods.  The  colonists  were  much  incensed  over  this,  and  James  Otis, 
the  leading  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  made  against  the  writs  a  speech  so  elo- 
quent and  convincing  that  it  has  been  called  the  cornerstone  of  American 
liberty. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  English  King  and  Parliament,  both  in  this  and 
in  later  measures,  was  to  exact  from  the  colonies  a  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  There  seemed  some  justice  in  this,  for  the  war  had 
been  begun  in  America,  England  had  sent  troops  to  help  the  colonists,  and  the 
cost  of  the  war  had  doubled  her  already  enormous  national  debt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  colonists  urged  that  the  mother  country's  main  expenditures  had  been 
in  other  lands  than  America,  that  she  had  gained  an  empire  in  recompense,  and 
that  the  colonies  had  already  paid  a  heavy  price  in  both  men  and  money,  a  price 
which  they  could  ill  afford,  and  which  in  proportion  to  their  resources  far  ex- 
ceeded the  cost  to  England. 

Parliament  had  never  laid  a  direct  tax  on  the  colonies,  and  it  began  now 
by  hinting  that  the  various  provincial  legislatures  had  better  gather  by  their 
own  methods  the  money  England  desired.  Since,  however,  the  legislatures 
failed  to  act.  Parliament  in  1765  passed  two  laws,  whose  final  issue  probably  no 
man  in  either  country  at  that  tihie  foresaw. 

One  of  these  measures  was  called  the  "  Quartering  Act."  It  relieved 
England  of  a  portion  of  her  expensive  army  by  sending  it  to  the  colonies, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  find  it  "  quarters  " — that  is,  lodgings- 
The  reason  given  for  the  presence  of  the  troops  in  time  of  peace,  was  that  they 
would  check  rebellion  in  Canada  and  keep  the  Indians  in  subjection.  But  the 
Americans  had  already  endured  the  insolence  of  British  military  men;  they 
could  not  bear  to  have  their  homes  invaded,  they  felt  the  law  was  really  a  threat 
against  themselves,  and  they  much  preferred  to  undertake  their  own  protectioa 


"THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE" 

(Brltlih  TroDiH  Ftr*  Upon  Amarlcan  Cltl»H) 

From  the  terim  on  Amrrican  hittorg  bj)  Alamo  CAnpptJI 

IN  one  way  the  French  and  Indian  "War  was  respoDBiblc  for 
England's  loss  of  her  colonies  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion ;  for  the  disputes  between  the  hitherto  loyal  colonies 
nud  the  British  parliament  arose  as  a  result  of  the  suecesBfol 
French  and  Intiian  War,  Enftland  awoke  to  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  colonies,  and  betian  to  plan  to  make  money  from 
them.  This  led  to  disputes,  bitter  ill-feelinp,  and  finally  to 
the  positive  iinnouneement  of  the  Americans'  doctrine,  that 
parliament  ecmld  not  tax  them  unless  they  had  representatives 
of  tlu'ir  own  in  that  body  to  act  for  them  and  join  in  the  gov- 
eriimt'iil  of  thi-  British  Empire,  that  "Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyriinny." 

British  tmops  wore  sent  to  overawe  the  colonists,  who  felt 
thiit  tlu'v  were  heinjr  ruled  by  force,  as  slaves.  Most  of  the 
soldifi's  were  sent  to  Boston,  which  was  the  chief  center  of 
ri'volf,  as  Massachnsetis  had  always  been  the  most  indepen- 
dent colony.  Between  these  troops  and  the  Boston  citizens 
there  was  eonslHiit  vvrantiJin^',  One  evening  in  the  year  of 
1770  a  ])arty  of  soldiers  were  fnlloived  by  a  mob  who  assailed 
them  with  sticks  and  stones,  until  in  self-defense  the  soldiers 
defended  them.selves  with  Iheir  muskets,  fii'ing  a  volley  which 
killed  three  of  their  assailants.  This  rather  disgraceful  mob 
affair  was  called  the  "Boston  Mas.sacre."  It  severed  the  an- 
cient Iwnd  of  l)rotlierhood  between  the  colonists  and  the  native 
Enfrlishmen. 
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Snglish  Govenunent  had  passed  similar  acts  in  regulation  of  imports  earlier  in 
tbe  century,  and  the  colonists  had  submitted  to  them.  Now,  however^  they 
liaid  been  thoroughly  rovscd,  and,  as  we  have  seen^  had  taken  their  stand  on  the 
broad  general  principle  that  no  one,  without  their  consenti  could  tax  them  in 
any  way.  They  renewed  their  non-importation  agreements.  As  yet  no  one 
thought  of  actual  rebellion.  The  colonists  were  Englishmen  demanding  their 
rights,  just  as  Londoners  might  have  done — and  more  than  once  had  done. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  invited  the  other  provinces  to  arrange  with 
it  for  further  measures  of  resistance  to  the  new  law.  The  infuriated  King 
George  declared  that  their  letter  was  an  invitation  to  treason ;  he  commanded 
them  to  withdraw  it,  and  when  they  refused,  dismissed  them  from  office. 
The  other  colonies  promptly  expressed  sympathy  for  Massachusetts,  and  from 
this  time  forward  she  was  regarded  both  in  America  and  England  as  the  leader 
in  resistance  to  the  King. 

As  an  immediate  punishment,  the  first  regiments  of  the  "quartering"  army 
were  sent  to  Boston.  Their  presence  caused  the  earliest  bloodshed  in  the  long 
contest  Naturally,  the  townsfolk  hated  the  "  redcoats  "  ;  they  were  hooted  in 
the  streets;  serious  collisions  occurred;  and,  finally,  a  little  party  of  soldiers 
were  compelled  in  self-defence  to  fire  upon  a  mob  that  was  assaulting  them 
with  sticks  and  stones  and  threatening  them  with  death.  Three  men  were 
killed  by  the  volley  and  several  wounded  (May  5,  1770).  In  the  excited  state 
of  the  public  mind,  the  victims  were  treated  as  martyrs.  They  were  given  a 
huge  public  funeral,  and  the  afiPray  was  designated  the  "Boston  massacre." 

Far  more  serious  in  bloodshed,  though  perhaps  less  fraught  with  tremendous 
future  consequences,  was  the  fight  at  Alamance  Creek.  This  occurred  in  North 
Carolina  in  177 1.  The  royal  governor  of  the  colony,  "  the  Black  Wolf  "  Tryon, 
was  exacting  taxes  without  the  legislature's  consent.  The  rough  backwoodsmen 
iormed  a  band  of  "  Regulators  "  to  resist  his  extortions,  but  they  were  defeated 
after  a  hard  fight  against  his  overwhelming  forces.  Some  thirty  men  were  slain, 
and  several  of  the  leading  Regulators  were  hanged. 

By  this  time  the  English  merchants  were  suffering  severely  from  the  fall- 
ing o£F  in  American  trade.     The  colonists  had  held  with  remarkable  firmness 
to  their  agreements  to  import  nothing  from  England  and  to  use  no  goods  of 
Eng^lish  manufacture.     American  petitions  against  the  tax  bill  of  1767  had 
proved  of  no  effect,  but  when  English  requests  were  also  made  for  its  repeal, 
the  Government  wavered.    The  King's  obstinacy,  however,  was  by  this  time 
thoroughly  roused.     The  money   issue  he  abandoned;    but  the  principle  in- 
volvedj  as  to  England's  right  to  lay  duties  on  American  imports,  he  would  not 
surrender.     The  tax  was  removed  from  every  article  of  import  except  tea,  and 
the  charge  on  that  was  made  so  slight  as  to  seem  trifling. 
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It  is  a  lasting  honor  to  the  American  colonists  that  they  refused  to  accqit 
this  specious  compromise.  They  also  were  fighting  for  the  principle,  not  for 
the  money  involved.  They  continued  their  non- importation  pledges,  and  tea 
became  the  burning  question  of  the  hour. 

As  the  Americans  refused  to  receive  any  tea,  it  rotted  in  English  storehousei 
Finally  the  King  ordered  several  shiploads  sent  to  the  various  American  ports-, 
and  he  remitted  the  English  duties  upon  it,  so  that  after  paying  the  culonial  tax 
it  could  still  be  sold  there  cheaper  than  in  England,  cheaper,  indeed,  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  This  has  been  represented  as  a  philanthropic  effort  on 
his  part  to  save  the  tea  companies  from  loss.  Perhaps  it  was  so ;  but  to  the 
Americans  it  seemed  merely  one  more  attempt  to  trap  them  into  accepting  taxa^ 
tion.  Merchants  were  warned  not  to  receive  the  tea ;  and  it  was  quietly  gotten 
rid  of,  stored  in  damp  cellars  where  it  rotted,  or  sent  back  to  England. 

Boston,  however,  had  now  a  resolute  governor  determined  to  uphold  the 
King's  authority.  He  insisted  that  the  tea  sent  there  should  be  received  and 
placed  on  sale.  A  monster  mass  meeting  was  held,  and  Samuel  Adams,  the 
fiery  leader  of  the  patriotic  party,  besought  the  governor  not  to  drive  them  to 
extremes.  He,  however,  stood  firm;  and  Adams,  rising  before  the  peoide 
gathered  in  the  "Old  South  Church,"  said  solemnly:  "This  meeting  can  do 
nothing  more  to  save  the  country. " 

"■  The  country  "  in  those  days  meant  not  America,  but  the  united  empire 
of  England  and  America,  and  by  his  words  Adams  abandoned  the  hope  of  keep- 
ing them  united  through  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  dispute.  It  was  the 
first  open  threat  of  independence.  It  was,  moreover,  the  signal  to  his  impatient 
hearers  to  adopt  forcible  measures.  That  night  a  party  of  sixty  citizens  dis- 
guised as  Indians  swarmed  on  board  the  three  tea-ships  in  the  harbor  and 
dumped  their  entire  cargoes  into  the  water  (December  16,  1773). 

Great  was  the  triumph  of  the  Bostonians,  great  the  rage  of  the  Grovemor, 
and  greater  still  the  anger  of  King  and  Parliament  when  the  news  reached 
England.  Boston,  already  punished,  had  once  more  been  the  leader  in  disor- 
der. To  be  sure,  the  tea  had  been  everywhere  refused,  and  a  little  later  in 
Maryland  the  owner  of  the  tea-ship  "  Peggy  Stewart "  was  compelled  to  set  fire 
to  his  property  with  his  own  hands,  and  stand  by  while  both  vessel  and  caigo 
burned  to  ashes.  These  facts,  however,  were  overpassed,  and  revenge  centred 
upon  refractory  Boston.  A  series  of  punitive  measures  were  hastily  pftsgf^ 
some  of  which  far  exceeded  all  authority  either  King  or  Parliament  had  ever 
claimed. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  closed  that  harbor  to  all  vessels  and  removed  the  aeit 
of  government  in  Massachusetts  to  Salem.     At  the  same  time  the  colony  mH 
placed  under  military  rule,  and  its  charter  was  suspended.     Other  opprcMif 
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THE  BOSTON  'TEA-PARTY' 

(Th>  Boatonlani  Mali*  Op*n  Ratlatanu  to  Eniliih  Tautlonl 
From  a  ilnivinif  by  Ihr  .Imrriraii  arliil,  TMomai  Wtbtr 

THE  Aniei'ican  culouios  were  s«)  far  rcmoYwl  from  Eng- 
land that,  when  they  wei-e  all  united  in  resistance  to 
any  law,  its  euforeement  became  almost  impoasible. 
England  could  not  possibly  keep  aii  army  in  every  American 
city,  as  she  did  in  Uiwlon,  HeuL'c  after  yeai-s  of  effort  and 
quarreling  the  attempt  to  raise  money  by  the  taxation  of  the 
culonieH  was  abiuuloned.  The  British  Parliament,  however, 
and  even  more  vehemently  the  British  monarch,  Oetirpe  III, 
were  determined  to  insist  upon  the  prineiple  of  taxation.  So 
tbey  remitted  all  the  tiiiceN  except  one,  the  tax  on  tea.  and  this 
was  itiade  very  low. 

The  eontest-  was  thus  nan\i\vHl  ti>  a  sint-'le  issue:  Wonld 
the  Aiiiericaus,  by  payiufr  the  tiu.v  ten  tax  admit  the  covem- 
ment's  ri{;ht  of  taxation?  They  did  not.  Indeed,  several  «f 
the  colonies  ivfused  even  In  k'l  the  tea-ships  land  their  tea  at 
all.  In  Boston  the  defiance  was  iiuide  spectacular.  A  large 
number  nf  re|ireseiitative  citizens  distiuiM'tl  tliemselvi-s  as  In- 
dian.s  and  made  a  raid  on  the  lea  ships.  Ilanliii);  out  all  the 
l^a  chests,  thi'  Indians  brnke  them  ojieii  and  eiu])tie<i  their 
contents  into  the  harbor,  while  thouMunds  of  other  Bostonianit 
cheered  Ihem  on.  This  was  Ihe  "Hoston  tea-party."  The 
Kniztisb  (rovernnicnt  was  inruriiittil.  Other  cities  were  just 
as  i:iiLlly  as  Boston  in  tiieir  trciiliucut  of  the  lea:  but  Boston: 
as  the  usual  eenlrr  of  I'cbellion.  was  luiidc  to  liear  the  whole 
weiLdil  of  punishment. 
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measures  were  also  enacted.     The  governor,  as  having  been  too  mild,  was  re^ 
moved,  and  General  Gage,  chief  of  the  British  forces  already  in  America,  wa^' 
appointed  military  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

These  measures  were  carried  through  Parliament  in  the  face  of  much  op 
position  from  the  Whigs.  There  was  no  legal  justification  of  the  acts.  The 
colonies  had  used  force,  and  they  were  to  be  met  by  greater  force.  The  pre- 
text of  law  was  thrown  aside,  and  naked  tyranny  stood  revealed.  King  George 
meant  to  have  his  way,  not  because  he  was  right,  but  because  he  was  the 
stronger. 

Once  more  the  other  colonies  expressed  their  sympathy  and  support  foi 
Massachusetts  in  her  hour  of  trial;  and  in  April,  1774,  the  "First  Continental 
Congress"  met  at  Philadelphia.  Delegates  were  present  from  every  colony 
except  tiny  Georgia,  and  they  were  a  unit  in  their  action.  The  Congress 
urged  the  various  legislatures  to  pass  non-importation  laws  strengthening  the 
already  existing  agreements,  and  it  drew  up  and  forwarded  to  the  King  the 
celebrated  "Declaration  of  Rights.*'  In  this  document  it  was  for  the  first 
time  thought  necessary  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  the  colonists  did  not  deny 
him  as  their  sovereign.  They  did,  however,  deny  very  positively  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  them,  and  they  branded  the  acts  against  Massachusetts  as 
unconstitutional  and  tyrannical. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  for  men  to  be  blind  to  the  direction  in  which 
matters  were  drifting.  Even  the  children  of  Boston  caught  the  spirit  of  their 
elders,  and  sent  a  delegation  to  General  Gage  to  complain  of  the  "  tyranny " 
of  his  soldiers  in  breaking  their  sleds  and  interfering  with  their  coasting 
ground.  The  suppressed  Massachusetts  Legislature  met  in  secret  under  its 
president,  John  Hancock,  and  authorized  a  militia  of  "  minute  men,"  so  called 
because  the  men  held  themselves  always  ready  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the 
colony  at  a  minute's  notice.  Powder  and  military  supplies  were  gathered 
General  Gage  learned  where  some  of  these  were  stored  at  Concord,  and  sent 
out  troops  from  Boston  to  destroy  them.  At  the  same  time  he  planned  to  ar- 
rest both  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  the  patriot  leaders,  who  were  at  Lex- 
ington. 

The  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere  warned  the  Massachusetts  farmers  of 
the  coming  of  the  redcoats,  and  the  militia  began  gathering  in  every  village. 
Hancock  and  Adams  escaped  from  Lexington,  but  some  of  the  militia  stood 
upon  its  common  when  the  British  advance  guard  marched  up.  The  commander 
ordered  them  to  disperse.  They  hesitated ;  shots  were  fired ;  a  volley  rang  out 
from  the  Britons ;  and  eight  of  the  "  minute  men  "  lay  dead  upon  Lexington 
common  (April  19,  1775).  The  survivors,  to  escape  capture,  took  to  flight, 
firing  as  they  went 
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At  Concord  the  militia  had  gathered  in  greater  nuumbers,  but  there  wen 
not  yet  enough  of  |heni  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  column  of  eight  hundred 
British  regulars,  who  entered  the  town  and  destroyed  most  of  the  militaiy 
stores.  At  last  a  little  band  of  the  farmers  marched  resolutely  against  a  party 
of  soldiers  who  were  tearing  down  Concord  Bridge.  Both  sides  fired;  men 
fell ;  and  the  Britons  retreated.  The  commander  of  the  column  saw  that  the  | 
whole  country  was  rapidly  rising  against  him,  and  he  started  back  for  Boston. 

The  farmers  followed.  They  had  no  weapons  fitted  to  resist  a  British 
bayonet  charge,  but  they  had  learned  fighting  from  the  Indians,  and  from  be- 
hind every  stone  wall,  every  tree,  they  aimed  their  muskets  at  the  marching 
column.  Its  men  fell  fast,  and  their  orderly  retreat  soon  became  a  fiight  At 
last  they  fairly  ran.  Men  dropped  exhausted  on  the  road  and  were  left  befiind 
to  be  made  prisoners.  Their  wagons  could  hardly  bear  the  wounded,  and  not 
one  of  the  column  would  have  reached  Boston  bad  not  a  body  of  reinforce- 
ments, a  thousand  strong,  met  them  on  the  road.  After  giving  the  exhausted 
fugitives  a  few  minutes  to  recover,  Lord  Percy,  the  new  commander,  resumed 
the  retreat,  and,  despite  the  resolute  efforts  of  the  Americans  to  stop  him, 
finally  reached  Boston. 

How  many  "  minute  men  "  were  engaged  in  this  running  fight  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  though  at  no  point  were  they  anything  like  so  numerous  as  their 
foe.  About  a  hundred  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded,  while  the  British  loss 
amounted  to  nearly  thrice  as  many 

The  last  appeal  in  the  long  dispute,  the  appeal  to  the  God  of  Battles,  had 
been  made !  And  it  had  begun  triumphantly  for  the  colonies.  Massachusetts 
farmers  had  made  the  renowned  British  "  regulars  "  run  like  sheep.  The  news 
sped  as  wildfire  speeds.  The  other  New  England  provinces  hastened  to  make 
conjmon  cause  with  Massachusetts,  and  sent  troops  to  her  support.  Soon  there 
were  twenty  thousand  men  gathered  around  Gage's  little  army  in  Boston. 
The  war  of  American  Independence  had  begun  1 
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PROTEST  OF  THE  BOSTON  CHILDREN 

(Thar  CompUIn  to  CnMtal  Ga«*  Acaliui  Hli  SaMlws'  Optn—tani 

Front  a  pniafiiiji  bg  Iht  Amtrieam  ariitt,  Ilrnry  Bacon 

ENGLAND'S  parliament  punishetl  the  Boatonians  for 
their  "tea-party"  hy  passiiifi  a  series  of  wholly  arti- 
trary  laws,  which  England's  own  patriots  opposed  ve- 
hemently in  parliament.  Ail  ships  were  forbidden  to  enter 
Boston's  harbor.  The  whole  colony  of  MasaachuBetta  was 
placed  under  military-  law,  the  soldtem  there  bein^  authorized 
to  do  anything  they  saw  fit,  their  commander.  General 
Gage,  beiuK  made  Governor  of  Alaxsachusetts.  The  Rostoniana 
instead  of  bcinpr  crushed  were  more  detennined  than  ever  to 
resist  tyranny  to  the  uttermost.  How  firndy  their  niiuds  were 
fixed  on  freedom  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  story  here 
pictured.  Even  Ihc  children  of  Boston  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  their  elderH.  Konif  of  the  British  soldiers  wanted  to  use 
the  ground  where  the  hoys  were  in  the  hahit  of  coasting:  so 
they  drove  the  boys  away  and  when  the  yrnmpsters  persisted 
in  returning,  the  soldiers  hrnke  their  sleds.  Thereupon  the 
boys,  in  sdlenin  imitation  of  their  elders,  apjtointed  a  eom- 
niillcc  whifh  viHitfd  llenend  (intre  to  protest  against  tins  new 
inHtiince  nf  eneroaehing  tyranny,  (iovfrnor  Gage  heard  the 
lH>ys  with  all  solenniity.  and  assuritl  them  that  thoir  ancient 
right  til  the  coasting  ground  should  be  respected. 

Kvery  line  began  to  sec  clearly  that  between  parties  so  bit- 
terly opposed,  so  firmly  di'termined.  nnd  so  constantly  clash- 
ing, the  only  possible  issue  would  lie  an  appeal  to  arms. 
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Chapter  XI 
I  REVOLUTION— INDEPENDENCE  AND  SUFFERING 

fities:  Winsor,  "  Ilandbootc  of  the  Rerolutioo  "  ;  Ludlow,  "  War  of  American  Independ 
ssing,  "  Fieldbook  of  the  Bcvoluiioo  "  ;  Canington,  "  Battles  of  the  Revolution  "  ;  Irving, 
xm '  ;  Lodge,  "  Washington  "  ;  Goodloe,  "  Birth  of  the  Republic  "  ;  Louing,  "  The  Two 
agoyat's  Narrative  of  His  Campaign;  Baroness  Riedesel,  "  Memoirs."] 

fORE  than  a  year  elapsed  after  the  battle  of  Lexington 
before  the  Continental  Congress  took  the  decisive 
step  of  declaring  our  independence.  "Most  Ameri- 
'  cans  did  not  desire  a  separation  from  England. 
They  loved  and  admired  their  mighty  mother  country, 
and  only  sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  British 
union  as  equals,  instead  of  as  submissive  slaves. 
Even  after  Lexington,  a  majority  of  the  colonists  prob- 
ably hoped  that  England  would  relent,  and  that  some  com- 
promise could  be  arranged.  It  was  only  as  the  quarrel  wa.' 
persisted  in  step  by  step,  that  the  necessity  for  independenci 
i  recognized.  Some  very  earnest  and  honorable  men  never 
did  recognize  it;  and,  setting  their  duty  to  the  King  above 
that  to  the  colonies,  became  loyalists  or  "tories,"  sacrificing 
home,  friends,  and  fortune,  and  finally  departing  as  exiles  from 
the  land  of  their  birth,  rather  than  surrender  what  they  con- 
0  be  their  honor.  Other  people  of  course  were  "  tories "  for  the 
id  favor  to  be  gained  from  the  British ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
the  American  people  made  no  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  but 
'tory"  as  a  traitor, 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  the  extreme 
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South  there  was  quite  a  strong  tory  minority.  Perhaps  in  Georgia  it  was  a 
majority.  Ignorant  men  can  be  roused  to  resist  oppression  only  when  they 
have  undergone  its  personal  effects,  and  England's  tyranny  had  reached  that 
acute  stage  only  in  North  Carolina  under  the  cruel  Tryon,  and  at  Boston. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  from  the  ignorant  that  the  strength  of  the  patriot  cause 
was  drawn,  but  from  among  thinking  men,  from  New  England,  where  every 
farmer  was  a  scholar  as  well,  and  from  Virginia  and  its  surrounding  States, 
where  a  highly  cultivated  aristocracy  took  up  the  cause  with  clear  vision,  and 
easily  drew  after  them  the  dependent  class  accustomed  to  their  guidance. 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death ! "  exclaimed  Patrick  Henry,  foremost  of  our 
orators.  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Robert  Lee — these  were  the 
men  who  led  Virginia  into  the  Revolution. 

The  royal  governor  of  the  province  threatened  to  arm  the  rebels'  slaves 
against  them,  to  start  a  civil  war  which  should  destroy  them.  They  defied  him, 
and  he  fled  to  an  English  ship  in  the  harbor  and  bombarded  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk. He  was  the  first  royal  governor  to  abandon  his  post.  But  others  soon 
followed,  and  by  the  end  of  1775,  English  government,  except  where  upheld  by 
English  armies,  had  ceased  in  the  colonies. 

Meanwhile  events  followed  fast  upon  the  Lexington  fight.  On  May  10, 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen  of  Vermont,  at  the  head  of  only  eighty-three  men,  took 
the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  by  surprise,  and  demanded  its  surrender. 

"On  what  authority,  sir.^  "  protested  the  astonished  commandant. 

"In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress," 
thundered  Allen.  And  this  strong  post,  which  had  defied  armies  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  was  thus  secured  with  all  its  military  stores. 

On  that  very  day  the  "  Second  Continental  Congress,"  to  which  Allen 
probably  referred,  held  its  opening  meeting  at  Philadelphia.  It  remained  in 
session  until  1781,  and  was  the  central  power  that  guided  the  colonies  through 
the  war.  John  Hancock,  now  a  proscribed  rebel,  was  elected  its  president; 
the  military  movements  in  the  North  were  approved ;  it  was  voted  to  raise  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  George  Washington,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
New  England  delegates,  was  elected  commander-in-chief. 

Surprised  and  overwhelmed,  Washington  at  first  refused  the  offiice;  but 
it  was  unanimously  urged  upon  him,  and  after  grave  consideration  he  consented 
to  accept  it.  In  so  doing,  he  deliberately  sacrificed  all  the  comforts  of  his 
happy  and  wealthy  private  life ;  he  made  himSelf  in  English  eyes  the  foremost 
of  the  rebels,  the  man  to  be  singled  out  for  vengeance.  He  gave  himself  ut- 
terly to  his  country.  Looking  back  now,  we  can  realize  how  momentous  was 
his  decision.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  man  could  have  carried  the  weary 
struggle  through  to  its  successful  close. 
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THE  RETREAT  PROM  CONCORD 

(TIm  OMirfMd  ABMilun*  Malu  th*  Briti>h  SaiaiarmKua) 

From  tkt  kiitorieal  teriaa  by  Alomo  CAapp«ll 

HOW  the  great  war  for  American  freedom  actually 
started,  is  known  to  everyone.  The  American  patrioto 
of  Massachusette  had  gathered  powder  and  other  mili- 
tary stores,  so  as  to  fight  if  necessary.  A  British  force  of  sol- 
diers was  sent  out  from  Boston  to  destroy  the  munitions  thus 
collected  at  the  little  town  of  Concord.  The  fartDers  along 
the  route  were  warned,  and  hastened  toward  Concord.  A  few 
of  them  at  Lexington  were  fired  on  by  the  British  and  slain, 
being  thus  the  first  victims  of  the  war.  At  Concord  the  Brit- 
ish accomplished  the  object  of  their  expedition,  before  the 
farmers  could  assemble  in  sufficient  numbers  to  stop  them; 
but  by  the  time  the  soldiers  began  their  march  back  toward 
Boston,  the  whole  country-side  was  roused  against  them.  There 
was  little  military  organization  among  the  farmers;  but  they 
had  seen  their  friends  and  ne^hlxirs  shot  down  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  and  each  man  fnund  what  shelter  he  could  and 
fired  on  the  rolroating  Britons,  These,  when  the.v  saw  an 
enemy,  stoppetl  and  fired.  But  when  they  charged  the  farmers 
disappeared,  only  to  return  and  shoot  again.  Soon  the  hail 
of  bullets  became  deadly;  scores  of  the  soldiers  fell ;  their  rt- 
treat  became  a  flight.  At  length  they  ran,  as  one  of  their  own 
officers  tells  us,  "with  tongues  hnnginc  out  of  their  moutlia," 
and  so  got  back  to  Boston.  In  this  '"Coneord  fight"  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  lost  nearly  threi'  hundred  men,  thriep  as  many  as 
did  the  despisei!  fanners.  The  Kntrlish  never  attempted  an- 
other military  raid. 
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Before  the  new  commander  could  reach  Boston,  a  second  and  more  serious 
ocmtest  had  been  fought  there.  This  was  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Bunker 
Hill,  or  that  portion  of  it  now  called  Breed's  Hill,  is  a  height  overlooking  Bos- 
ton from  the  north.  About  twelve  hundred  of  the  American  militia  under  Col- 
onel Frescott  occupied  and  began  to  fortify  it.  This  bold  defiance  was  like  a 
challenge  to  battle,  and  General  Gage,  whose  force  had  been  increased  to  ten 
thousand  troops,  promptly  despatched  three  thousand  to  storm  the  hill  and  chas- 
tise the  presumptuous  Americans.  Prescott  held  his  ground  behind  the  half- 
finished  embankment.  His  men  had  very  little  powder,  and  he  bade  them  hold 
their  fire  until  they  could  see  the  whites  of  their  enemies'  eyes. 

It  was  like  a  spectacle  set  in  some  vast  arena.  As  the  well-trained  British 
Foments  advanced  with  martial  ardor,  their  gorgeous  regimentals  flashing  in 
the  sunlight,  they  were  watched  by  the  seamen  on  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  by 
their  comrades  under  General  Gage,  by  the  bulk  of  the  American  army  far 
away  upon  the  mainland,  and  by  every  citizen  of  Boston  who  could  find  a  place 
along  its  wharves  or  on  its  distant  roofs. 

They  were  watched,  too,  by  the  grim  minute  men  at  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  who  let  them  come  close,  closer  still.  There  must  be  no  powder  wasted ! 
At  last  came  Prescott's  sharp  command  to  fire,  and  the  old  flintlock  muskets 
spoke.  Ptobably  no  trained  European  troops  could  have  discharged  so  deadly  a 
volley.  These  Americans  were  many  of  them  practised  marksmen,  and  they 
fought  with  brain  as  well  as  hand,  a  thing  no  European  common  soldiers  had 
learned  to  do.  The  British  lines  were  swept  away  by  whole  companies.  The 
Britons  staggered;  they  hesitated.  Yet  with  splendid  courage  they  rallied, 
and,  urged  on  by  their  officers,  advanced .  a  second  time,  nearer  than  before. 
Again  the  terrible  American  volley  thundered  forth,  and  this  time  as  the  smoke 
slowly  lifted,  there  could  be  no  mistake,  the  Britons  were  in  full  flight  down 
the  hill. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  their  officers  succeeded  in  rallying 
them  for  a  third  charge.  This  time  it  was  successful  It  was  not  met  with 
the  same  deadly  fire,  for  the  powder  of  the  Americans  was  exhausted.  Still 
they  scorned  to  flee,  and  with  naught  but  clubbed  muskets  awaited  the  British 
Tayonets.  The  struggle  on  the  summit  was  short.  Weapons  as  well  as  num- 
ben  were  too  unequal.  The  Americans  fled  after  losing  over  four  hundred  of 
their  little  force.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  their  three  charges  had  been  more 
ihan  a  thousand  men. 

Nominally  Bunker  Hill  was  an  English  victory;  but  every  one  saw  thst 
if  the  colonists  continued  to  fight  as  well  and  shoot  as  straight,  they  must 
conquer  in  the  end.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  throughout  America.  Wash- 
fagtOQ  heard  the  news  as  he  was  hurrying  toward  Boston.    ''  Did  our  militia 
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stand  fire  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly.     "  Then,  thank  God,  the  victory  of  America  is 
assured ! " 

King  George  could  not  understand  how  this  untrained  rebel  rabble  could  keep 
ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops  shut  up  in  Boston,  and  he  removed  General  Gage 
and  appointed  in  his  stead  Sir  William  Howe,  who  had  led  the  British  at 
Bunker  Hill.  But  so  ably  did  Washington  extend  his  lines  around  the  be- 
sieged city,  that  Howe  could  do  no  more  than  his  predecessor.  Through 
all  the  fall  and  winter  the  two  armies  lay  watching,  each  waiting  for  the 
other. 

Only  one  other  military  operation  occurred  in  1775.  This  was  the  invasion 
of  Canada  by  a  very  small  force  under  General  Montgomery.  Its  only  chance 
of  success  lay  in  the  hope  that  the  Canadians  might  rise  and  join  it,  but  they  failed 
to  do  so.  Several  fortresses  were  captured,  and  Montreal  itself  was  occupied 
by  the  Americans.  Then,  with  scarce  seven  hundred  men,' Montgomery  under- 
took the  mad  scheme  of  storming  Quebec.  Success  would  have  ranked  the 
leader  with  earth's  most  honored  heroes;  but  his  plans  had  been  betrayed,  the 
English  were  expecting  him,  and  his  charge  was  met  by  a  volley  of  grapeshot, 
before  which  Montgomery  himself  was  the  first  to  fall.  Benedict  Arnold,  his 
second  in  command,  was  badly  wounded,  and  the  little  remnant  of  the  heroic 
band  had  to  flee  from  Canada. 

At  first  the  colonists  had  only  hoped  to  keep  the  British  from  bursting  out 
of  Boston  and  devastating  the  country.  This  being  accomplished,  they  now 
began  to  demand  more,  and  urged  that  the  foe  should  be  driven  from  the  city 
altogether.  The  great  cannon  captured  at  Ticonderoga  were  dragged  through 
the  wilderness  to  Boston;  and  in  March,  Washington,  by  a  sudden  movement, 
seized  Dorchester  Heights,  to  the  south  of  Boston,  whence  the  huge  guns 
could  bombard  the  city.  Seeing  himself  thus  overreached  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy,  General  Howe  declined  to  "  pay  a  Bunker  Hill  price  "  for  the  en- 
trenchment rising  at  Dorchester.  He  offered  to  leave  Boston,  and  did  so  with 
all  his  ships  and  troops,  and  such  of  the  loyalist  inhabitants  as  dared  not  stay 
to  meet  the  fury  of  the  returning  patriots  (March  17,  1776). 

The  colonial  cause  was  thus  brought  to  the  height  of  its  success ;  and,  ui^ed 
on  by  the  entire  country.  Congress  began  to  talk  of  independence.  Compromise 
was  no  longer  possible,  for  King  George  on  his  side  grew  daily  more  bent 
on  punishing  the  colonies.  He  found  it  difficult  to  get  Englishmen  to  enlist 
for  the  war,  so  he  secured  about  twenty  thousand  German  troops,  "  Hessians/' 
purchasing  the  helpless  men  from  their  scoundrelly  rulers,  like  so  many  cattle 
at  so  much  per  head.  The  news  that  these  Hessians  had  been  hired  to  slay 
them  hardened  the  hearts  of  Americans  against  England,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else.     Wavering  members  of  Congress  became  firm,  and  on  July  4, 
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From  the  historical  wtriti  bjf  ^lomzo  Chappell 


THIS  ** Concord  fijrht"  fully  roused  the  American  col- 
oniKlK  to  the  necessity  of  war.  Men  from  all  Xew  Eng- 
land betran  niarehinf;  toward  Boston  to  join  in  the  re- 
HJHtanee  to  the  Britons.  Soon  the  city  was  encircled  by  an 
anijy  of  farrrierK  undrille<l,  poorly  armed,  but  larger  in  num- 
\fiTH  iitul  far  more  resolute  of  spirit  than  the  famed  British, 
soldiers  who  were  shut  within  the  capital.  Some  fifteen  hun- 
r| red  r)f  the  farmer  sohliers  hastily  entrenched  themselves  on 
Bnrik(*r  Hill  und«*r  Colonel  Preseott  and  Dr.  Warren,  two  en- 
thusiastic patriot  lea<lers.  The  hill  overlooked  the  city,  so  the 
Knulish  ueneral  sent  about  three  thousand  of  his  best  troops 
to  storm  the  rou^h  entrenchments. 

MunkiM-  Hill  thus  became  the  site  of  the  first  pitched  bat- 
th*  of  the  Kevolutioii.  It  was  a  revelation  to  kings  and  gen- 
I'Mils,  hi'CHiise  it  showed  that  the  despised  American  farmers 
\\i*ro  tlh*  hi'st  fijrhters  in  th<'  world.  Three  times  the  heavy 
hritish  folunin  charjrt^d  up  the  hill.  Twice  the  deadly  fire  of 
llh*  Aiiirrifjins  drove  the  enemy  back  in  confusion.  At  the 
I  hi  I'd  rharjrt'  the  Americans  had  exhausted  their  ammunition, 
and  had  no  weapons  left  \o  match  the  Hritish  bayonets.  They 
(•oil Id  only  use  their  muskets  as  clubs.  Such  resistance  was 
madness,  yet  many  of  the  farmers  stayed  and  fought,  sooner 
than  relreat.  Thus  j)ver  four  hundred  of  them  were  killed  in 
this  hopelc'ss  stru^jrle;  but  the  Britons  lost  twice  as  many. 
lltMH'e  Ihe  hattle  eonveyetl  to  every  one  a  suggestion  of  ulti- 
mate American  vietorv. 
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17769  oar  rqireaentatives  unanimously  passed  the  Declaration  of  Indepeu- 
dence. 

It  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Je£Ferson,  Benjamin  *Fn^nklin,  John  Adams, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  William  Livingstone,  and  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
Congress,  with  Hancock,  the  president,  at  their  head. 

We  must  all  hang  together  now,  '*  said  one  member  anxiously. 
Yes,"  supplemented  Franklin  cheerfully,   "or  we  shall  all  hang  sepa- 
rately."    He  had  been  in  England,  had  faced  the  fury  of  the  King's  friends, 
and  he  knew  of  what  he  spoke. 

The  passage  of  the  Declaration  was  received  with  tremendous  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  country.  With  the  news  of  it  the  North  heard  also  of  another 
success.  On  June  28  a  large  British  fleet  had  tried  to  capture  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina,  but  had  been  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  only  four  hundred 
men  under  Colonel  Moultrie. 

.  Now,  however,  came  a  series  of  disasters.  England  had  at  last  awakened  to 
the  mag^tude  of  the  task  she  had  undertaken.  She  soon  had  forty  thousand 
well-disciplined  troops  in  America;  and  the  real  war,  stem,  grim,  and  terrible,  be- 
gan. General  Howe,  who  had  sailed  with  his  forces  to  Canada,  returned  heavily 
reinforced  and  attacked  New  York.  An  American  army  of  defence  gathered  on 
Long  Island  under  General  Putnam ;  but  it  was  surprised  and  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Long  Island.  Putnam  lost  two  thousand  men,  and  his  entire  force  was 
threatened  with  capture.  Washington,  however,  took  it  in  hand  and  saved  the 
renmant  by  a  masterly  retreat.  He  dared  not  risk  another  battle,  and  abandoned 
New  York  to  Howe.  The  British  entered  the  city  September  14,  1776,  and 
held  it  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  American  militia  were  badly  demoralized  by  their  first  defeat. 
Everything  was  in  doubt  and  confusion,  and  a  young  patriot  officer,  Nathan 
Hale,  offered  to  secure  the  information  about  Howe's  movements  which  Wash* 
ington  so  much  needed.  Disguised  as  a  schoolmaster.  Hale  entered  the  Brit- 
ish lines,  was  caught,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  military  law,  was  hanged  as 
a  spy.  As  he  stood  with  the  rope  about  his  neck,  abused  and  browbeaten  by 
his  brutal  captors,  he  answered  them  in  those  noble  words :  "  My  only  regret 
is  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country." 

Others  were  less  loyal.  A  traitor  betrayed  Fort  Washington,  which  the 
Americans  had  trocted  on  the  highlands  north  of  New  York  City.  It  was 
stormed  by  surprise,  and  its  entire  garrison  of  nearly  three  thousand  men  were 
either  slain  or  captured  (November  16,  1776). 

Flushed  with  triumph.  General  Howe  sent  his  second  in  command.  Lord 
Comwallis,  to  capture  Washington  and  his  diminished  forces,  and  end  the  war. 
Washington's  second  in  command.  General  Lee,  betrayed  him  and  managed  for 
99 
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a  time  to  deprive  him  of  half  his  little  army.  With  the  remnant,  Washington 
fled  across  New  Jersey,  so  closely  pursued  that  often  as  His  men  left  one  end 
of  a  town,  their  foes  entered  the  other.  At  last  he  escaped  across  the  Delaware 
River  into  Pennsylvania  and  seized  all  the  boats  at  hand,  to  prevent  Comwallis 
from  following. 

The  cause  of  America  seemed  lost  indeed.  Scarce  three  thousand  exhausted 
and  defeated  troops  still  clung  to  Washington's  support.  Congress,  at  the  near 
approach  of  the  British,  fled  from  Philadelphia  *to  Baltimore.  It  had  no  funds 
and  no  way  to  raise  them,  except  by  issuing  paper  money,  promises  to  pay, 
which  it  might  never  be  able  to  fulfil.  This  it  poured  forth  in  quantities,  un- 
til every  one  laughed  at  the  "  continental "  money,  and  ^2,000  of  it  was.  needed 
to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  When  folks  wanted  to  express  utter,  con  tempt  for 
anything,  they  declared  it  was  "  not  worth  a  continental." 

With  no  other  resources  than  these,  how  could  Congress  get  supplies  for 
even  the  shadow  of  an  army  under  Washington  ?  It  was  midwinter,  but  his 
troops  were  in  rags,  unpaid,  almost  starving.  As  they  retreated  across  New 
Jersey,  the  country  people,  cowed  and  bewildered  by  the  sudden  turn  of  events, 
fled  from  them  and  sought  to  secure  their  own  safety  by  crowding  humbly  to 
the  British  camp.  Washington  himself  discussed  with  his  officers  the  proba- 
bility of  their  having  to  retreat  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  defend 
themselves  in  the  wilderness. 

Two  things  saved  the  American  cause.  One,  and  its  importance  must  not 
be  underrated,  was  the  savagery  of  the  invading  army.  War  is  ever  a  hideous 
thing,  but  perhaps  its  most  unspeakable  bestiality  is  only  revealed  when  a 
prostrate  land  lies  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  foreigners,  who  cannot  even  parley 
in  their  victims'  language.  Had  it  been  possible  to  keep  the  hired  Hessians  in 
restraint  during  their  occupation  of  Newjersey,  the  State  might  never  have  been 
recovered  to  the  patriot  cause.  But  the  strangers  were  allowed  free  rein,  and 
their  excesses  were  such  as  no  free  people  could  endure.  Fierce,  reckless  lit- 
tle uprisings  began  to  flare  all  over  the  State ;  and  from  that  time  the  ang^r  of 
the  Jerseymen  against  England  grew  hotter  than  ever  that  of  Massachusetts 
had  been. 

The  other  and  even  greater  bulwark  of  our  strength  lay  in  the  high  spirit  of 
our  leaders,  whom  misfortune  could  not  crush.  In  the  very  depths  of  defeat. 
Congress  proclaimed  that  no  concession  to  Great  Britain  was  longer  possible, 
and  it  conferred  on  Washington  an  authority  which  made  him  almost  a  Dic- 
tator. The  defence  of  America  was  thus  placed  solely  in  his  hands,  and  glori* 
ously  did  he  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  trust.^ 

So  great  does  our  national  hero  appear  in  other  respects,  that  his'  country- 
men have  been  perhaps  inclined  to  overlook  his  military  skill     The  aged  Fred- 
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ENGLAND'S  SHAME 

ipa  Ton  Pnnn  Thrfr  Hanus  and  SsU  ts  Flaht  tha  Amwm 
From  a  pai*ling  by  th»  Oerman  artut,  FfnUmaitd  Letkt 


NO  understanding  of  the  American  Revolution  is  pos- 
fiible  unless  we  appreciate  the  conditions  in  Englftnd 
which  shaped  the  conduct  of  the  war.  King  George  III 
in  fighting  the  Americans  was  antagonizing  a  large  portion  of 
his  British  subjects  also.  He  was  trying  to  make  himself  an 
absolute  king,  to  compel  parliament  to  bow  to  his  will  at  home 
while  Americans  bowed  to  it  abroad.  The  "Whig"  party  in 
England  approved  the  course  of  the  colonists  in  their  resis- 
tance to  tyranny.  Thus  the  king,  when  he  inBist«d  on  pun- 
ishing the  colonists,  had  great  difficulty  in  gathering  soldiers. 
Ultimately  he  sent  to  Germany,  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and 
there  hired  troops,  like  cattle,  at  bo  much  per  head,  to  fight 
the  Americans. 

Most  of  these  hired  soldiers  eame  from  the  province  of 
Hesse,  where  the  people  were  so  trampled  down  by  tyranny 
that  they  dared  not  rebel,  but  could  only  look  on  in  despair 
while  the  flower  of  their  young  men  were  thus  marched  off  to 
fight  iu  a  cause  in  which  they  had  no  real  part  or  interest. 
In  America  the  coming  of  these  hired  "Hessians,"  the  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  colonies  merely  by  weight  of  money  and  of 
hired  brutality,  so  roused  the  people  that  all  thought  of  patch- 
ing up  their  difficulties  with  England  was  abandoned.  Discon- 
tent with  the  grasping  British  policies,  hardened  into  hatred 
of  the  brutal  Brtish  rulers.  The  rebellion  became  a  revolu- 
tion, a  warfare  to  the  death. 
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the  Great  of  Prussia,  himself  the  foremost  general  of  the  century,  after 
stxidying  the  ten  days'  campaign  that  Washington  now  carried  through,  de- 
^^sired  that  it  had  never  been  surpassed  in  military  brilliancy. 

The  British,  unable  to  cross  the  Delaware,  established  themselves  in  com- 
^^rtable  quarters  in  New  Jersey.     One  of  the  Hessian  generals,  suggesting 
^eir  insecurity,  was  told  by  the  over- confident  English,  that  New  Jersey  might 
^ow  be  kept  in  order  by  a  corporal's  guard.     Washington  did  not  think  so. 
By  great  exertions  his  officers  had  raised  some  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  with  the  pick  of  these  and  his  own  ragged  followers,  twenty-five 
hundred  in  all,  Washington,  on  Christmas  night,  1776,  made  his  famous  passage 
of  the  Delaware.     Crossing  through  the  floating  ice,  he  suddenly  assailed  a  force 
of  Hessians  at  Trenton.     They  were  utterly  unprepared,  deep  in  a  Christmas 
carousal,  and  'made  scarcely  any  defence.     Nearly  a  thousand  were  taken  priso- 
ners, and,  loaded  with  captured  supplies,  Washington  withdrew  again  across 
the  river. 

While  the  astonished  Comwallis  was  hastily  gathering  his  scattered  troops, 
Washington  and  his  men  appeared  once  more  in  Trenton.  Overwhelming 
forces  of  the  British  hurried  to  confront  them;  the  Delaware  became  so  filled 
with  ice  that  its  further  passage  seemed  impossible.  **i  have  the  old  fox  at 
last,"  cried  Cornwallis,  and  went  to  bed  on  the  night  of  January  2, 1777,  secure 
in  that  belief.  During  the  darkness  Washington  and  his  army  slipped  away, 
leaving  their  camp  fires  burning  to  deceive  the  enemy.  The  next  morning 
they  were  near  Princeton,  ten  miles  away,  and  there  attacked  Cornwallis'  rear 
guard.  Washington  led  his  men  in  person,  and  once  more  stood  in  such  peril 
as  when  the  Indians  chose  him  as  their  foremost  target  at  Braddock's  disaster. 
Once  more  by  the  merciful  wisdom  of  Heaven  he  escaped  unhurt.  The  British 
were  completely  defeated,  Cornwallis'  line  of  communication  with  New  York 
was  broken,  and  his  stores  were  captured. 

Washington,  fairly  equipped  now  with  the  necessaries  of  war,  withdrew 
to  the  heights  of  Morristown,  whence  he  could  attack  any  supplies  that 
were  passing;  and  Comwallis,  instead  of  advancing  to  the  capture  of 
Philadelphia,  found  himself  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  retreating 
to  New  York  or  attempting  a  winter  siege  of  his  skilful  and  daring  antag- 
onist. He  chose  the  former  course  and  abandoned  almost  the  whole  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  King  George  insisted  that  more  vigorous  efforts 
should  be  put  forth  to  conquer  the  rebellious  colonies.  Since  the  Middle 
States  had  proved  least  devoted  to  the  American  cause,  it  was  planned  to  split 
America  in  two,  by  taking  possession  of  the  entire  Hudson  valley.  New  Eng- 
land^  tHuft  isolated  from  the  South,  could  be  crushed  at  leisure.     Months  were 
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spent  in  preparation,  and  then  a  strong  army  left  Canada  under  General  Binv 
goyne,  and  advanced  down  Lake  Champlain. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  militia  hastily  gathered  to  oppose  the 
invasion.  Washington  sent  to  their  assistance  such  troops  as  he  dared  spare, 
and  the  command  was  in  the  hands  of  the  able  and  patriotic  General  Schuyler. 
This  ofRcer*s  first  object  was  to  delay  Burgoyne's  advance  until  the  militia  had 
time  to  assemble,  and  so  ably  did  he  perform  his  task  by  breaking  bridges, 
felling  trees  across  the  road,  and  once  by  a  dam  turning  a  whole  river  into  it, 
that  Burgoyne  was  twenty  days  getting  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain  to 
Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson,  a  distance  of  barely  as  many  miles. 

The  British  had  brought  many  Canadian  Indians  as  their  allies,  and  the 
barbarity  of  the  redmen  soon  made  the  north  country  as  bitter  as  New  Jersey 
had  become.  One  after  another  of  the  expeditions  which  Burg6)me  sent  out 
to  gather  supplies  and  tory  recruits,  was  either  repelled  or  completely  cut  oflF. 
At  last,  with  less  than  seven  thousand  men  remaining,  he  came  to  a  standstill  at 
Saratoga.  His  southward  way  was  blocked  by  an  army  of  militia  already  far 
outnumbering  his  own  forces,  and  growing  larger  every  day.  It  was  composed 
of  men  of  the  same  resolute  stamp  as  had  fought  at  Bunker  Hill. 

At  this  juncturcf  Congress  unwisely  picked  out  a  favorite  of  its  own.  Gen- 
eral Horatio  Gates,  and  sent  him  to  supersede  Schuyler.  Fortunately  the  real 
work  of  defeating  Burgoyne  had  been  already  accomplished,  and  even  Gates,  a 
weak  and  incompetent  officer,  if  not  a  coward,  could  no  longer  make  a  failure 
of  the  campaign.  It  was  a  case  where  an  army  commanded  its  general.  Twice 
Burgoyne  attempted  to  force  his  way  onward,  and  neither  time  did  Gates  ap- 
pear on  the  field  of  battle.  He  even  arrested  his  second  in  command,  General 
Benedict  Arnold,  lest  the  latter  should  "do  something  rash."  Arnold  evaded 
the  arrest  long  enough  to  lead  one  splendid  charge  in  the  second  battle  of  Sara* 
toga,  but  mainly  it  was  the  men  themselves  and  the  subordinate  officers  who 
repelled  the  Britons  by  their  own  unaided  courage,  without  military  leadership. 

Burgoyne,  unable  to  break  through  their  lines,  found  himself  surrounded. 
His  supplies  were  cut  off,  no  help  reached  him  from  New  York,  and  at  length, 
on  October  1 7,  i  TTJ^  his  whole  starving  army  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  reason  no  troops  marched  northward  from  New  York  to  join  Burgoyne 
was  that  Howe,  early  in  the  year,  sent  most  of  the  forces  from  there  to  capture 
Philadelphia.  Washington's  skill  prevented  them  from  taking  the  direct  route 
across  New  Jersey,  and  after  wasting  much, valuable  time  on  the  effort,  they 
went  by  water  through  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  feeble  army  of  Washington 
proved  this  time  unable  to  check  them.  He  risked  a  battle  at  Brandywine 
Creek,  but  was  defeated,  and  Philadelphia  fell. 

The  American  leader  then  planned  a  dashing  attack  upon  the  British  troops 
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JULY  FOURTH,  1776 

(Tha  Slininc  of  Uw  Dadaratlon  of  IndapMidanes) 

from  the  paMing  of  the  Frenrk  nrtitt,  CliarUt  Ditmarttqu* 

WHEN  the  question  of  nriiied  resistance  to  Great  Britain 
first  came  imdcr  discusHinn,  th«  American  coloniHts  all 
saw  that  their  only  chance  of  siicccBsful  action  de- 
pended upon  their  holding  tuKether,  A  "Colonial  CongreM'* 
therefore  t^alhered  in  I'hjladelphia,  consisting;  of  delegates 
from  all  the  colonies.  Hence  while  Great  Britain  waa  really 
figlhting  af^ainst  thirteen  little  separate  nations  which  had 
never  held  any  close  relation  or  dependence  upon  one  another, 
these  thirteen  found  a  crude  way  of  uniting  and  acting  as  & 
single  power.  All  through  the  war,  however,  the  Amerioani 
were  handicapped  by  the  weakness  of  this  central  guiding 
force.  The  "Continental  Congress,"  as  it  eaine  to  be  called 
since  it  represented  the  nniou  of  a  continent,  had  no  power 
hy  which  it  could  compel  obedience.  ('Jenerally  the  individual 
colonies  obeyed  its  coniiiiands;  bii(-  more  than  once  they  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  the  Congress  was  helpless. 

Its  chief  deed  and  ginr>-  was  the  issuance  of  the  DeclaratJon 
of  Independence.  A  year  of  figthing  had  brought  the  Ameri- 
cans to  the  point  of  .such  bitturnt^s  agiiinst  England  and  Buch- 
eonfidenee  in  themselvi-s  that  they  were  resolved  never  to  have 
any  further  connection  with  their  cruel  mother  land.  80 
Thomas  JenVrKim  prepared  the  fonnal  document  asserting 
American  indc?|)enilence.  John  Hancock,  of  Massachnsetta, 
the  prtwident  of  the  Congress,  was  tlie  first  to  sign  it,  and  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Contjress  followed  him. 
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encamped  near  the  city,  at  Germantown.  Several  British  laments  were  pi^ 
to  flight,  but  blundering  in  a  heavy  fog,  two  American  detachments  fired  on 
each  other,  and  our  troops  fell  back  in  a  confusion  equal  to  that  of  their  ene* 
mies.  Washington  did,  however,  so  hamper  and  delay  every  movement  of  the 
English  that  Howe  kept  drawing  reinforcements  from  New  York,  and  there 
were  not  sufficient  troops  there  to  advance  sp  the  Hudson  until  October. 
Then  a  small  force  started  to  Burgoyne's  relief ;  but  it  was  too  late,  his  army 
had  surrendered. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  astonishment  in  England  at  this  cap> 
ttu'e  of  an  entire  British  army,  generals,  flags,  cannon,  supplies,  and  all.  No 
such  catastrophe  had  befallen  their  arms  for  centuries.  Even  King  George 
wrote  to  his  prime  minister.  Lord  North :  "  The  time  may  come  when  it  will 
be  wise  to  abandon  all  North  America  but  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Floridas."  Powerful,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  lightning  flash  which  had 
so  illumined  that  stubborn  brain. 

The  effect  was  still  greater  upon  our  friends.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  been 
in  France  for  over  a  year,  endeavoring  to  persuade  that  country  to  lend  us  aid. 
Much,  however,  as  France  desired  to  avenge  herself  upon  England,  her  govern- 
ment had  hesitated  over  recognizing  us  and  thus  again  embroiling  their  country 
with  Great  Britain.  The  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  following  upon  Washington's 
brilliant  Trenton  campaign,  convinced  France  that  the  colonies  could  defend 
themselves.  From  this  followed  the  deduction  that  they  were  also  valuable 
allies ;  and  on  February  6,  1 778,  France  and  the  "  United  States  of  America  " 
entered  into  an  alliance  of  war  against  Great  Britain. 

When  that  news  reached  England  on  top  of  the  Burgoyne  disaster,  the 
friends  of  King  George  abandoned  their  defiant  attitude  in  haste,  and  Parlia- 
ment, with  scarce  a  dissenting  voice,  despatched  envoys  to  America  to  offer  the 
colonies  freedom  from  taxation,  representation  in  Parliament  if  they  wished  it 
. — everything,  in  short,  that  they  had  ever  asked  for — except  Independence. 

Congress  even  before  it  knew  of  the  French  alliance,  rejected  these  over- 
tures. Our  leaders  insisted  that  America  would  never  abandon  the  position 
which  she  had  taken  among  the  independent  nations  of  the  earth. 
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Chapter  XII 

THE  REVOLUTION— FRENCH   AID  AND  VICTORY 

\AtiHuritUt .■  Sabine.  "Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution";  Fisher,  "The Tree  Hbtoty 
sf  tlie  Revolution";  Maclaj',  "Histoiy  of  the  United  Stalec  Navy'' ;  Greene,  "General  Greene"! 
Doooe,  ''  Concspondence  of  George  111."] 

•  H[LE  important  negotiations  were  thus  occupying  the 
winter  of  1777-78,  Washington  and  his  little  army  were 
suffering  pitiably  at  Valley  Foi^e  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  previous  winter  at  Morristown  they  had  been 
fairly  well  supplied,  but  now  Congress  was  in  such 
straits  for  money  that  it  could  do  nothing;  and  the  " 
foe,  securely  posted  around  captured  Philadelphia,  offered 
no  such  opportunities  as  at  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  had  not  yet  reached  such  a  height 
of  patriotism  as  to  prefer  the  worthless  "continental"  money  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  yellow  gold  of  the  British  troops,  and  they  carried 
most  of  their  produce  to  Philadelphia,  while  the  Americans  at  Valley 
Forge  suffered  almost  the  pangs  of  starvation.  But  these  shivering 
half-clotlied  patriots  were  true  heroes  now,  worthy  of  their  great  com- 
mander, and  they  endured  with  a  patience  which  made  his  great  heart 
bleed,  and  called  forth  such  letters  to  Congress  and  such  stem  orders 
to  the  country  people  around,  as  somehow  brought  in  food  enough  to  keep  the 
American  troops  alive. 

While  thus  battling  for  his  men,  Washington  had  to  face  yet  another  dan- 
ger. The  friends  of  General  Gates  in  Congress,  not  satisfied  with  having 
won  him  the  credit  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  plotted  to  have  him  supersede 
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AMERICA'S  FRIEND 

(Lafayette  Offars  Waahinfton  HU  Aid  In  tha  Cauaa  of  Ubarty) 

From  a  painting  6y  the  Italian  artist.  A,  Oa:tti 


AT  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  the  Americans  gained 
some  minor  successes.  They  placed  their  armies  in  the 
hands  of  their  foremost  soldier,  Washington,  and  he 
drove  the  Britons  from  Boston.  Soon,  however,  the  lack  of 
vigorous  united  action  among  the  colonies  had  its  natural  ef- 
fect. Each  colony  cared  little  about  the  war  so  long  as  its  own 
ports  were  not  attacked,  and  Washington  had  great  difficulty 
in  holding  any  army  together  at  all.  The  English  captured 
the  two  great  cities  of  the  Middle  States,  New  York  and  Phila* 
delphia,  and  made  these  their  centers  of  operation  against  the 
other  colonies. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  persistent  and  enduring  fight 
made  by  the  colonists  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe.  Eng- 
land had  many  enemies  there,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  many 
friends.  If  an  untrained  peasantry  could  thus  hold  mighty 
England  at  bay  for  a  year  and  more,  undqr  Jhe  inspiration  of 
liberty,  then  liberty  might  indeed  be  won  against  tyrants 
everywhere.  The  whole  world  felt  the  inspiring  force  of  our 
unexpected  strength  of  resistance.  Foreign  soldiers  began  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  give  us  what  we  so  sorely  needed,  the  aid 
of  their  military  training.  First  and  most  beloved  of  these 
noble  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  liberty  was  the  wealthy  French 
enthusiast.  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  fitted  out  a  ship  of  war 
at  his  own  ex[)ense  and  hastening  to  this  country  offered  his 
aid  to  Washington. 
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Washington   as  the  American  Commander-in-chief.     For  this  purpose  they 
viciously  assailed  our  great  chieftain,  imputing  to  his  mismanagement  every 
disaster  the  American  cause  had  endured.     Luckily,  however,  the  scheme  was 
escposed,  and  in  the  end  brought  shame  only  upon  its  authors.     With  the  na- 
tion at  large,  Washington's  honor  stood  too  high  to  be  imperilled. 

Foreign  officers  began  to  join  us.  The  Prussian  general.  Baron  Steuben, 
trained  our  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  until  their  skill  and  discipline  were  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  British  regulars.  From  France,  first  of  his  countrymen  to 
rally  to  Freedom's  cause,  came  the  famous  Lafayette.  Without  waiting  for 
his  country's  alliance,  this  ardent  young  hero  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  joined  our  army  during  the  campaign  around  Philadelphia.  Wash- 
ington made  him  his  chief  aide  at  Valley  Forge,  and  a  firm  and  lasting  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  the  two  noble  men. 

This  was  the  last  winter  during  which  our  troops  underwent  such  intense 
su£Fering.  With  spring  came  the  French  alliance,  and  one  most  valuable  thing 
which  this  brought  us  was  the  money  we  so  sorely  needed.  It  brought  us  also 
the  assistance  of  a  fleet  to  match  against  the  British  vessels.  Thus  the  whole 
war  in  this,  its  second  period,  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

Many  Englishmen  thought  that  their  general,  Howe,  had  never  really  tried 
to  overcome  the  Americans.  Severer  measures  were  insisted  upon,  and  Howe 
at  his  own  request  was  recalled  to  England.  His  successor,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
decided  to  reunite  his  divided  forces,  and,  abandoning  Philadelphia,  he  retreated 
across  New  Jersey  to  New  York.  Washington,  hastily  following  him,  attacked 
his  re^guard  at  Monmouth,  hoping  to  capture  its  stores.  The  assault  failed, 
owing  to  the  movements  of  General  Charles  Lee,  the  leader  who  had  abandoned 
Washington  on  the  retreat  from  New  York.  This  man  was  the  first  great 
traitor  to  the  American  cause ;  but  he  escaped  general  obloquy,  the  full  infamy 
of  his  connection  with  the  British  not  being  made  plain  until  a  letter  from  him 
to  Howe  was  unearthed  in  recent  years. 

There  were  no  further*  important  movements  in  1778.  A  powerful  French 
fleet  did  indeed  arrive  upon  our  coast  under  Admiral  D'Estaing,  but  ill  fortune 
seemed  to  attend  it  from  the  start,  and  its  only  service  lay  in  its  restraining 
influence  upon  the  British. 

The  Iroquois  Indians,  who  had  been  roused  by  Burgoyne,  were  now  joined 
by  tories  more  savage  than  themselves,  and  committed  cruel  massacres  upon  the 
frontiers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  especially  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Valley.  In  1779  General  Sullivan  was  sent  to  punish  the  Indians.  He  de- 
feated them  completely  and  destroyed  their  homes  and  crops  all  through  cen* 
tral  New  York,  so  that  many  perished  of  hunger.  The  Iroquois  never  recov- 
ered from  this  blow ;  their  power  was  ended. 


"VALLEY  FORGE" 

(WuhlBftsn'a  Pnr*r  at  Vkllay  Pdfc*  1b  ArwiIci 
Pram  an  old  enpracing 


LAFAYETTE  reacheil  Washington's  camp  in  Hie  i 
of  1777-78,  just  in  time  to  see  the  canse  of  America  aink 
to  itii  ioweet  ebli.  The  llritish  had  captured  Philadel- 
phia, and  K])eiit  the  wiiitor  there  in  [iimkI  shelter  with  ample 
supplies,  enjoyiiiK  sdeial  ffstivities.  Tlie  Amerieans  were  en- 
camped near  by  at  Valley  Forpc.  They  had  neither  money 
nor  shelter.  The  winter  wa«  cruelly  severe,  and  many  of  Uie 
soldiers  perished  under  their  privations.  Washington  ap- 
pealed desperately  to  Coupress  I'tir  supplies;  but  Congress,  ai 
we  liave  seen,  ha<1  nu  way  of  eonipellin^;  the  various  coloniea 
to  irive  it  money,  and  each  colony  elunfr  to  its  own  money  for 
its  own  sore  needs.  I^o  llni  '"Continental  Army"  was  left  to 
starve. 

It  was  in  siieh  times  nf  trial  as  this  that  the  true  greatness 
(if  Washinntnii  stond  forlh  must  nobly.  Somehow  he  man- 
ajretl  to  huld  Ins  aiiiiy  tnsrether.  lie  foreed  some  supplies  from 
till'  siirrwiindiii';  eonutiy ;  he  cjiptured  some  from  the  British; 
he  wnuij:  .sonjc  from  the  cnliinial  government  iir  the  unhappy 
Congress.  He  kept  his  men  alive.  In  the  very  darkest  hoar 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  his  Ood. 
Ooing  apart  fmm  his  men  he  knelt  in  prayer.  Alt  that  man 
niij^ht  do.  he  had  done,  and  would  eo)itinue  lioing  most  stead- 
fastly; the  rest  was  in  the  hands  of  a  hifiher  power. 

WitJi  the  comintr  of  spring  in  177f*  eame  the  turning  of 
the  tide.  Valley  F'tirjie  marks  the  deepest  mnmetit  of  Ameri- 
ciiii  dejeelioii  ami  ilefeiit. 
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After  a  successful  cruise  he  fell  in  with  a  British  convoy,  at  the  head  of 
[which  was  the  "Serapis/'  a  man-of-war  about   equalling   the  "Bonhomme 
Icfaard  "  in  size  and  the  number  of  her  crew.     The  two  vessels  instantly  sin- 
led  each  pther  out  as  antagonists,  while  lesser  contests  went  on  around  them. 
The  ^'Serapis'*  was  one  of  the  best  fitted  ships  in  the  English  navy;  Jon^* 
^mssel  was  an  old  hulk  hastily  patched  up.     Her  heaviest  guns  burst  at  the  first 
and  reduced  her  almost  to  a  wreck.     Nevertheless,  the  fight  continued  for 
%mr  hours.    The  "  Serapis  "  came  too  near  her  disabled  antagonist,  and  Jones 
hiiroielf  lashed  the  two  ships  together,  so  that  the  sailing  abilities  of  the  enemy 
were  lost,  and  the  contest  was  fought  out  side  by  side.     One  of  the  French 
ships  approached,  but,  instead  of  attacking  the  foe,  her  commander,  actuated 
by  jealousy  of  Jones,  deliberately  fired  volley  after  volley  into  the  helpless 
[  American  vesseL     Then  he  sailed  away.     "  Do  you  surrender  ? "  cried  the  Eng- 
:  lish  captain,  Pearson.     "  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,'*  responded  our  uncon- 
querable hero. 

Over  a  hundred  British  prisoners  from  various  prizes  were  on  board  the  sink- 
ing **  Richard,*'  and  these,  their  prison  smashed  to  pieces,  came  pouring  up  to  the 
dccdcs.     A  step,  and  they  might  have  been  in  safety  on  the  "  Serapis''  !     But 
Jones  cried  out  that  the  enemy  was  sinking,  and  set  the  prisoners  to  man  the 
pumps  of  his  own  vessel  as  their  only  chance  of  life.     Pistol  in  hand,  he  kept 
them  at  the  work  while  his  own  men  fought  the  ship.     At  last,  since  Jones 
would  not  surrender,  Pearson  did.     The  "  Bonhomme  Richard  "  was  so  shat- 
tered that  she  sank,  and  Jones  returned  to  France  in  command  of  the  almost 
equally  battered  English  ship.     Pearson  was  made  a  knight  by  the  English 
Government  for  his  long  and  heroic  defence  of  the  ''  Serapis."     "  He  deserves 
it,**  said  Jones  heartily;  "and  if  I  meet  him  again.  Til  make  a  lord  of  him." 
It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  more  glorious  opening  for  the  proud  records  of 
our  navy  I 

Meanwhile,  England,  having  tested  the  American  power  of  resistance  in 
New  England  and  in  the  Middle  States,  resolved  to  see  what  could  be  done  in 
the  South,  where  the  tory  element  was  strong.     In  1779,  Georgia  was  overrun 
without  much  resistance,  and  was  practically  reclaimed  as  a  British  province. 
A  vigorous  attempt  to  recapture  Savannah  was  made  by  French  and  Americans 
combined,  but  it  ended  in  a  disastrous  repulse.     In  1780,  South  Carolina  was 
also  lost  to  the  patriot  cause.     General  Clinton  besieged  Charleston  with  so 
overwhelniing  a  force  that  its  commander.  General  Lincoln,  had  to  surrender 
with  five  thousand  men.     Clinton  then  returned  to  New  York  and  left  Lord 
Gxmwailis  in  command  in  the  South.     By  his  active  and  well-conducted  ex- 
peditions, Comwallis  soon  had  all  South  Carolina  under  his  control,  and  he 
tbrotened  to  bang  u  rebels  all  who  offered  any  further  opposition. 
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The  remnant  of  the  patriots  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  mere  guerrilla  war- 
fare. General  Francis  Marion  and  others  almost  equally  noted  kept  their  little 
bands  hidden  in  the  impenetrable  swamps.  From  these  depths  they  made  sud- 
den, dashing  raids  upon  the  English,  and  were  away  again  before  a  sufficient 
force  could  gather  against  them.  So  successful  were  they  that  Comwallis  was 
nonplussed.  He  desired  to  advance  into  North  Carolina  and  add  another  cap- 
tured State  to  his  triumph,  but  he  dared  not  leave  Marion  behind. 

At  this  juncture,  Congress  came  to  the  aid  of  Cornwallis  by  appointing  its 
old  friend  General  Gates  to  take  command  in  the  South  and  retrieve  the  falling 
cause.  The  captor  of  Burgoyne  found  in  North  Carolina  a  small  force  of  reg^ 
lar  troops,  whom  Washington  had  sent  thither.  The  local  militia  joined  these, 
and,  as  rash  now  as  he  had  once  been  timid.  Gates  rushed  his  little  army  for- 
ward into  South  Carolina.  When  the  men  reached  Camden,  sick,  hungry,  and 
exhausted  from  long  marching,  he  hurled  them  against  Comwallis'  more  nu- 
merous and  well-conditioned  troops.  The  weary  patriots  fought  desperately, 
but  the  contest  was  hopeless.  Gates  himself  was  the  first  to  see  this,  and  he  led 
the  flight  of  the  Carolina  militia  from  the  field.  Being  the  best  mounted,  he 
rode  fastest,  continued  his  flight  to  the  vei^  borders  of  Virginia,  and  never  saw 
the  bulk  of  his  army  again.  The  battle  of  Camden  ended  his  extraordinary 
military  career. 

The  autumn  of  1780  was  a  period  of  depression  in  America.  Comwallis 
seemed  advancing  irresistibly  in  the  South.  In  the  North,  Washington  held 
the  British  in  check,  but  could  not  prevent  their  ravaging  exposed  points  along 
the  coast;  and  the  policy  of  thus  slowly  wearing  out  America's  resources 
seemed  to  promise  success. 

This  was  also  the  time  of  Arnold's  treason..  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  our 
most  brilliant  generals,  the  hero  of  Quebec  and  of  Saratoga,  beloved  by  our 
people,  was  harshly  treated  by  Congress,  and  in  revenge  attempted  to  betray 
West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  command  of  this  important 
stronghold  would  have  enabled  them  to  control  the  Hudson  valley  and  divide 
the  colonies  in  two,  as  they  had  planned  to  do  by  Burgoyne's  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion. So  Arnold  was  given  every  encouragement  in  his  treason,  and  promised 
the  rank  of  an  English  general.  Fortunately,  the  messenger.  Major  Andr^ 
sent  to  arrange  the  betrayal,  was  intercepted.  He  was  hanged  as  a  spy,  and 
Arnold  fled  to  the  protection  of  his  new  friends. 

The  winter  of  1780  proved  very  severe,  and  once  more  the  American  troops 
had  to  endure  great  privations.  Some  even  mutinied  and  marched  to  where 
Congress  was  in  session,  to  demand  pay  or  at  least  food  and  clothing.  The 
English  general,  Clinton,  delighted  at  this  news,  sent  emissaries  to  the  muti- 
neers promising  to  pay  them  all  and  more  than  they  said  was  due  them,  if  they 
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THE  WYOMING  MASSACRE 

(TIm  Indiana  and  ToHm  Overthrow  th*  UttU  Army  of  Om  Srtllwi) 

From  the  hhtorical  series  bjf  Jlonzo  Chappell 


AFTER  Valloy  Porire.  the  temper  of  the  American  peo- 
ple hanleiuHl  to  desperation  eviTvwhere.  England,  hav- 
ing abaiuloneil  the  warfare  in  Massachusetts  because  of 
the  fierce  determination  oi  resistance  there,  had  hoped  to  coa- 
4uer  the  Middle  States,  wliere  there  was  less  of  resentment 
against  her.  She  eniild  thus  isolate  and  crush  New  England. 
This  course  ha<l  sremed  justified  at  tirst  by  her  captures  of 
New  York  and  Philatlelphia.  Hut  tw«)  hrutJil  steps  taken  by 
Kin^  Cieori^e's  inhuman  iri^viM'nuu'nt  roused  the  middle  col- 
onies to  tlie  same  fury  of  iletianer  tliat  New  Enp;1and  had  dis- 
phiyod.  The  lirst  of  tliese  was  ihe  I'lnplnyment  of  the  Hes- 
sians. Tlie  sir»>nd  w:is  \\w  rnipii»yme]il  of  Indians,  with  whom 
the  Britons  t-ntiTod  init^  :illi:uu-i-  and  rneourairetl  them  to 
massacre  thr  Ami-rirntts. 

Amonsr  the  many  liid^-ous  trairi-difs  that  resulted  from  this 
K'ttiniT  lo»»si'  iM'  ihf  liMivii^us  bliMnMust  of  the  Imlians.  was  the 
massaore  at  WytMuiiii:.  \hv  K-adini:  settlement  in  the  upper 
valley  of  rennsyJNiuiia'N  unai  river.  The  Susijuehanna.  Here, 
ha  villi:  det'faietl  ilie  \\nv  t\i!ee  i;athered  hast  11  v  atrainst  them. 
The  Indians,  |i>d  by  :\u  .V.ux^v'u-iW.  Tt»rv.  ma«aered  the  Port 
Wyoniinsr  irarriso!i  whieli  hi^A  Nurrendereil  under  promise  of 
proieelion.  The  snv:ii:»'s  iJ-.eM  enntinue-I  f.^-  days  their  fiend- 
ish s]uu't  o\'  murdi'i"  ir.u\  \^m:\\\x-,  \v.\u\  iIu*  ♦  ntire  rciiion  was 
emptied  ef  human  i!ih;;bi;;i!i:s. 
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A  only  pot  themtelvei  under  his  itfotection  in  New  Ym'k.  Butt  though 
MOM,  die  men  were  fntriots,  and  diejr  promptly  handed  their  tempteri  over 
Washington  as  spies.  They  refused  even  to  accept  the  usual  reward  for  a 
I  capture,  declaring  that  th^  only  wanted  justice.    Their  grievances  were 


Jnfortunately.  their  success  tempted  other  regiments  to  imitate  them.  A 
ral  upheaval  seemed  imminent,  but  Washington  resolutely  checked  it  by 
uting  two  of  the  leaders  in  the  second  revolt  Quiet  was  restored,  and  this 
»  returned  to  their  former  heroic  endurance. 

fhe  year  of  our  final  triumph.  1781.  opened  still  more  gloomily — the  dark- 
before  the  dawn.  A  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  British,  sent  out  from 
York  under  the  traitor  Arnold,  landed  in  Virginia  early  in  January,  and 
joi  far  and  Mride  across  the  unfortunate  State.  The  little  bands  of  militia 
h  attempted  to  stop  them,  were  easily  dispersed,  and  the  enemy  established 
isdves  on  the  seacoast.  to  make  there  a  permanent  bsise.  such  as  they 
dy  held  at  Savannah  and  Charleston.  It  appeared  as  if  Virginia  also  must 
•t  to  the  American  cause. 

leanwhile.  General  Greene.  Washington's  ablest  lieutenant,  had  super- 
I  the  defeated  Gates  in  the  general  command  of  the  South.  No  reinforce- 
s  could  be  sent  him,  and  it  did  not  seem  as  though  even  genius  could  ac- 
lish  much  with  the  few  scattered  remnants  of  a  defeated  army,  to  oppose 
e  triumphant  veterans  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

hut  gleam  of  light  had  already  come  to  the  despairing  Southerners  late  in 
all  of  1 780.  even  before  Greene  assumed  command.  One  of  Comwallis' 
t  commanders.  Colonel  Ferguson,  was  defeated  at  King's  Mountain  by  a 
cl  North  Carolina  frontiersmen,  who  had  come  down  from  the  Tennessee 
itains  to  aid  their  countrymen.  The  accurate  shooting  of  these  sturdy 
ten  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  bayonets  of  the  British,  and  Colo- 
Ferguson's  entire  force  of  over  a  thousand  men  were  either  slain  or 
ired. 

liis.  however,  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket;  and.  early  in  1781.  Lord 
wallis  determined  to  advance  his  main  force  into  North  Carolina.  He 
It  to  reduce  that  State  to  the  same  exhausted  submission  as  he  had  its 
lem  neighbors.  In  the  hope  of  preventing  this.  Greene  dispatched  a  small 
under  General  Morgan  into  South  Carolina  to  distract  the  British  atten- 
Comwallis  sent  Colonel  Tarleton.  the  most  dashing,  most  celebrated,  and 
lest  of  English  cavalry  leaders,  against  Morgan.  But  Morgan's  men  were 
s  same  type  as  those  who  had  fought  at  King's  Mountain.  Though  fewer 
imber  than  Tarleton's  band,  they  faced  him  boldly  at  Cowpens  (January 
781).     Three  hundred  of  the  British  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  over 
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five  hundred  taken  prisoner.     Only  a  small  force  of  cavalry  succeeded  ill 
caping  with  Tarleton  from  the  fatal  field. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  remarkable  retreats  of  which  history  has  reo>j 
ord.     It  was  the  dead  of  winter  and  marching  was  difficult ;  but  ComwalIii^| 
furious  at  this  second  defeat  of  his  finest  troops,  hurried  with  his  whole  army 
crush  Morgan  and  recapture  the  British  prisoners.     Morgan,  anticipating 
enemy's  move,  retreated  toward  North  Carolina.     Each  army  strained  ev< 
nerve.     The   Americans,   encumbered   by  their  unwilling  prisoners^   pro^ 
the  slower  of  the  two.     Almost  exhausted,  they   reached  the  banks  of 
Catawba  River,  when  it  was  so  swollen  by  the  rains  that  its  passage  was 
perillous.     But  Cornwallis  was  close  behind,  so  cross  they  did;  and  the 
boatloads  had  scarce  pushed  out  from  the  shore  when  the  swift-coming 
van  stood  upon  the  spot  they  had  deserted. 

By  this  time  the  river  ran  so  furiously  that  it  was  two  days  before  Cornwallis 
could  pass  it.  The  Americans,  feeling  as  though  they  had  been  saved  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  Heaven,  buried  rapidly  northward.  Soon  the  resolute 
Cornwallis  was  again  upon  their  heels.  Both  armies  rushed  for  the  next  laxg^ 
river,  the  Yadkin,  and  once  more  the  Americans  crossed  its  rising  torrent  just 
in  time.     Cornwallis,  thundering  close  behind,  found  it  impassable. 

General  Greene  had  by  now  joined  Morgan's  little  band  with  the  rest  of  the 
American  army,  so  that  if  they  must  fight  they  would  be  all  together.  Still, 
however,  they  were  too  few  to  meet  the  foe,  and  the  retreat  was  continued. 
Cornwallis,  baffled,  furious,  but  resolute  as  ever,  pressed  on  in  pursuit  across 
the  entire  State  of  North  Carolina.  He  kept  now  toward  the  sources  of  the 
rainfed  rivers,  where  they  were  more  easily  forded,  hoping  that  Greene  might 
be  stopped  as  the  English  had  been.  American  ingenuity  and  daring  found  a 
way  to  cross  every  stream.  Yet  Cornwallis*s  unencumbered  troops  reached 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  their  prey.  The  Dan  River  in  Southern  Virginia 
was  now  Greene's  only  hope,  and  here,  for  the  third  time,  he  was  successfuL 
His  hard-pressed  troops  were  scarce  across  the  raging,  rising  waters,  when 
Cornwallis  stood  upon  the  southern  bank. 

He  had  advanced  so  fast  and  far  that  his  supplies  could  not  reach  him.  His 
men,  splendid  fellows  though  they  were,  could  go  no  farther.  They  were  as 
exhausted  as  the  Americans,  and  would  soon  be  as  ragged ;  so  their  commander; 
perforce,  abandoned  the  prey  upon  whose  capture  he  had  so  surely  counted. 
This  remarkable  flight  and  pursuit  lasted  fpr^  close  upon  a  month,  both  armies 
traversing  over  two  hundred  miles  of  the  wildest,  most  rugged,  and  most  bar- 
ren territory.  Their  route  was  at  times  almost  impassable  from  mud,  at  times 
so  hard  frozen  that  the  barefooted  Americans  left  blood  at  every  step.  In  its 
effect,  the  flight  was  an  American  victory;  for  had  Greene's  little  force  been 
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FRANKLIN   AT  THE  COURT   OF  FRANCE 


From  a  eoitfetnpomrg  priHt 

AMERICA'S  rally  from  tho  depths  of  anffering  eame 
cliietlj-  frimi  an  alliance  with  France.  Prauee  WM  Eng- 
land's chief  rival  in  Euro^H-.  hs  she  had  been  in  Amenc* 
iH'fiire  her  oxpnlsioii  ihtiice  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
N;iturnlly  therefore  the  relH-ilinus  colonies  hail  sought  French 
aid  :iuiiiiist  Euirland,  Franci-  was  willinir  to  give  this  if  the 
omi'onie  was  likely  ti>  lirinir  her  profit  and  revenge,  hot  not 
if  she  was  !■>  reap  disaster.  Therefore  the  French  eonrt  hnng 
back,  waitink!  to  see  if  the  coliuiies  were  really  strong  enan^ 
lo  he  worth  allianee.  In  the  fall  of  1777  the  luilitia  of  New 
York  met  the  invasion  of  an  Hni:lish  army  under  General 
Burpiyne  aii.l  nut  only  rep.lled  it  hn:  eaptun-<l  the  entire  in- 
vadiiti:  f'voo.  This  in  itself  iniiliT  hav.-  had  little  influence 
h:id  ;;!r>';idy  «s,^'it  tit  Paris  as  onr  envoy 
US  H.!'.i;ni::!!  Franklin,  and  he  knew  well 


That  remarkalili-  ir.> 
h.'w  TO  take  advani 
th.'  Kreni-h  kim:  "i 

Franklin  had  ul;-.  a.lv  ^ 
in  Paris.  T\w  ^:r.^u^  ,^- - 
and  :h>.  e:a^M-:i'-  y,:  .np 

an.\  hourly  slireu\iTi,ss  „i: 
liar.ey  and  leaniiiis:.  l\u-^ 
phi'.osopliv  and  i-.Ivvtv:  b-.i 
'.,-v.i  «lvi;v--.l  \%b;!t  ;h,v  , 


i  Huriro) 


trreniler  in  persuading 

iS'!t'Tnily  popular  flfmre 
.  n  his  siTi'pie.  kindly  ways 
ft'i's  ■>;■  rhi'  French  eourt. 
'.i-kn.>\v!,-di:>.^l  that  his  wit 
1  Tnaiih  Tor  al!  their  bril- 
:^n.h  ill  -li.lr  "sahms"  of 
i.*  :i  ;■hi;,■ls,^;.her  and  free- 
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crushed,  the  last  hope  of  successful  resistance  in  the  South  would  have 
peared.     Now,  as  Cornwallis  withdrew  toward  the  seacoast,  the  country  folk  of 
Doth  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  flocked  to  Greene's  standard. 

In  a  few  days  he  resolutely  recrossed  the  Dan  River,  and  with  his  increased 
forces  advanced  against  Cornwallis.  The  two  armies  met  at  Guilford  Court- 
house, and  fought  a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle.  Most  of  Greene's  newly 
joined  militia  found  war  little  to  their  taste,  and  fled  precipitously.  His  reg- 
ular troops  then  retreated  slowly  and  in  good  order.  The  British  claimed  the 
victory,  but  Cornwallis  frankly  admitted  to  his  home  government  that  his  losses 
had  been  so  heavy  that  a  few  more  such  successes  would  leave  him  without  an 
army.  He  continued  his  retreat  toward  the  seacoast,  and  the  militia  returned 
to  Greene's  standard,  who  from  his  defeat  reaped  all  the  fruits  of  a  victory. 

Cornwallis  now  determined  on  the  bold  plan  of  joining  the  English  troops 
who  were  ravaging  Virginia  under  Arnold.     He  probably  expected  Greene  to 
follow  him,  but  the  American  adopted  the  shrewder  expedient  of  leaving  Vir- 
ginia to  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  marched  southward  through  the  Carolinas. 
By  this  means  he  recovered  both  of  these  States  to  the  American  cause.     The 
garrisons  which  Cornwallis  had  left  at  various  important  points,  were  more  than 
once  able  to  defeat  Greene's  entire  force,  but  so  ably  did  he  handle  the  situa- 
tion that  defeat  continued  *to  have  for  him  the  same  results  as  victory  gives 
other  men.     One  by  one  the  British  garrisons  were  driven  out  or  captured, 
until  before  the  close  of  the  year  their  forces  were  again  confined  to  the  single 
strong  city  of  Charleston.     The  remainder  of  the  Carolinas  were  in  Greene's 
hands,  and  more  firmly  attached  than  ever  to  the  cause  of  Independence.     This 
whole  remarkable  campaign,  wherein  a  more  numerous  and  constantly  victorious 
foe  was  made  to  work  out  its  own  complete  defeat,  must  certainly  rank  among 
the  marvels  of  military  art. 

The  main  seat  of  the  war  had  shifted  with  Cornwallis  to  Virginia.  Gen- 
eral Arnold  went  back  to  New  York,  but  his  troops  and  ships,  combined  with 
some  further  reinforcements,  swelled  Cornwallis'  effective  force  to  about  eight 
thousand  soldiers  and  two  thousand  sailors.  Lafayette  had  been  sent  with  a 
small  band  of  American  regulars  to  oppose  him,  but  these  were  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose. 

It  was  now  that  Washington  planned  his  great  final  coup.  A  powerful 
French  fleet  was  known  to  be  on  its  way  to  the  American  coast,  and  Washing- 
ton by  threatening  New  York  convinced  Clinton,  the  English  commander 
there,  that  he  was  to  be  attacked.  In  his  anxiety,  Clinton  sent  Cornwallis 
word  to  gather  all  the  Virginia  troops  upon  the  Yorktown  peninsula,  entrench 
his  lines^  and  send  such  regiments  as  could  be  spared,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
ffcw  York.     Cornwallis  obeyed  orders  to  the  extent  of  moving  his  troops  to 
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Torktown.  but  concluded  that  none  at  all  could  be  detached  from  hli  om 
■enioe. 

The  expected  French  fleet  arrived  off  Vii^ia  instead  of  New  York,  and 
landed  about  three  thousand  troops,  who,  uniting  with  Lafayette,  advanced 
toward  Yorktown.  At  the  same  time  Washington  moved  hither  and  thither 
around  New  York,  still  further  bewildering  Clinton,  and  then  suddenly  was  off 
for  Yorktown  with  all  his  forces.  He  was  gone  a  week  before  Clinton  realized 
it,  and  by  that  time  it  was  too  late  to  follow. 

Thus  Comwallis  was  shut  up  in  Yorktown  by  an  army  probably  double  hii 
own,  and  the  French  fleet  prevented  his  escape  by  sea.  It  was  late  in  Septem- 
ber before  all  the  troops  of  the  allies  reached  Yorktown,  but  then  the  siege 
progressed  rapidly.  French  and  Americans  vied  with  each  other  in  stonning 
Comwallis'  outlying  fortifications.  He  tried  to  force  his  way  through  their 
tightening  lines,  but  was  repelled.  His  means  of  resistance  were  exhausted, 
and  on  October  19,  1781,  he  surrendered  himself  and  his  entire  army  b) 
Washington  as  prisoners  of  war, 

A  second  British  army  even  stronger  than  Burgoyne's  had  thus  been  con- 
quered by  the  despised  Americans,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end.  7^e  English 
Government  did  not  immediately  realize  this,  King  George  declaring  he  would 
never  yield.  But  the  English  people  insisted  that  tbe  ill-advised  and  unfortunate 
contest  should  close.  In  1782  commissioners  came  again  from  England  as 
they  had  in  1778,  but  this  time  they  were  authorized  to  acknowledge  our  Inde- 
pendence. A  "peace  ball "  was  celebrated  in  Virginia  in  honor  of  the  French 
allies  who  had  done  so  much  to  aid  us,  and  the  final  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris, 
September  3,  1783.  On  November  2$,  of  that  year,  the  last  of  the  Britidi 
troops  evacuated  New  York  City,  and  the  forees  under  Washington  entered  it 
in  triumph.  The  thirteen  united  States  of  America  were  fully  established  and 
recQgnited  aa  independent  nations. 
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MARION  AND  HIS  MEN 

CA  Fttw  Bands  Hiding  In  th«  MarsliM  Uphold  thm  Warf ar«  A«aln«t  thm 

In  thm  South) 

Prom  a  painting  by  the  American  artiit,  W.  AamMy 


ONE  of  the  results  of  Franklin's  visit  was  the  sending  of 
a  French  fleet  to  America's  aid ;  and  after  this, the  scene 
of  figthing  shifted  to  the  southern  colonies.  Here  the 
British  captured  Charleston,  the  principal  city  of  the  far 
south,  and  made  it  a  center  from  which  they  conquered  all  the 
surrounding  country.  There  was  no  regular  army  to  with- 
stand them,  and  tiiey  soon  held  all  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  most  of  North  Carolina  as  well.  The  only  resis- 
tance that  remained  was  offered  by  a  few  bands  of  determined 
patriots  who  hid  in  the  swamps  and  forests,  and  from  there 
made  sudden  raids  against  the  British  forces. 

Most  noted  among  the  leaders  of  these  guerilla  bands  was 
Francis  Marion,  the  ** swamp  fox,"  as  the  English  called  him. 
He  and  his  men  hid  amid  the  broad  bayous  of  the  Carolina 
coast.  They  knew  every  pathway  of  the  marshes  and  had 
secret  hiding  spots  to  which  they  transported  their  horses  and 
spoils  by  boat,  disappearing  when  the  British  armies  came 
after  them  in  force,  but  always  ready  for  attack  on  any  smaller 
force.  An  English  officer  records  that,  being  sent  with  a  flag 
of  truce  to  Marion,  he  found  him  sharing  with  his  men  as  their 
only  meal  a  few  roughly  baked  potatoes.  The  comment  became 
general  among  the  British  officials  that  so  long  as  men  were 
willing  to  live  and  eat  as  did  Marion  and  his  men,  there  was 
no  possible  way  of  conquering  them  or  conquering  America. 
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Chapter  XIII 

THE  BUILDING     OF   OUR   NATION 

[AnthM-iliei !  Voo  HolK,  "Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States"  ;  Cortls,  "History  of 
the  CoostltQtion "  ;  Hart,  "Fannalion  of  the  Union"  ;  "The  Federalist"  ;  Gilpin,  "Papers  of  lames 
Madison"  ;  Tbomas  Jefferson,  "  Notes  on  Virginia"  ;  Bancroft,  "  History  of  the  Coastitutfon "  ; 
Biyce.  "  American  Commonweal Ih."] 

EVER,  perhaps,  has  a  nation  begun  its  career  under  con- 
ditions so  unfavorable,  so  deplorable,  as  faced  the  thirteen 
American  States  at  the  close  of  the  British  war.  The 
whole  country  had  been  impoverished,  almost  ruined,  by 
the  repeated  British  raids.  The  lower  class  of  people, 
finding  that  their  Government  could  not  protect  them, 
had  lost  respect  for  it,  and  indeed  for  all  law  of  what- 
soever kind. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  United  States 
was  not  then  a  single  and  well-loved  country.     Each  colony 
had  in   1776  become  a  tiny  independent    nation,  immensely 
proud  of  its  separate  existence  and  individuality,  jealous  of 
anything  that  might  interfere  with  this.     A  man's  patriotism 
was  bDunded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  colony.     He  re- 
garded the  others  with  friendly  and  perhaps  cordial  interest,  but 
s  ready  enough  to  quarrel  with  them  on  occasion.      Interstate 
disputes  sometimes  reached  almost  to  the  point  of  war. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  thirteen  States  were  leagued  together 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  at  the  urgency  of  Congress  they  had 
adopted  in  1781.     But  the  new  Congress  elected  under  these  Articles  was  as 
powerless  as  the  former  one.      The  jealous  States  refused  it  all  authority  to 
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bind  their  individual  actions.  This  lack  of  power  to  enforce  its  commands  had 
been  the  great  difficulty  confronting  Congress  throughout  the  war.  It  or- 
dered; the  States  obeyed  if  they  pleased,  refusing  more  often  than  they 
complied. 

Congress  had  thus  grown  ever  weaker.  Its  promises  could  not  be  trusted; 
its  authority  was  despised.  To  carry  on  the  war  it  had  been  compelled  to  con- 
tract enormous  debts.  Only  for  the  financial  ability  and  generosity  of  Robert 
Morris,  once  the  richest  man  in  the  country  but  beggared  in  its  service,  the 
Revolution  must  have  collapsed  long  before  its  successful  issue.  Money  was 
obtained  partly  by  loans  from  foreign  nations,  partly  by  the  "continental** 
paper  money  or  promises  to  pay,  which  Congress  so  freely  issued. 

The  individual  States  refused  to  assume  these  debts;  they  had  heavy  finan* 
cial  burdens  of  their  own.     Even  after  agreeing  to  the  Confederation,  they 
would  scarce  pay  the  requisitions  by  which  Coilgress  called  on  them  for  money 
to  meet  its  current  expenses.     The  general  Government  was  thus  bankrupt  and 
dishonored. 

Congress  got  rid  of  the  continental  notes  by  the  simple  expedient  of  flatly 
declaring  them  worthless  and  refusing  to  redeem  them.  This  seemingly  dis- 
honorable act  did  not,  however,  inflict  much  serious  suflfering  or  even  arouse 
protest.  The  notes,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  sunk  to  a  mere  nominal 
value,  and  those  who  held  them  when  they  were  finally  repudiated  were  seldom 
the  original  owners,  and  had  not  in  most  cases  given  any  considerable  value 
for  them.  The  foreign  debts  could  not  be  so  easily  dismissed,  and  they  con- 
tinued as  an  ever-darkening  shadow  through  all  the  period  of  the  Con- 
federation. 

A  yet  more  serious  difficulty  lay  with  the  army.  The  war  being  over,. what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  regular  forces  ?  Could  these  men  be  turned  out  ragged 
and  penniless,  to  make  their  way  back  as  best  they  could  to  homes  perhaps 
ruined,  to  districts  where  they  might  find  no  employment  or  only  the  very  low- 
est.^ The  soldiers  themselves  had  no  idea  of  submitting  to  such  a  dismissaL 
They  entreated  Washington,  their  tried  leader  and  trusted  friend,  to  protect 
them,  to  secure  them  their  just  money  dues.  They  even  declared  that  America 
would  be  safest  as  a  monarchy,  and  offered  to  make  Washington  a  king. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  had  the  great  patriot  so  willed,  he  could  have 
been  the  first  American  monarch,  but  he  steadfastly  refused.  "  If  I  am  not 
deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,"  he  told  his  entreaters,  "you  could  riot 
have  found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes  could  be  more  disagreeable.**  He 
did,  nevertheless,  insist  on  Congress  finding  money  for  the  men,  and  they 
finally  dispersed.  Washington  bade  adieu  to  the  army,  at  the  close  of  Novem* 
ber,  1783,  and  set  the  final  seal  upon  his  splendid  patriotism  by  returning 
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THE  "PEACE  BALL" 
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THE  American  Revolution  really  ended,  as  every  Ameri- 
can knows,  wilh  the  surrender  of  (.'ormvallis  at  York- 
town,  in  VirtriniH.  (ienenil  Coniwallis,  hnvinc  crushed 
the  gouthem  colonies.  e.\eept  for  llie  frnprrilla  liaiids.  marched 
his  ann.v  northward  into  Virfriniii.  Here  he  was  entrapped 
by  Washiu'gton,  who  slipped  tjiiietly  away  from  the  north  and 
bad  his  anny  in  Virginia  before  the  British  knew  what  had 
become  of  him.  With  the  aid  of  a  powerful  French  fleet  and 
a  small  French  army  nnder  Count  RoehainlH-nu^  he  siirroimded 
Comwallis  and  eonipelled  his  surrender. 

This  brilliant  capture  of  nn  entire  British  army  led  to  a 
very  t;eueral  feelinp  in  America  that  Ihe  war  was  over,  that 
England  would  be  too  exhausted  to  jiiither  fresh  troops  and 
expend  them  in  a  renewed  attack.  Hence  the  French  and 
American  nflicers  who  bad  fraternized  at  Yorktown  united 
in  eelebnitintr  n  "peace  ball,"  which  should  Her\'e  eipially  bb 
a  memento  of  their  victory  and  as  a  means  of  stn>ngthening 
their  mutual  friendship.  To  this  ball  Washintrton  hnmght 
not  only  his  wife,  but  also  his  asred  mother  from  their  Virginia 
home.  His  mother,  as  the  chief  lady  of  tlie  land,  weleumed  the 
French  officers,  Kochambeau,  Lafayette  and  Ihe  othei's,  thank- 
ing them  for  their  services  while  reeeiving  their  congratula- 
tions on  her  son's  -ireat  \'i<'tory. 
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quietly  to  the  society  of  his  wife  and  aged  mother  at  Mount  Vernon,  his  Vir« 
ginia  home. 

Yet  another  dangerous  problem  for  the  States  lay  in  their  conflicting  claims 
to  the  territory  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  Great  Britain 
ceded  to  them  all  of  this  vast  tract,  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  You  will  recall  how  vague  and  contradictory  had  been  the  orig- 
inal grants  of  land  made  by  various  kings  to  the  founders  of  colonies.  Vir- 
ginia, the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  powerful  of  the  States,  claimed  that  her 
boundaries  extended  indefinitely  northward  and  westward  beyond  the  AUe- 
ghanies. Other  States  claimed  portions  of  this  "  Northwest  Territory."  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  asserted  rights  to  what  is  now  western  New  York. 
That  State  looked  on  Vermont  as  a  part  of  her  domains.  Amid  all  these  jang- 
ling quarrels  agreement  seemed  impossible. 

The  neutral  European  powers  began  to  take  note  of  our  existence.  Prussia 
signed  a  treaty  of  "  amity  and  commerce "  with  our  commissioners,  Franklin 
and  Jefferson,  at  The  Hague  in  1785 ;  and  other  nations  soon  followed  her  ex- 
ample. Yet  unprejudiced  observers  freely  predicted  the  dissolution  of  the 
American  league.  The  country  was  so  vast  that  news  by  the  swiftest  courier 
took  two  months  to  travel  from  one  of  its  borders  to  the  other.  Such  an  em- 
pire,  declared  our  critics,  could  not  possibly  be  held  together  except  by  a 
single,  strong,  centralized  government. 

In  part  they  were  undoubtedly  right,  and,  though  material  prosperity  slowly 
returned  to  the  country,  the  bonds  of  our  Confederation  grew  weaker  every  year. 
In  1786,  Massachusetts,  whose  inhabitants  were  supposedly  the  most  law-abid- 
ing of  all,  had  to  face  a  revolt  against  the  payment  of  taxes.  These  were  so 
oppressive  that  many  of  the  farmers  declared  that  all  land  should  be  held  in 
common.  Rioting  continued  for  several  months,  and  ''  Shay's  Rebellion,"  as 
it  was  called  from  one  of  its  leaders,  was  only  put  down  by  the  vigorous  use  of 
armed  force. 

The  mountaineers  in  North  Carolina  elected  a  governor  and  legislature  of 
their,  own,  and  declared  themselves  the  independent  State  of  Franklin.  This 
little  commonwealth  existed  over  a  year  before  it  was  abandoned.  Spain, 
which  temporarily  owned  Florida  and  also  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  around  its  mouth,  prevented  the  Americans  from  navigating  the  great  river; 
whereon  the  pioneers  in  the  Ohio  valley  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  her  on  their 
own  account,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  Confederation  if  they  were 
not  supported. 

Should  the  Union,  in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  be  abandoned.^  Our 
ablest  citizens  said.  No !  They  saw  that  the  little  separate  States  would  waste 
their  strength  in  war  against  one  another,  and  thus  divided  must  inevitably 

too 
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fall  a  prey  to  the  grasping  Powers  of  Europe.  One  last  e£Fort  was  made  to 
rouse  them  above  their  petty  jealousies,  and  draw  them  into  a  firm  and  lasting 
body.  A  preliminary  convention  called  by  Washington  himself  met  in  1786; 
and  in  1787  the  famous  Constitutional  Convention,  authorized  both  by  Congress 
and  by  the  States,  met  at  Philadelphia. 

It  consisted  of  fifty-five  of  the  ablest  men  the  country  had  produced. 
Neither  John  Adams  nor  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
Congress,  the  great  typical  figures  of  our  North  and  South,  was  present ;  for 
both  were  in  Europe,  the  former  as  our  representative  in  England,  the  latter 
in  France. 

But  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Robert  Morris  were 
among  the  members  of  the  Convention.  Washington  was  chosen  its  presiding 
officer,  and  the  entire  country  awaited  with  anxiety  and  with  respect  the  result 
of  the  important  conference. 

From  its  deliberations  emerged  the  United  States  as  we  know  it  to-day,  a 
single  nation,  firm,  strong,  and  indissolubly  united,  with  its  people  law-bound 
by  their  own  hand,  and  freer  thus  than  ever  nation  had  been  before.  Let  us 
look  a  little  at  the  steps  by  which  this  grand  result  was  accomplished* 

The  Constitution  was  a  series  of  compromises  between  the  many  conflicting 
interests  of  the  States.  Twice  the  Convention  had  nearly  separated,  in  despair 
of  ever  being  able  to  agree.  The  gloomy  and  disgraceful  years  under  a  helpless 
Congress  had  not,  however,  been  wasted.  They  had  shown  everybody  that 
some  amount  of  power  and  real  authority  must  of  necessity  be  given  to  the 
central  government.  But  just  how  much  ought  the  States  to  yield?  How 
much  could  they  be  persuaded  to  yield  ?  Should  an  unwieldy  and  cumbrous 
Congress  endeavor  to  enforce  its  own  laws,  or  should  a  single  man  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Union  as  its  "  Executive  *'  or  enforcing  power  .^  These  were  the 
earliest  problems  to  be  faced. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  have  a  President  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  he  was 
to  be  elected  indirectly  by  the  entire  people.  Congress  was  given  equal  power 
with  the  States  to  lay  and  to  collect  taxes,  and  it  was  given  complete  authority 
in  all  national  affairs,  the  States  being  restricted  to  their  own  local  business. 
Moreover,  the  laws  of  Congress  were  declared  the  supreme  law  of  all  the  land, 
and  a  "  Supreme  Court "  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  authority 
to  decide  all  points  of  legal  dispute. 

These  matters  being  substantially  agreed  upon,  the  Convention  found  itself 
confronted  by  yet  more  obstinately  debated  issues.  Most  difficult  of  all  was 
the  problem  of  the  large  and  small  States.  Should  representation  in  the  new 
Government  be  according  to  population,  or  should  each  State  have  an  equal 
vote  ?    According  to  the  first  method,  Virginia  with  its  three-quarters  of  a  mil* 
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(Waahlntlsn  mnd  HU  Tioapa  Ent«in(  Naw  Ysrk  ■•  th*  BrllUli  Lh**) 

From  (iH  engraring  of  the  lime 

THE  lU'Rpp  til  wliipli  the  vJL'lors  of  Yorktown  looked  for- 
wattl  with  such  einitiiU'in-t'.  i-aiiio  iiiil<-fil  as  h  result  of 
thuir  triiiiiiph.  Iiiil  not  iinlil  til'tcr  iiii  iiil(>rriil  of  nearly 
two  yeai-K.  In  tlir  tiriit  |ili)(-t',  il  took  loii^  fur  the  news  of  the 
siirremk'r  to  n-iii-h  Kiifiljind.  Tln-ii  il  tiHik  longer  Ntill  for  the 
obstiiiHte  Kiiitr  (Jwiriri.'  iiixl  liis  ubstiniilc  snii|Kirtors  to  i*ecog- 
nize  the  iiiHffnitii(k>  of  tlu'  tliNiiHlcr  (iiid  reiilize  how  nearly  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  tlieiii  lo  riiisf  fivsb  armies  and  trans- 
port these  to  America.  Tlnw  it  was  iilmost  ii  year  after  the 
disaster  iH-foie  thi'  kiiiji  liml  yicbleil  so  fur  iis  to  accept  the 
iduH  of  Amei'ieiin  iniii-|H-iidt'tjiv  and  appoint  I'oiiiinissiouers  of 
poticc  1o  arranyi-  tin-  di'tails. 

Heiiee  it  was  not  until  iln-  year  17^;!  tliiil  tlie  British  troops 
beirati  I'vai-natiiij:,  oiif  aft.-r  jniiiihi-r.  iln-  Aiiii'ri<-ati  \Kn-H  they 
had  so  Inn;:  In-ld  in  bomlimr.  Last  <it  all  tlu-  cities  to  lie  tlms 
Biirreiideied  was  N.-w  Yoik.  wlu-iv  -KvtK-natii.n  Day"  (No- 
vember 2ti.  17K;{}  is  slill  lu'ld  in  .iiiyim^i  mriiioi'v.  Wiwhinj^on 
iind  all  liis  army  wiTr  in  uaitinL'  onlsiili'  Ni-w  York,  and  as 
the  last  Britisb  Ironps  witii.iivw.  Ilie  Am.-rii'ans  mart-bed  in. 
For  over  st-ven  years  thi-  i-ily  lia.l  b.'vTi  \\w  beadiiuarlei-s  of 
Knifltsh  arms:  now  its  <-ili/<'T)s  weleo)a<'il  with  I'a^'er  joy  the 
eiitranee  <if  111.-  )i(']'..i.-  liLrralnr. 
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lion  people  would  outweigh  little  Delaware  in  the  national  councils  by  over  a 
dozen  votes  to  one.  By  the  other  system  each  individual  Delaware  citizen  had 
more  than  a  dozen  times  the  influence  of  a  Virginian.  In  the  early  Congresses 
and  under  the  Confederation,  every  State  had  been  regarded  as  a  separate  nation 
and  had  possessed  an  equal  vote ;  but  that  was  the  very  reason  why  the  larger 
States  had  so  frequently  refused  to  be  bound  by  Congressional  decrees.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  accept  dictation  from  a  few  scattered,  sparsely  inhabited 
settlements.  Yet  how  could  the  little  States  be  expected  voluntarily  to  sink 
themselves  into  obscurity,  by  surrendering  practically  all  voice  and  influence 
and  independent  sovereignty  i  We  all  know  the  compromise  finally  adopted. 
Congress  was  divided  into  two  houses.  In  the  Senate,  each  State  was  given 
equal  representation ;  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  number  was  accord- 
ing to  population. 

Other  serious  difficulties  arose  between  free  and  slave-holding  regions,  be- 
tween seaboard  and  frontier,  between  communities  engaged  in  trade  and  those 
in  agfriculture.  Compromise  was  everywhere  the  order  of  the  day.  Some 
points  were  really  left  unsettled,  and  that  is  why  we  still  dispute  about  tariff 
duties,  that  is  why  the  great  slavery  war  wellnigh  disrupted  our  land.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  Convention  thought  slavery  was  dying  out  of  itself,  and 
the  question  was  considered  less  important  than  some  others.  **  The  slave 
trade  is  iniquitous,*'  said  a  Connecticut  member,  "  but  inasmuch  as  the  point  of 
representation  is  settled,  I  shall  not  object."  Thus  were  the  seeds  of  disunion 
permitted  to  hide  themselves  even  in  this  splendid  document  of  our  country's 
birth. 

The  labors  of  the  Convention  were  completed  in  about  five  months.  Prob- 
ably no  one  of  its  members  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  result.  They  only  ac- 
cepted the  Constitution  as  the  best  that  could  be  agreed  upon,  as  something 
infinitely  preferable  to  disunion.  Some  few  of  them  even  refused  to  sign  it, 
and  went  home  to  fight  against  its  adoption. 

Of  course,  the  members  could  not  themselves  make  their  system  binding 
upon  their  States.  They  merely  recommended  its  adoption.  The  Consti- 
tution itself  declared  that  it  would  be  put  into  operation  when  nine  States 
should  accept  it.  For  a  while,  such  a  time  seemed  never  likely  to  arrive. 
Not  a  State,  one  might  almost  say  not  a  man  in  America,  but  found  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  system.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  whole 
scheme  had  been  framed  upon  the  mutual  compromise  of  such  deep-seated 
antagonisms ! 

James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Jay  now  performed  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  their  many  services  to  America.  They  published  the  "  Feder- 
alist/' a  series  of  papers  discussing  each  point  of  the  Constitution  with  such 
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truth,  such  patriotism,  and  such  far-sighted  wisdom  as  brought  all  men  t6 
broader  views. 

It  has  been  well  said,  too,  that  only  the  existence  of  Washington  made  our 
Union  possible.  To  no  other  man  would  the  American  people,  so  lately  es- 
caped from  the  tyranny  of  King  George,  have  entrusted  the  mighty  power 
wielded  by  our  President.  The  constant  objection  lu^ed  to  the  untried  system 
was  that  a  President  might  easily  make]  himself  a  king.  "  But  we  have  Wash- 
ington to  be  our  President,"  was  the  unanswerable  response. 

Each  State  had  amendments  it  wanted  to  make  before  accepting  the  Con- 
stitution. Yet  if  one  could  amend,  all  could.  The  document  would  be  torn  to 
pieces,  be  nullified ;  and  the  work  must  be  begun  all  over.  One  by  one  the 
objectors  gave  in,  and  offered  their  amendments  simply  as  suggestions  to  the 
new  Government.  Twelve  of  these  amendments,  each  reserving  a  little  bit  of 
power  to  States  or  individuals,  were  afterward  added  to  the  Constitution. 

The  first  State  to  come  under  the  "  new  roof  "  as  it  was  called,  was  Dela- 
ware. Pennsylvania  followed.  Virginia,  despite  all  the  influence  of  Washing- 
ton and  Madison,  wavered  and  was  only  the  tenth  to  agree.  Still  closer  was 
the  fight  in  New  York,  where  naught  but  Alexander  Hamilton's  earnest  elo' 
quence  finally  swung  a  hostile  convention  to  his  side. 

New  York  was  the  eleventh  State,  and  the  Constitution  was  assured.  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  still  held  out.  They  did  not,  in  fact,  join  our  Union 
until  after  it  was  actually  established  and  in  operation.  North  Carolina  entered 
late  in  1789,  Rhode  Island  in  1790. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  Congress  declared  the  Constitution  adopted,  named  New 
York  City  as  the  capital  of  the  Union,  called  for  elections,  and  set  the  first 
Wednesday  of  March,  1789,  as  the  day  when  the  new  Government  should  go 
into  operation.  In  the  interim,  Congress  continued  its  sessions,  and  did  us  one 
service  deserving  memory.  The  various  States  had  one  by  one  resigned  to  the 
general  Government  almost  all  their  claims  to  territory  in  the  Mississijqpi  val- 
ley, and  in  1788  Congress  organized  a  system  of  territorial  government  which 
has  ever  since  been  used  for  our  "  territories,"  or  undeveloped  States.  The 
whole  region  north  of  the  Ohio  was  set  off  as  the  "  Northwest  Territory,"  and 
a  rush  of  settlers  penetrated  the  distant  but  attractive  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  various  States  proceeded  with  their  elections,  and  the  newly 
chosen  Senators  and  Representatives  gathered  at  New  York.  The  votes  of  the 
presidential  electors  could  not  be  counted  until  the  new  Congress  was  organ* 
ized,  but  there  was  no  doubt  felt  anywhere  as  to  their  choice.  When  the  bal- 
lots were  formally  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  "  Father  of  our  country  "  had 
indeed  received  an  honor  higher  than  has  ever  been  accorded  to  any  other 
American.    There  was  not  one  dissenting  vote.    By  an  absolutely  unanimous 
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THE  STATES  OF  1783 

(A  Map  ShswlDc  Juat  Wtwt  Rafloiu  EbbIuuI  AckBowladi^  aa  I 
Prtpartd  for  the  prettnl  aork  by  Ait*li»  Smith 


IT  must  be  remembered  that  our  present  country,  "The 
United  States  of  America,"  did  not  exist  when  the  Britons 

left  us  to  ourselves  Id  1763.  They  had  acknowledged  the 
independence  not  of  one  nation  but  of  thirteen.  These  feeble, 
independent  States,  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  had  as  jet 
no  real  union.  They  had  agreed  to  a  temporary  coalition 
against  England,  and  had  elected  their  "Continental  Con- 
gress"; but  they  only  obeyed  this  Congress  when  they  saw  fit. 
They  we're  just  thirteen  separate  nations  joined  in  a  temporary 
alliance  or  confederation,  from  which  any  one  could  wiUidraw 
at  will.  Let  us  note  these  new  born  States  and  the  region  they 
held  upon  the  map.  In  New  England  there  were  four  States: 
Massachusetts,  of  which  the  region  of  Maine  formed  part,  New 
Hampshire,  an  uncertain  section  cut  like  a  wedge  oat  of  the 
midst  of  ]\IassachusEtts,  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island  which 
Roger  "Williams  had  built  up,  and  Connecticut.  In  the  mid- 
dle region  there  were  also  four  States,  and  in  the  sontli  five. 

To  the  west  none  of  the  boundaries  were  very  sure.  Vir- 
ginia, the  oldest  State  in  the  South,  claimed  all  the  western 
regions  as  far  as  the  Mississippi.  Massachusetts  also  claimed 
much  of  the  northwest.  The  ^rewdness  of  Franklin  had  in- 
duced the  English  peace  commissioners  to  include  all  this 
"Nortli- western  territory"  in  the  region  yielded  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. 
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choice,  George  Washington  had  been  elected  the  first  President  of  the  "  United 
States  of  America." 

For  Vice-President,  nothing  like  the  same  unanimity  prevailed.  Many  men 
might  fairiy  aspire  to  the  honor,  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  the  first 
leader  of  the  Revolution;  John  Adams,  his  cousin,  minister  to  England  and 
leading  orator  in  the  Congress  that  declared  our  Independence;  Thomas  Jeffer 
son,  the  writer  of  that  famous  Declaration  ;  John  Jay,  the  most  prominent  jurist 
of  the  country — each  of  these  men  had  his  advocates.  It  was  generally  fell 
that,  with  a  Virginia  man  for  President,  a  Northerner,  probably  from  Massa- 
chusetts, should  be  given  second  place,  and  this  had  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  John  Adams,  who  received  the  largest  number,  though  not  a  majority, 
of  the  votes  and  was  declared  elected. 

Notice  of  Washington's  election  was  despatched  to  him  at  Mount  Vernon 
with  all  haste,  and  the  new  President  proceeded  to  New  York  in  great  cere- 
mony, his  whole  route  lined  with  a  grateful,  cheering  people.  On  April  30, 
1 789,  he  was  inaugurated  at  "  Federal  Hall,"  where  the  New  York  sub-treasury 
now  stands  in  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

They  say  he  trembled  as  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  at  the  end  looked  to 
Heaven  and  added  :  "  I  swear,  so  help  me  God."  He  was  certainly  agitated 
and  nervous  in  his  brief  inauguration  speech  that  followed.  Most  of  us  love 
hi m  all  the  better  for  that;  it  recalls  the  hesitation  with  which  he  accepted 
command  of  America's  cause  in  lyy^,  and  we  realize  how  solemnly  he  madCi 
how  sacredly  he  meant  to  keep,  his  vow. 
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Chapter  XIV 
THE  EARLY   DAYS  OF   STRUGGLE. 

{AulAttri/iei  .■  Walker.  "  The  Making  of  (he  Nation  "  ;  Fiske,  "  Critical  Period  of  American 
Riitory,"  "  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  "  ;  Johnston,  "  HistoTj  of  American  Folirics  " ; 
Stanwood.  "  History  of  Presidential  Election*  "  ;  Gibbs,  "  AdminiitratioDol  Washington  and  Adam*"; 
Lodge,  "  Washiogton,"  "Hamilton";  Morse.  "Hamilton,"  "  John  Adams,"  "JeSetaon"  ;  Gtil- 
wold,  "  The  Republican  Court '"  ;  W.  Maclay,  "  Jonnial ";  Thomas  Jefferson,  "  Anas."] 

SHE  new  Government  was  prosperous  from  its  birth,  though 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  difficulties  disappeared 
the  moment  the  Union  was  established.    The  advan- 
tage of  having  Washington  at  its  head  was  manifest  at 
once;  for  Congress  trusted  him,  and  in  its  eagerness 
to  aid  his  work,  created  four  powerful  ofBcials  to  be 
appointed  by  him  and  to  serve  as  his  assistants  or  "  cab- 
inet "  of  advisers.     These  were  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  Sec- 
retary of  War,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  an  Attorney- 
General. 

The  discussion  of  the  Constitution  had  already  revealed 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  ways  of  "  interpreting  "  it.  Some 
:n,  desiring  a  strong  central  Government,  construed  the  great 
document  "  liberally  " ;  that  is,  stretched  it  so  as  to  give  all 
possible  power  to  Congress.  Some,  clinging  to  the  rights  of 
the  States,  interpreted  it  "  strictly,"  and  would  have  Congress  do  nothing  except 
what  was  specifically  authorized  in  the  Constitution.  Most  prominent  of  the 
"  Federalists,"  as  the  friends  of  strong  government  came  to  be  called,  because 
they  favored  the  Federation  or  Union,  were  Vice-IVesident  Adams  and  Alex- 
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nklln  and  Jaff*r>on  Slfnlnt  tha  "Truty  sf  Tit*  !!■««•"> 

From  II  iminliH.!  I>h  Ih.-  lltrmtin  artiti,  O.  SUlw 


L0O>»E  and  imiii'iiVct  iis  w.is  i>iir  i-oiifcderBtion  of  inds- 
]ii'iKli-iit  (••il(ini<w.  it  iilti'ai-li'il  l)ii-  i-iit;er  interest  and  tt 
ti-iilioii  oj'  i>tli>T  liiirils.  Kii^'linid  lind  prevented  otim 
iiiitions  rnini  trading.'  witli  ihc  (■iili>nii>s:  so  that  our  freedom 
{iroiniscd  to  i){M'ti  a  iit-w  S'liin-c  i>t'  woaltli  tn  all  Europe.  The 
lirst  pivi'riiiiit'til  lu  laki>  iith'iiiita^'i'  nf  this  was  PruBsia.  Hs 
ini^)itii.'Hl  military  monarrli,  Kri'i)i>riL-k  the  (Jreat,  then  ut 
upon  her  thi-imi-:  ht-  ]>ri>r('SN<'(l  ii  pnilound  wlmi ration  for  Gen- 
eral WaK}iint!tiin.  Imtli  as  n  siilificr  and  a»  a  patriot,  and  did 
much  to  s<rk  Aitii'Hi'iitt  I'ririidship.  lli-njaniin  Franklin  and 
Thomas  JclVi'i-sKri.  nliascd  Ironi  nntiinus  tlnty  at  the  Frendl 
and  Eu<rlish  cinirls,  lui't  tlii'  I'russiaii  ivpr^^Gntativea  at  Tba 
Ilninie.  H'>]lniid'K  i-npilal.  and  Ilit'r<-  in  17S5  signed  with  Frot- 
siaour  Hr'sl  li'mty  ol'  ■■;iiiiity  ami  '■i>rjiirici'(:('," 

Othfi-  niilioti!*  Iinst..ii,-.|  lo  niakr  siiriilar  troatiea  with  tH. 
AiiierifaTi  |ir-iis|»'i'iiy  im-ivasi-d  iil  a  nifc  alnnist  inarvelotli. 
Niil  only  did  mii'  irnods  I'lili'i-  riii-i'i>rn  markets,  hut  they  were 
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ind^x*  Hamilton.  Leader  among  the  champions  of  the  States  was  Thomas 
■son. 
'V^/ashington  himself  was  strongly  Federalist  in  his  views,  having  seen  how 
merican  cause  had  been  almost  ruined  by  the  weakness  of  Congress.  But 
ain  purpose  was  to  establish  a  just  and  impartial  government;  and,  hav- 
.0  desire  to  force  his  ideas  upon  the  nation  in  defiance  of  those  of  other 
lie  invited  both  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  to  become  members  of  his  cabinet 
icial  family.  Jefferson  was  installed  as  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  of 
-easury.  The  two  men  had  been  personal  friends,  and  despite  their  an- 
i  Stic  views  the  combination  government,  for  a  time,  worked  harmoniously, 
amilton  put  our  exhausted  finances  in  order.  The  man  was  a  genius, 
touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit, "  says  Webster,  "  and  it  sprang 
its  feet."  His  most  important  achievement  was  that  of  having  the 
Uiiited  States  assume  the  individual  debts  of  each  State.  This  made  every 
P^l^lic  creditor  an  earnest  upholder  of  the  new  Goyernment.  Of  course  the 
scH^ine  was  strongly  opposed  by  States  whose  debts  were  small.  Party  lines 
*^^*^^ened  into  shape  in  Congress.  Jefferson's  supporters  declared  the  Con- 
*^^^  nation  gave  no  authority  to  assume  these  debts,  and  Hamilton  only  suc- 
^^^^ed  in  carrying  this  and  other  financial  measures  by  a  compromise. 

Xt  was  understood  that  New  York  was  but  a  temporary  capital.     Northern 
^'•^   wanted  the  permanent  site  to  be  in  the  same  latitude.     Southerners  wanted 


^    ^^  ^^rer  their  own  homes.     Most  of  Hamilton's  opponents  were  Southern  men. 
^  '^^.w  of  these  agreed  to  support  his  financial  measures,  and  he  upheld  them  in 


:mng  the  permanent  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.     The  agreement  is 

to  have  been    reached    over  Jefferson's  dinner-table.     The  District    of 

"^^1  vambia  was  ceded  to  the  Government,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Congress  was 

^  ^"""^cet  for  ten  years  at  Philadelphia  and  then  to  move  to  the  city  which  should 

I^ecially  built  for  it  at  Washington. 

These  earnest  efforts  at  harmony  and  the  balancing  of  conflicting  interests 

^^Sbt  have  been  everywhere  successful,  but  for  the  French  Revolution.     That 

t^'^^ific  outbreak,  which  began  in  1789,  the  very  year  of  the  formation  of  our 

<v^>v   Government,  soon  involved  us  in  its  difficulties.     We  owed  a  great,  an 

\^^nieasurable,  debt  to  France  for  her  aid  in  men  and  money  during  the  Revolu- 

i\on.     All  Americans  were  anxious  to  repay  this,  but  the  bloody  excesses  into 

^hich  France  soon  plunged,  revolted  cooler  men.     When  she  hurled  herself  in 

defiant  war  against  all  Europe,  we  refused  to  follow.     America  was  just  slowly 

recovering  from  her  own  exhaustive  struggle.     To  plunge  into  another  contest 

against  England  would  have  been  our  ruin. 

Washington  declared  that  only  after  twenty  years  of  peace  could  we  take 
^y  strong  position  among  nations.     Leading  men  of  all  views  agreed  with  hira 
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in  this,  even  Jefferson,  who  as  minister  to  France  had  become  warmly  in  sym- 
pathy with  her  people.  Jefferson,  however,  desired  to  favor  our  old  ally  as  far 
as  we  possibly  could  without  actual  strife.  Washington  refused  to  attempt  so 
dangerous  a  course,  which  might  at  any  moment  justify  England  in  declaring 
war.  He  insisted  on  a  strict  neutrality,  but  the  mass  of  our  people  natundly 
upheld  Jefferson,  who  thus  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  party  of  the 
hot'headed  and  the  unthinking. 

The  various  political  disputes  began  to  take  on  a  tone  of  bitterness  unknown 
in  their  earlier  stages.  Jefferson  was  called  a  reckless  demagogue.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  accused  the  Federalists,  and  especially  Hamilton,  of  aiming  at 
a  monarchy.  Washington  himself  was  not  spared  by  the  virulent  newspapers 
of  the  opposition ;  and  as  his  first  term  of  office  drew  to  an  end,  our  great 
leader,  hurt  and  saddened,  wished  to  resign  his  heavy  responsibility  and  retire 
to  his  well-earned  age  of  peace.  But  men  of  all  parties  joined  in  urging  him 
to  accept  a  re-election.  Even  Jefferson,  who  had  personally  instigated  some  of 
the  newspaper  attacks  against  the  President,  wrote  to  him  that  with  affairs  still 
at  so  critical  a  stage,  no  other  man  could  hold  the  Union  together.  Convinced 
by  these  pleadings,  Washington  once  more  set  aside  his  private  wishes  for  his 
country's  sake,  and  once  more  he  was  unanimously  elected 

Scarcely  had  he  resumed  office  (1793),  when  the  French  troubles  rose  to 
dangerous  heights.  France  seemed  to  take  our  alliance  for  granted,  and  sent 
here  as  minister  a  M.  Genet,  who  began  enlisting  men  for  the  war,  bringing 
English  ships  as  prizes  into  our  ports,  and  in  all  ways  acting  as  if  America 
were  but  a  colony  of  France.  Washington  protested  firmly,  and  Genet  re- 
sponded defiantly,  refusing  to  recognize  the  President's  authority,  on  the  ground 
that  in  this  matter  it  did  not  represent  the  "will  of  the  people."  He  thus 
trampled  under  foot  our  infant  system  of  government,  and  would  have  destroyed 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  friends  of  Frlnce  greeted  him  everywhere  with  banquets 
and  celebrations.  Washington  demanded  that  France  recall  him  for  his  insults 
to  the  Government. 

Fortunately  for  our  peace,  the  rapid  changes  in  France  had  by  this  time 
placed  in  power  a  party  opposed  to  Genet.  They  repudiated  his  actions  and 
summoned  him  home.  Fearing  that  he  would  be  beheaded,  he  wisely  preferred 
staying  in  America ;  and,  abandoning  his  official  position,  he  remained  here  as 
a  private  citizen,  protected  by  the  Constitution  he  had  spumed. 

The  Genet  incident  revealed  clearly  the  perils  of  our  newly  formed  Govern- 
ment. It  was  as  yet  only  a  distrusted  experiment.  Our  people  had  not  learned 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism,  the  pride  in  the  "  United  States,"  which  is  the  basis 
of  its  present  strength.  Many  were  quite  ready  to  disband  the  Union  the  mo- 
ment it  displeased  them.     In  the  heat  of  dispute,  even  Washington  was  as- 
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FRANKLIN  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

(FrknkllB  In  Wi   PhlladalphU  Ham*   DIkuh*>  With  Hamlltsn  and  OtiMn 


From  a  painting  bg  tht  Amsrican  nrlinl,  Henri/  Bacon 


IN  a  very  few  years  after  the  acknowled^iiiGiit  of  AmericBn 
independeace   everybody   began   to  realize  that  a   much 

stronger  central  government  was  needed;  or  the  ditTerent 
States  would  soon  drift  completely  apart.  Several  times 
neighboring  States  rjuarreled,  and  were  almost  on  the  point  of 
war  with  one  another.  Finally,  at  the  urging  of  many  patriots 
with  Washington  at  their  head,  a  "Constitutional  Conven- 
tion" met  in  1787  at  Philadelphia  to  plan  a  stronger  union. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  union  soon  showed  them- 
selves almost  insurmountable.  No  State  was  willing  to  sur- 
render its  own  power  or  its  own  peculiar  institutions.  More 
than  once  the  convention  almost  disbanded  in  despair. 

In  this  difficult  moment  Benjamin  Franklin  proved  him- 
self again,  as  he  had  so  often  before,  the  shrewdest  and  wisest 
of  our  iiatriots.  On  his  return  from  establishing  our  treaties 
abroad,  he  had  been  made  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  his  home 
State.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  its  chief  members  often  gathered  round  his  lea  table 
in  Philadelphia  to  discuss  their  plans.  Franklin,  though  over 
eighty  years  old,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  all  these  arguments. 
He  was  a  constant  advocate  of  "compromse,"  urging  each  side 
to  yield  somewhat,  even  of  its  most  cherished  convictions,  so 
as  to  enable  alt  to  reach  n  common  ground  of  union.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  Franklin  argued  our  Constitution  into 
existence. 
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sailed  with  a  violence  of  langtiage  whlch^  as  he  sadly  protested,  "  could  scarcely 
be  applied  to  a  Nero,  to  a  [notorious  defaulter,  or  even  to  a  common  pick- 
pocket" 

Genet's  outrageous  insults  to  the  Government,  however,  caused  a  reaction 
in  its  favor;  men  were  resolved  to  protect  it  from  such  contempt.  Even 
Jcflferson  repudiated  Genet,  and  retained  a  place  in  Washington's  cabinet  until 
the  tumult  was  over.  But  the  ever-widening  divergence  between  his  views  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  President's  advisers  made  his  position  so  impossible 
that  he  soon  afterward  resigned. 

In  addition  to  Je£Ferson*s  anti-Federalism  and  French  sympathies,  a  third 
and  even  more  deep-rooted  difference  of  sentiment  led  to  this  division.*  Wash- 
ington and  the  Federalists  generally  were  afraid  to  trust  the  common  people. 
They  thought  the  views  of  the  ignorant  must  necessarily  be  narrow,  bounded  by 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  moment,  easily  swayed  by  demagogues,  and 
readily  carried  to  any  extravagance  of  cruelty  and  folly.  The  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution  served  to  intensify  these  beliefs,  and  the  Federalists  aimed 
more  and  more  to  restrict  the  free  exercise  of  power  by  the  people,  and  confine 
government  to  the  hands  of  the  educated. 

Jefferson,  on  the  contrary,  undismayed  by  the  horrors  in  France,  professed 
a  firm  faith  in  the  lasting  honesty  and  good  sense  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  urged  that  their  unfettered  will  must  be  law.  An  aristocracy,  he  thought, 
would  inevitably,  govern  selfishly,  for  its  own  selfish  preservation.  His  fol- 
lowers began  to  call  themselves  "  Democratic- Republicans,"  from  the  old  Greek 
word  demos,  meaning  the  common  people. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  these  points  of  difference,  for  they  were  not 
surface  disputes,  perishing  with  the  men  who  started  them.  They  found  their 
origin,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  fundamental  differences  between  man  and  man, 
and  the  present  day  sees  political  parties  fighting  the  same  old  battles.  Our 
Democrats  still  call  themselves  technically  "  Democratic-Republicans,"  and 
trace  their  party  back  to  Jefferson.  Our  Republicans,  though  not  in  such 
direct  descent,  have  inherited  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Federalism. 

Let  us,  then,  review  once  more  the  Jeffersonian  principles.  They  included 
the  upholding  of  the  liberty  of  each  State  and  individual,  as  opposed  to  a  strong, 
central  government  with  imperial  power;  the  trusting  of  the  masses,  rather 
than  their  restraint  under  an  aristocracy,  and  the  seeking  of  friendship  with 
France,  Ireland,  and  the  fiery  southern  nations,  as  against  England  and  the 
colder  races  of  the  north. 

Two  other  of  Jefferson's  fundamental  doctrines  were  those  of  economy  and 
of  simplicity.  Since  he  wished  the  central  government  to  do  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, he  naturally  insisted  that  it  should  spend  but  little,  and  thus  keep  taxes 
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low.  The  other  question,  simplicity,  was  less  trivial  than  it  perhaps  appears. 
Washington  had  thought  it  very  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  world  the  dig- 
nity and  splendor  of  his  high  office.  He  drove  about  Philadelphia  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  six  white  horses,  and  the  receptions  held  by  his  wife,  Lady  Wash- 
ington, were  marked  with  a  haughty  stiffness  and  formality  unknown  to  our  day. 
Jefferson  protested  against  all  this  ceremony.  In  later  days,  when  he  himself 
was  elected  President,  he  rode  alone  into  Wasliington  on  horseback,  and,  dis- 
mounting, tied  his  nag  to  the  nearest  post.  Whether  we  choose  to  regard  this 
as  the  shrewd  art  of  the  politician  who  knew  his  constituents,  or  as  the  real 
unostentatious  nature  of  the  man,  "  Jeffersonian  simplicity "  undoubtedly  be- 
came a  very  large  factor  in  its  originator's  success. 

Twice  during  his  second  term  Washington  was  obliged  to  employ  military 
force.  The  first  time  was  against  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
They  resented  the  intrusion  of  settlers  into  their  lands  and  defeated  two  small 
forces  despatched  against  them.  Washington  then  sent  General  Wayne  with  a 
strong  army.  "  Mad  Antony  "  was  the  nickname  Wayne  had  won  in  the  Revo- 
lution, but  now  the  Indians  learned  to  call  him  "  The-eye-that-never-sleeps." 
He  harried  them  over  hill  and  dale,  defeated  them  in  a  decisive  battle  at 
"  Fallen  Timbers  "  (1794),  and  so  completely  broke  their  spirits  that  they  sued 
humbly  for  peace. 

In  the  same  year  (1794)  arose  the  "Whiskey  Rebellion."  Hamilton's 
financial  schemes  had  compelled  the  Federalists  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  many 
things.  The  tax  on  whiskey  bore  specially  hard  upon  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  who  manufactured  it  extensively.  They  rose  in  open  rebellion, 
and  in  such  numbers  that  Washington  sent  fifteen  thousand  troops  to  crush 
them.  Confronted  by  this  overwhelming  force,  the  rebels  dispersed  without 
giving  battle.  The  vigorous  and  successful  action  with  which  the  President 
thus  met  every  form  of  resistance  to  his  authority,  slowly  reawakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  respect  for  law  which  had  wellnigh  disappeared* 

The  partisan  nature  of  the  clamor  against  Washington  over  the  Genet  mat- 
ter, and  still  more  over  a  friendly  treaty  which  he  made  with  England,  was 
clearly  shown  when  his  second  presidential  term  drew  to  a  close.  The  very 
"  Democratic- Republicans  "  who  had  assailed  him,  admitted  that  he  had  been 
right  in  both  disputed  cases,  and  urged  him  to  continue  for  yet  another  four 
years  his  wise  and  far-sighted  guidance  of  the  nation.  But  Washington 
pleaded  his  increasing  age,  which  must  soon  make  him  a  mere  figurehead,  while 
all  real  work  would  be  in  the  hands  of  his  subordinates.  He  pointed  out  also 
that  one  great  danger  to  the  nation  lay  in  a  President's  using  the  power  of  his 
office  to  secure  continued  renominations,  and  thus  to  become  practically  a  ruler 
for  life.     Washington  therefore  persisted  in  retiring,  and  thus  did  us  one  more 
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WIIIIjE  Franklin  wim  X\\e  pliilDsophur  who  made  our 
Const iliitiuit  practical,  \Vusliiri>;t(m  wan  the  hero  who 
iiiiide  it  iMisNiblf.  Th(.>  pi'iiple  of  America  had  heen 
taught  by  i^riiii  ixperieiiee  a  most  bitter  dread  of  tyranny. 
Tht;y  felt  that  their  liberty  depeiideti  on  keeping  their  gov- 
ernment in  their  own  hands:  and  the  propasition  tJiat  all  the 
thirteen  States  shonid  submit  themselves  to  one  government 
dominated  by  a  sinsrle  pei-son,  filled  them  with  fear.  But 
every  protest  atrainst  the  danger  of  a  president  beeoming  a 
tyrant,  was  answered  by  pointing  to  Washington,  who  might 
have  snatelied  arbitrary  power  a  dozen  times  during  the  Revo- 
lution, but  had  always  refused  with  seorn  every  urgency  to 
sueh  a  course  of  ambition. 

During  the  years  ol'  iMiiifusion  that  tnllowed  178.1,  Wash- 
ington kept  mainly  In  his  beautiful  Virginia  home  at  Mount 
Vernon.  There  his  agi'd  iiiotlier.  who  liad  been  all  his  life  his 
best  eounsellor,  slill  dwell  with  bim. '  His  beautiTuI  and  digni- 
lied  wife  also  shared  with  biitj  Ibi'  peaceful  retirement  in 
wliich  h<'  wailed  itiilil  bis  cnuntry  should  again  call  him  to 
her  service.  The  C'nistilutiim  as  framed  by  the  Convention 
of  ITsT  was  submitled  In  liie  various  States  for  adoption.  It 
demanded  thai  each  Slale  yield  much  of  its  freedom  to  the 
strong  eeiilral  goveiiimerit.  .\nd  as  111.-  leaders  in  each  State 
unwillingly  eojisenled  lu  do  Ibis.  Ihey  yi.-l.led  only  because  of 
Iheir  universal  enrilidniee  in  Washington. 
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service  by  setting  to  the  presidential  term  an  eight-year  limit,  which  never  has 
been  and  probably  never  will  be  overstepped. 

The  farewell  speech  with  which  our  great  benefactor  retired  from  office 
^1797)  was  full  of  such  statesmanlike  advice,  such  earnest  prophecy  of  the 
future,  that  every  American  should  know  it  by  heart,  as  all  who  deeply  love 
their  country  do.  The  United  States  was  Washington's  child,  which  he  had 
reared  and  loved,  and,  as  he  pointed  out  the  course  it  must  pursue,  not  one  self- 
ish thought  clouded  his  clear-seeing  brain.  He  died  in  1799  ^t  Mount  Ver- 
non, honored  and  mourned  as  no  other  man  has  ever  been.  The  world  now  sees 
bis  greatness  as  well  as  we,  and  Europe  unites  with  us  in  placing  him  upon  a 
fnnnacle — alone. 

.  Washington's  retirement  left  the  presidential  field  open.  Je£Ferson  was,  of 
course,  nominated  by  the  Democrats.  He  towered  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  others  of  his  party.  Among  the  Federalists  the  leadership  was  not  so 
clear.  John  Adams  claimed  the  nomination  and  received  it  As  Washing- 
ton's Vice-President  he  had  often  been  half -jestingly  referred  to  as  his  heir. 
Nevertheless,  the  real  leader  of  the  Federalist  policy,  the  man  by  whose  meas- 
ures the  party  must  stand  or  fall,  was  Hamilton.  He  was  not  upon  friendly 
terms  with  Adams,  and  the  increasing  bitterness  between  the  two  so  divided 
their  followers  that  the  Federalists  escaped  political  defeat  by  only  the  narrow- 
est of  margins.  Adams  had  a  plurality  of  but  three  in  the  electoral  college, 
and,  contrasting  this  with  Washington's  unanimous  elections,  he  used  bitterly 
to  call  himself  the  "  President  by  three  votes." 

The  vice-presidential  choice  of  his  party  fell  so  far  behind  Adams  that 
Jefferson  stood  second  on  the  list,  and  according  to  the  rule  of  the^Constitu- 
tion  became  Vice-President.  The  office  thus  became  a  check  instead  of  a  help 
to  the  administration. 

President  Adams  (i  797-1 801)  continued  the  resolute  peace  policy  of  his 
celebrated  predecessor.  England  and  France  were  still  at  war,  and  both  coun- 
tries treated  our  infant  nation  with  harshness  and  contempt.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  was  most  severe  in  its  handling  of  our  defenceless  ships. 
Yet  we  could  not  possibly  fight  both !  The  only  thing  that  kept  us  at  peace, 
as  Jefferson  said  in  later  years,  was  "  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  foe  between 
them." 

The  corrupt  French  Government  swung  the  scale  against  itself  in  1798,  by 
flatly  refiising  to  receive  our  ambassadors  unless  they  paid  money  for  the  privi- 
l^e,  a  heavy  sum  being  demanded  for  the  French  treasury,  and  another  for  the 
{irivate  pockets  of  the  governing  "  Directory."  The  insult  was  too  deep  to  be 
borne,  and  the  President  found  a  united  country  once  more  behind  him  in  his 
preparations  for  war.     Washington  was  made  general-in-chief,  and  Hamilton, 
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who  had  been  his  aide  during  the  Revolution,  was  placed  second  in  command, 
with  the  chances  that,  owing  to  Washington's  age,  Hamilton  would  be  the  act- 
ing general.  Our  ships  at  sea  began  fighting  the  French  frigates  with  glorious 
success ;  but  before  war  was  actually  declared,  another  change  came  over  the 
volatile  French  Republic,  and  the  new  authorities  were  just  a  shade  less  o£Fen- 
sive  than  the  former  ones.  Adams,  knowing  full  well  the  horrors  of  war, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  make  peace,  thereby  still  fiuther  alienating  Hamil« 
ton  and  the  extremists  of  his  party. 

Blinded  by  the  sudden  return  to  popularity  which  had  accompanied  his 
course  both  in  and  out  of  this  French  affair.  President  Adams  and  his  friends 
now  determined  to  go  yet  further  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the  central 
government  They  passed  the  celebrated  "  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. "  These 
were  intended  as  a  method  of  suppressing  popular  tumult.  Adams  had  been 
subjected  to  even  more  contemptible  press  attacks  than  had  wounded  Washing- 
ton, and  many  of  the  insulting  firebrand  papers  were  published  by  foreigners. 
Englishmen  or  Frenchmen,  who  worked  openly  for  the  cause  of  their  own  na- 
tions. The  Alien  laws  gave  the  President  authority  to  expel  offending 
strangers  from  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  very  difficult  for  emi- 
grants to  become  citizens  here.  The  Sedition  law  gave  the  Government  giest 
power  over  the  press,  in  punishing  whatever  might  be  considered  likely  to 
arouse  sedition  or  rebellion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  laws  were  never  enforced  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent. But  they  ruined  the  Federalist  party.  People  saw  in  them  an  attempt 
to  destroy  their  liberties.  Federalists  had  always  been  accused  of  a  tendenqr 
toward  monarchy  and  tyranny,  and  these  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  esteemed 
a  proof  of  the  charge.  The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  State  Legislatiues  passed 
resolutions  of  "nullification,**  the  first  in  our  history,  declaring  the  new  laws 
were  unconstitutional  and  should  have  no  force  within  their  borders.  The  Ken- 
tucky nullification  paper  was  drafted  by  Jefferson  himself,  and  it  went  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  the  States  must  be  sole  judges  as  to  when  the  national  govern- 
ment exceeded  its  constitutional  power.  The  country  refused  to  approve  this 
extreme  doctrine,  which  would  have  made  our  Supreme  Court  useless;  but  the 
principle  continued  to  be  widely  held  in  the  South,  and  we  must  remember  it 
as  one  of  the  excuses  for  the  Civil  War. 

These  disputes  started  a  fiood  of  almost  insane  party  abuse,  which  deluged 
the  country  and  continued  through  the  fourth  presidential  election.  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  were  once  more  pitted  against  each  other,  and  this  time  Mr. 
Jefferson  won  by  a  substantial  majority.  The  Federalist  period  of  power  was 
over  forever.  The  Democrats,  the  believers  in  the  common  people,  were  to 
say  the  task  of  directing  the  nation. 
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OVW  pi-t'Suiit  ■■  ['nihil  SIjiIi-k"  tJoveinmont  was  thus 
foi-Mioil  In-  till'  (■..nsliiuii.-iml  ('oiivriili..ii  -f  17S7. 
Wiji'ti  111.'  tirsl  .'I.Tli'iiix  \v<'n'  lirl'l  iiiul.'i-  tlii'  pniviMons 
of  the  lii'H-  CiHislilTiridii.  l•\l■^•y  ]irt-;iilriiiinl  vote  wiis  oast  for 
Washiiijiliiri.  lit-  hus  ll!l;lninu>ll^I\  i-hi-h-il ;  »  su[>i-uiil'  honor 
whicb  has  m-v.-i-  ]wu  ai-.-ur.l.-il  i..  tiny  liit.*r  I'n-siit.-iit. 

New  York  City  liail  ln'.-ii  wl.-.-t.-.|  as  ih,-  rfiii[>orarv  seat 
>)t"  Ihc  wnlrjil  izuvci'mih.-iiI.  ami  iImti-  ihc  lEi.'iiiIin-s  <if  Ihe  first 
riiilcii  Stairs  ruiii;v.-ss  iriifhrfrci  f;.rly  ill  17s!l.  Wii.shiiipton 
was  I'linmilly  iiiaiiuin;ih'.l  uri  April  :!<lili  in  '-|-V<li'nil  llnll"  in 
Wall  Sitv.-t.  wlh.-i-.-  thi-  I'nit.'il  Sl;il.'-;  sul' tivasniy  biiihiing 
nmv  slaiiik.  Mis  inair<:<ir;i1  inlilivss  is  siill  pn'S.TVod  as  one. 
of  mil'  iiiMsl  vi'lijcvl  iiiiiioiKil  ■li>c'iirn.'Uts.  M.-Jon-  making  this' 
ail<iivs.s.  \ir  i.mk  \W  suli-iiin  oalli  '<!'  u\\\w,  |il.'<k>Jn^'  hiiiisi-if  to 
a!lhis.iiili.^;aii<l  ^lirii  ili,.  f..n,i;,i  niillmas  linish.Ml  h.' ttiiclwi, 
in  his  un  II  siiM].!-  U-v\..v.  "I  .-«.■!,.■.  sn  h-li>  ni.'  IJ.xl." 

Aroniiii  liiiii  ilininLi  iliis  ivnin'sl  i'i-i'<-tii<iny.  this  laiuichini' 
-r  niir  Mdv.'niiiii'ni.  w-u-  .^iiihii-.''!  all  llii-  Tii.'ii  whu  were  to 

iii'lji  WashiiLL-fun  ill  ni;,l,ih-it  ,i  , ^^.    )[,- ,.liiis-- as  his  ohiof 

a.lvisri-s,   <.!■   ■■Iiili:nrt."   'I'l las  .l.-lV.-isiiii    as   Si-civtary   of 

Sl;Mi-.  At.-\aii.l.T  llajiiilton  as  Sr.-n-1ary  .If  lli.-  Tivasiiry.  (icn- 
"I'al  Kii.'X  as  S...-i-r'l:jrv  ••)'  War.  aii.l  lOluiunil  lfan<l.>l]ili  as  his 
l.-al  .■.niii.-ill..r  ..1-  Ali..in.-v.t;rii.'t-a!. 
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For  Vice-President  the  Democrats  had  nominated  Aaron  Burr,  a  brilliant 
man  and  unscrupulous  politician,  the  party  "  boss  "  of  New  York  State;  and  he 
had  done  much  to  insure  their  victory.  Under  the  cumbersome  electoral  meth- 
ods of  the  time,  the  party  electors  voted  for  both  him  and  Jefferson,  without 
designating  which  they  meant  for  first  and  which  for  second  place.  Thus  their 
vote,  cast  on  strict  party  lines  without  one  waverer,  resulted  nominally  in  a  tie 
between  the  two  men.  This  threw  the  election  into  the  hands  of  Congress,  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  Federalists  there  would  deliberately  thwart 
the  will  of  the  nation  by  uniting  with  Burr's  friends  and  making  him  our  Presi- 
dent. More  honorable  counsels  finally  prevailed,  and  Jefferson  was  elected. 
The  complication  caused  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  correct- 
ing the  method  of  casting  the  electoral  vote. 

No  one  has  ever  denied  that  Mr.  Jefferson  (i 801-1809)  made  one  of  our 
greatest  Presidents.  Federalists  had  cried  out  in  frantic  despair  that  his  rule 
would  me^n  anarchy  and  ruin ;  but,  once  placed  in  power,  he  proved  himself  as 
wisely  conservative  as  even  Washington  had  been.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  one  time  or  other  he  had  to  turn  his  back  upon  almost  every  surface 
doctrine  he  had  advocated;  but  his  great  basic  principle  remained  unchanged — 
he  sought  to  follow  the  will  of  the  people,  to  do  as  they  desired;  not  to  oppose, 
but  to  express  their  wishes. 

He  soon  found  himself  in  a  dangerous  position  with  regard  to  his  old  friend 
France.  Napoleon  was  now  in  power  there  and  had  purchased  from  Spain 
the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana,  covering  all  the  region  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  gave  France  control  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Weak  Spain  had  allowed  our  Western  States  free  use  of  the 
river;  strong  France  might  not.  Jefferson  declared  himself  ready  to  "wed  our 
fleets  and  armies  to  those  of  England,"  to  draw  the  sword  if  necessary,  and 
"  throw  away  the  scabbard." 

Fortunately,  Napoleon  needed  money.  He  had  little  use  for  Louisiana, 
since  England  controlled  the  ocean  between  it  and  France,  so  he  offered  to  sell 
us  the  whole  of  his  newly  acquired  possession  for  <!  15,000,000.  Our  President 
was  placed  in  a  new  quandary.  He  had  always  insisted  on  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  whereas  the  very  widest  extension  of  its  provisions 
scarce  authorized  him  to  buy  empires  and  to  double  the  extent  of  the  land  over 
which  he  ruled.  He  wanted  an  amendment  passed  to  the  Constitution  to  cover 
the  case.  But  the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
bargain,  the  urgency  of  his  friends,  all  overswayed  him.  Louisiana  became 
ours,  and  the  Constitution  was  given  a  wrench  such  as  Federalists  had  never 
dared  expose  it  to  (1803). 

It  seems  strange  to  us  now  that  there  should  have  been  found  objectors 
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even  to  this  purchase  of  Louisiana.  We  know  it  as  the  source  <rf  half  oat 
greatness ;  but  some  New  Englanders  saw  in  it  the  decline  of  their  own  power, 
the  ultimate  reduction  of  their  States  to  an  insignificant  fraction  in  the  mighty 
whole.  The  Union  was  not  yet  firmly  consolidated,  nor  the  States  madie  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Nation;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  no  single  district  has 
had  a  perpetual  monopoly  of  patriotism.  New  Englanders  began  to  talk  of  se- 
cession just  as  Southerners  had  done  under  Federalist  rule.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's last  service  to  his  country  was  a  rebuke  to  his  friends  for  even  thinking 
of  this  abandonment  of  the  Union  they  had  built  and  served. 

It  was  only  the  next  year  that  Hamilton  was  shot  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 
Burr,  whom  he  had  before  prevented  from  being  President,  and  whose  plans  for 
becoming  governor  of  New  York  he  now  also  frustrated.  Little  as  some  peo- 
ple had  approved  Hamilton's  extremer  measures,  all  admired  his  statesmanship 
and  recognized  his  vast  services  to  his  country.  He  was  universally  mourned. 
Burr  became  an  outcast,  and  a  little  later  this  ex -Vice- President  was  involved 
in  treasonable  plans  against  the  government  he  had  come  so  near  to  ruling. 

When  the  time  came  for  another  presidential  vote,  Jefferson  was  re-elected 
almost  unanimously.  He  had  proved  himself  so  moderate,  so  generous  and  far- 
seeing,  that  the  mass  of  Federalists  gladly  accepted  his  views  in  preference  to 
the  extremes  toward  which  Hamilton  had  sought  to  hurry  them.  A  few  of  the 
extravagant  radicals  among  his  former  followers  abandoned  him;  but  his  party, 
if  party  it  longer  can  be  called,  included  now  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  na- 
tion, leaving  only  a  few  discontented  fanatics  at  either  end.  For  twenty  years 
the  Democratic-Republicans  were  practically  unopposed  in  national  elections. 

Thus  three  men  stand  out  above  all  others  in  the  early  story  of  our  Unioa 
Washington  drew  all  factions  together  and  made  the  nation  possible.  Hamil- 
ton built  it  strong.    Jefferson  made  it  permanent  on  a  basis  of  assured  populari^. 


I'Ki  -  .  /o  .  :* 


LADY  WASHINGTON'S  RECEPTIONS 

(Wuhincton'a  Wl(«  HaM>  ■  Suni-IUfBl  Caurt  ■■  PhlUdalphla) 
l-'fiH  KM  old  piiiHling  of  tkf  lime 

THE  iiiilioiiul  ciiiiitiil  wiiK  ulmost  imiiiediatply  shifted 
from  Nttw  Voik  tn  T'liiludclphia.  mo  us  not  tci  be  so  d» 
tiint.  from  llii>  iiiiiro  NimtJu'rii  eoloiiics.  Here  iu  Phila- 
(leljihia  \Vashiii};toii  1k'1<1  smiiv  fur  \\i.v  I'itfht  years  of  hia  two 
Presidential  teinw  {17Sy-171»7).  He  soon  discovered  that  hii 
views  of  yruveniiiieiit  ivi-ri'  imt  wholly  io  accord  with  those  of 
muity  of  liis  coiiiiti'yint'n.  Tli<.>  years  of  weiikiicss  and  anarchy 
which  iM-ewdi'd  17WI  lijid  div|>ly  iiiiprcswil  on  WashinKton  the 
ncei'ssily  of  a  vitry  stnmK  nfutral  irovi-rnincnt.  Tlcnce  he  waa 
dcteriiiincd,  so  hmji  as  lir  was  I'rt-Hidi'nl,  to  enforce  his  rule 
and  tn  uphohl  \\\k  di;;ni1y  of  liis  hi^h  ofHce  as  eijiialliug  that  of 
any  Knropeati  kiiitr.  WnsliiiiKton  ilrove  ahont  Philadelphia 
in  a  "State  coach"'  with  si\  white  hoi-scs;  an<l  he  had  his  wife 
hold  "State  receptions"  at  whiph  she  stood  like  a  queen  upon 
a  dais  to  rcci'lvc  ihu  nii'iidiei-s  of  llu-  jroveniim-nt. 

This  i-oiisi'il  nmcli  n-sMitnit'nl  aiiion<;  many  men  who  in- 
sist.-<i  thill  all  citixeiis  should  U'  siHclly  c.|iial.  (iradually 
IhiTi-  spranir  np  a  politiJ-al  pitrly  opposed  lo  Wanhiu^on's 
aristoerati<:  atliliide.  A  spill  oceiirred  in  his  own  official 
I'aniily  or  Caltinet ;  and  Thoiiiiis  JclVerson  heeanic  the  leader  of 
the  iii-w  parly.  They  tiillfd  themselves  Democrats,  and  de- 
manded pL-rl'ret  equality  between  man  and  man. 


Chapter  XV 

THE    WAR    OF    i8l2 

[Ati/A*rilift ;  H.  Adams.  ■■  History  of  the  United  Suies  "  (1801-1B17) :  Roosevelt.  "  Nav»l 
Hisloryof  the  Warof  iBia"  ;  Maclay,  "  History  of  Ihe  Unilcd  Stales  Navy";  Ingersoll.  "  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Second  War"  ;  Lossing,  "Field  Hook  of  the  War  of  1812''  ;  Coggeshall,  "  History 
of  the  American  Privateers  "  ;  Kingslord.  "  History  of  Canada  "  ;  Kivcs.  "  James  Madison."] 

•  T  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United 
States  ships  were  the  chief  carriers  of  the  ocean  trade 
of  the  world.  Widespread  war  in  Europe  had  driven 
from  the  seas  the  merchant  vessels  of  almost  every 
other  nation.  Our  Presidents  had  managed  to  keep  us 
out  of  the  turmoil,  but  even  neutfal  vessels  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  be  permitted  to  trade  with 
the  belligerent  Powers.  Still  the  profits  of  the  ship- 
ping were  so  great  that  our  daring  seamen  persisted  in  their 
ventures,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  increased  rapidly. 

The  American  navy  of  the  time,  though  small,  was  of  the 
highest  efficiency.  In  1799,  when  we  had  seemed  on  the  point 
of  war  with  France,  the  American  frigate  "  Constellation"  fought 
and  captured  two  French  men-of-war,  one  a  few  months  after  the 
other.  Our  ships  were  too  few  to  repress  the  insolence  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  did  what  all  Europe  had  failed  to  do — checked  the  piracy  of  the 
"Barbary  States,"  the  African  lands  along  the  Mediterranean. 

Every  American  boy  has  heard  how  Preble  bombarded  Tripoli,  and  Decatur 
burned  the  "Philadelphia."  Both  events  occurred  in  the  contest  with  the  Bar- 
bary States.  All  the  trading  nations  paid  tribute  to  the  African  pirates,  to 
save  their  ships  from  plunder.     In   1801   the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  declared  war 
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against  America,  because  we  had  been  slow  in  forwarding  his  money.  The 
entire  American  navy  was  then  assembled  off  the  Pasha's  capital,  his  ships 
were  defeated,  and  his  harbor  was  blockaded.  But  before  its  strong  forts  could 
be  attacked,  one  of  our  frigates,  the  "  Philadelphia,"  while  pursuing  an  African 
ship,  ran  aground  close  in  shore  and  was  captured  by  swarms  of  the  enemy. 
She  was  towed  in  triumph  into  Tripoli.  Lieutenant  Decatur  determined  to 
save  or  bum  her.  One  night,  with  a  small  schooner  and  a  picked  crew,  he 
sailed  into  the  harbor  like  a  merchantman.  Pretending  that  his  boat  was  un- 
manageable, he  steered  her  purposely  against  the  "  Philadelphia,"  and  instantly 
he  and  his  men  rushed  up  the  frigate's  side.  Her  numerous  Tripolitan  crew, 
terrified  by  the  sudden,  furious  onslaught,  plunged  or  were  driven  overboard, 
and  Decatur,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  "  Philadelphia  "  out  of  the  harbor, 
burned  her  to  the  water's  edge.  Then,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and  all  the 
tumult  of  the  excited  port,  he  and  his  daring  crew  escaped  in  safety. 

The  African  fleet  dared  not  attack  ours,  and  the  American  guns  could  make 
little  impression  on  the  enemy's  forts.  So  affairs  seemed  rather  at  a  deadlock, 
until  the  Americans  joined  with  the  pretender  to  the  Tripolitan  throne  and  be- 
gan a  land  expedition.  Then  the  Pasha  yielded  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  by 
which  the  ancient  tribute  was  ended  forever  (1805).  This  happened  early  in 
Jefferson's  second  term,  but,  despite  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  our 
ships,  the  President's  ideas  of  economy  in  government  made  him  reduce  the 
little  navy  until  it  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

Meanwhile,  France  and  England  had  renewed  their  contemptuous  treatment 
of  our  trading  vessels.  The  immense  British  navy  could  scarce  keep  supplied 
with  seamen.  So  its  captains  began  to  seize  and  "  impress  "  men  wherever  they 
could,  even  taking  them  from  the  decks  of  American  merchant  ships.  Th^ 
always  excused  this  robbery  by  asserting  that  the  men  were  English  deserters ; 
and  to  discover  such  deserters,  they  claimed  the  "  Right  of  Search  "  in  any 
ship  whatever. 

American  resentment  grew  more  and  more  bitter  against  this  insolence,  and 
in  1807  the  land  burst  into  flame  over  the  "Chesapeake"  incident.  This  oc- 
curred off  Chesapeake  Bay.  Some  sailors  impressed  into  an  English  ship,  es- 
caped on  the  American  coast,  fleeing  to  shore  amid  a  storm  of  bullets.  .Three 
of  the  deserters  at  least  were  Americans,  and  to  preserve  them  from  being  re- 
taken and  hanged  by  the  merciless  Britons,  they  were  admitted  to  the  "Chesa- 
peake," an  American  man-of-war.  Their  hiding-place  became  known,  and  a 
general  order  was  given  several  British  frigates  to  watch  for  the  "  Chesapeake," 
to  insist  on  searching  her,  and  to  recapture  the  deserters. 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  the  frigate  "  Leopard "  approached  the 
"  Chesapeake  "  on  the  ocean  and  demanded  the  men.     Captain  Barron  oi  the 


OUR  CHIEF  INDIAN  BATTLE 

(Wayne  Defeats  the  Indians  of  the  North-West  Territory  at  Fallen  Timbers) 

From  the  historical  tteriea  by  Jlonzo  Chappell 

WHILE  the  war  with  En^^laiid  had  esta])lished  the  rights 
of  the  Anu'riean  colonists  to  their  own  lands,  as  op- 
post*d  to  Kntrlishinen.  it  had  left  unsettled  the  more 
ancient  quarrel  as  to  the  riirhts  of  the  Indians,  the  original 
owners  of  the  entire  country.  Many  minor  Indian  wars  had 
driven  the  aborigines  entirely  out  of  the  j>opulou8  region 
alonir  the  Atlantic  eoast.  Hut  they  still  existed  in  large  miui- 
hers  west  of  the  Alletrheny  Mountains.  All  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  \ho  southern  shores  of  the  (ireat  Lakes  had  been  e«ded 
l)y  Euirland  to  the  Tnited  States,  and  settlers  be^an  to  flock 
into  this  '*North-AVest  Territory'-  in  lar«re  numbers.  The 
Indians  claimed  this  land  as  their  own.  They  slew  unpro- 
tected st^ttlers  and  even  fouirht  two  tierce  and  successful  bat- 
tles against  the  armed  forces  v.hich  the  government  of  Wash- 
in«i:ton  sent  airainst  them< 

Washington  decided  that  tlh*  settlers  in  the  West  must  be 
protected  at  any  cost.  So  'u\  17I>4  lie  raised  and  despatched 
airainst  th(*  Indians  a  n^LMilar  army,  under  (leneral  Anthony 
Wayne  of  Revolutionary  fame.  AVayn»'  harried  the  Indians 
so  persistenllv  tlial  tliev  cjilled  him  'Mhe  eve  that  never 
sl(»ej)s";  and  at  leiii^th  in  desperation  they  jrathered  all  their 
forces  and  attacked  his  entire  army.  In  this  battle  of  ^'Fallen 
Timl)ers''  thr  I'liited  States  troops  complet<»ly  broke  the 
slreuL^th  of  the  Indians,  so  that  the  survivors  submitted  to  all 
(Jencral  Wayne's  commands,  and  there  was  ])eace  along  the 
frontier  for  nearlv  twentv  vears. 
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/Imerican  ship  refused  to  permit  a  search,  whereon  the  "  Leopard  **  b^an  firing 
broadsides  into  the  unprepared  ''Chesapeake."  Several  men  were  killed  and 
vrounded ;  Captain  Barron  himself  was  severely  hurt,  and,  being  utterly  un- 
rcsLcly  for  defence,  he  struck  his  flag  and  acknowledged  his  vessel  to  be  the 
•*  Il-*eopard's  "  prize.  The  English  captain  could  not  very  well  accept  the  sur- 
lexader,  as  the  two  countries  were  not  at  war ;  but  he  exercised  the  "  Right  of 
SesLTch,"  took  four  "deserters"  from  the  American  vessel,  and  sailed  away. 
Thki-ee  of  these  men  were  afterward  proved  to  be  American  citizens ;  the  other 
^a.s  hanged. 

This  insult  was  too  much  for  even  the  pacific  Jefferson.     The  country,  as 

lie  bimself  said,  had  not  been  so  roused  since  the  fight  at  Lexington.     He  or* 

dered  all  British  vessels  to  leave  America,  and  made  such  unmistakable  prepara- 

tions  for  war  that  England  concluded  to  apologize,  and  the  three  surviving 

sailors  were  restored  to  the  deck  of  the  "  Chesapeake."     Captain  Barron  was 

distnissed  from  our  navy,  for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  unprepared 

and  so  disg^cefully  overcome. 

The  injury  in  the  "  Chesapeake  "  affair  was  mainly  one  of  sentiment ;  finan- 
cially, the  seizure  of  our  merchant  ships  and  goods  upon  various  pretexts  was 
far  more  serious,  though  our  Government  still  sought  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
war.    Instead,  Congress  passed  laws  prohibiting  intercourse  with  either  France 
or  England,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the  "  Embargo  Act,"  which  for- 
bade our  own  ships  to  leave  port  at  all  for  foreign  trade.     It  was  hoped  that 
this  would  have  a  similar  effect  as  the  non-importation  agreements  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  enabled  England  to  recover  some  of  her  own 
lost  trade ;  and  Napoleon  sarcastically  remarked  that  he  would  help  our  Govern- 
ment enforce  the  act — that  any  American  ships  found  in  French  ports  must 
have  disobeyed  it ;  and  he  seized  them  all. 

Jefferson's  administration  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Southerners.  The 
Southern  States  were  not  trading,  but  agricultural  communities,  and  they  scarce 
realized  that  the  shipping  interests  were  the  very  life-blood  of  New  England. 
The  working  of  the  Embargo  act  almost  ruined  the  Northeast.  Its  commerce 
fell  off  to  practically  nothing ;  empty  ships  rotted  at  the  wharves.  Foreign 
exactions  had  not  done  New  Englanders  one  fraction  the  harm  their  own  Gov- 
ernment inflicted.  Any  trade,  the  victims  declared,  was  better  than  none  at 
ail. 

It  became  impossible  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  law.  President  Jefferson, 
who  had  been  mainly  responsible  for  it,  was  bitterly  assailed.  He  tells  us  that 
he  had  to  choose  between  its  repeal  and  civil  war.  Almost  his  last  act  as 
Piresident  was  to  discontinue  the  Embargo,  and  as  his  second  term  closed  he 
retired  from  political  life  as  eagerly  as  Washington  had  done.    *'  Never  did  a 
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prisoner  released  from  his  chains/'  said  Jefferson,  *'  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall 
on  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power." 

His  ablest  lieutenant  and  Secretary  of  State,  James  Madison,  also  of  Vir- 
pnia,  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  though  in  New  England  the  extreme  Feder- 
alist party  revived  under  stress  of  the  Embargo,  and  made  some  resistance  to 
Southern  dominance. 

In  a  way,  however,  the  Embargo  Act  had  been  of  benefit  to  New  England. 
It  had  forced  her  versatile  people  to  turn  their  attention  to  manufacturing  the 
articles  which  could  no  longer  be  secured  from  England.  The  Yankees  soon 
supplied  the  entire  country  with  clothes  and  tools  of  every  description.  The 
vast  manufacturing  interests  of  our  land,  barely  existent  before,  were  developed 
at  this  period  to  the  leading  position  they  have  ever  since  occupied  among  us. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  and  very  dangerous  foe  had  arisen  in  the  West.  This 
was  Tecumseh,  most  famous  of  Indian  chiefs.  He  declared  with  truth  that  the 
whites  were  steadily  driving  his  people  from  their  homes,  that  the  Indians  sd- 
dom  understood  the  treaties  by  which  they  sold  their  land,  and  that  even 
though  they  did,  the  few  who  signed  the  papers  and  received  the  presents, 
could  not  sell  what  belonged  to  the  entire  race.  He  took  up  a  particular  case, 
and  demanded  the  abandonment  of  one  such  treaty  just  made  by  General  Hani- 
son,  commander  of  the  American  forces  in  the  Northwest. 

This  demand  being  refused,  Tecumseh  planned  a  general  league  and  upris- 
ing of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  He  was  a  remarkable  orator  and 
organizer.  His  speeches  roused  his  race  to  fury,  and  his  schemes  seemed  ap- 
proaching a  terrible  success. 

The  neighboring  red  men  became  so  defiant  that  General  Harrison  suspected 
mischief  and  marched  a  strong  force  to  the  Tippecanoe  River,  where  stood  the 
chief  Indian  settlement  of  the  Northwest.  Tecumseh  himself  was  away  in  the 
South,  completing  the  details  of  his  plans;  but  his  twin  brother,  ''The 
Prophet,"  also  a  chieftain  of  importance,  proposed  a  friendly  conference  with 
the  white  men.  Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  disarmed  suspicion,  he  gathered 
tU  his  braves  and  attacked  General  Harrison's  little  army  in  the  night. 

Fortunately,  Harrison  had  suspected  this  very  stratagem.  His  men  were 
ready,  and,  extinguishing  their  camp  fires,  they  gave  the  Indians  shot  for  shot 
/n  the  darkness.  Then  with  the  first  glimmering  of  morning  they  charged  the 
sax'ages  and  scattered  them  with  hea\y  loss.  The  Indian  settlement  was 
burned  and  the  great  league  broken  before  it  could  be  formed  (i8i  i).  Tecum- 
seh. returning  in  furious  haste  from  the  South,  almost  slew  his  brother  in  his 
rage  at  the  precipitate  attack  that  had  ruined  his  plans.  Theii  ^iie  great  leader 
fled  to  Canada,  whence  he  later  worked  us  even  greater  harm. 

England  was  accused  of  fomenting  this  Indian  outbreak.     She,  and  France 
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OUR  EARLY  PRESIDENTS 

(Tha  Fl**  RuUn  of  Our  C«untiT  Diuint  Ita  Fsmatli 

Prepared  ttpteially  for  the  preitut  vort 


MOST  of  our  early  Presi<)enta  aeired  the  country  for  two 
terms  ench,  so  tliftt  there  wei'e  only  five  Presidents  dur- 
iiiK  the  thirty-six  years  which  preceded  1825.  These 
five  are  here  pictured.  Washington  was  succeeded  by  his  Vice- 
President,  Johu  Adams,  the  inheritor  of  his  policy  of  a  Tigor- 
ous  central  trovornnient  of  aristocratic  tone.  But  the  genersl 
feeling  nf  the  young  nation  leaned  more  and  more  to  democ- 
racy. Washington's  influence  had  carried  Adains  into  power; 
but  that  power  soon  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  when  Adams 
sought  election  to  a  second  term  lie  was  decisively  defeated  by 
Thomas  Jeft'erson,  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats. 

After  eight  years  of  power  JefTerson  was  able  to  hand  his 
authority  over  fo  his  chief  lieutenant,  Madison;  and  he  in 
turn,  after  eight  years,  handed  his  office  to  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Monroe.  Indeed  during  these  years  the  JefFersonian 
principles  had  become  so  widely  accepted  that  there  was  but 
the  one  political  party,  and  the  ]>eriod  was  known  as  "the  era 
of  good-feeling."  This  harmony  had  been  established  aa  a 
result  nf  the  remarkable  success  of  Jefferson's  administration. 
Hy  purchasing  the  region  west  of  the  Mis»issip|)i.  he  had  more 
than  doubled  the  territory  of  ihe  T'nited  States.  And  by  bia 
economical  administration  he  had  reduced  both  the  public  debt 
and  the  public  taxes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Americans 
found  themselves  in  a  full  tide  of  prosperity. 
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dl,  continued  to  insult^  befool,  and  rob  us  on  the  seas.  A  war  party 
g  up  in  Congress  and  waxed  ever  stronger.  At  its  head  was  young  Henry 
la.>r,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  statesmen.  He  and  his  followers  deeply  re- 
m^'^^d  the  scornful  way  in  which  all  Europe  treated  us.  They  declared  that 
-^^ident  Madison  could  not  be  "  kicked  into  a  fight."  Yet  the  very  trait  thus 
i  1  c3.  lip  to  ridicule,  the  solemn  unwillingness  with  which  almost  every  one  of 
1  jr  P^residents  has  drawn  back  from  war,  is  felt  now  as  the  highest  evidence  of 
^  ir  strength  and  of  America's  civilization.  Our  mission  is  not  that  of  squab- 
rs  nor  of  murderers,  but  that  of  leaders  in  the  paths  of  peace. 
If  ever  a  nation  was  hounded  into  war  by  its  enemy,  ours  was  into  that  of 
:  2.  In  181 1  a  little  British  sloop-of-war  dared  to  fire  into  our  frigate,  the 
x'esident."  The  shot  seems  to  have  been  delivered  in  pure  insolence.  The 
xesident  **  responded  with  a  broadside  which  badly  battered  the  smaller  ves- 
and  slew  many  of  her  crew.  Both  Governments  upheld  the  action  of  their 
captains.  War  came  ever  nearer,  and  at  last  Madison  yielded  to  impor- 
•^^^^^ity  and  formally  proclaimed  the  contest,  June  18,  1812.  We  had  gained 
*^^  ^r*  independence  on  land,  said  the  war  party,  we  must  now  gain  it  on  the  seas, 
•'^^^  they  called  this  the  "  Second  War  of  Independence." 

New  England,  the  region  mainly  aggrieved  by  Britain's  "  Right  of  Search  " 
^^:3  restrictions  on  commerce,  was  flatly  opposed  to  the  contest.  Her  mer- 
"^^^.nts  had  not  forgotten  the  disastrous  efiFects  of  the  Embargo.  War,  they 
w,  would  again  banish  their  commerce  from  the  ocean.  '  England  had  over 
ousand  war  vessels  in  all ;  we  had  not  one  to  rank  with  her  huge  "  line  of 
^le  "  ships.  Of  the  second  grade,  or  "frigates,"  we  had  six,  and  perhaps  a 
en  smaller  boats. 

The  plan  of  the  war  party  was  to  take  advantage  of  England's  being  en- 

ed  in  the  tremendous  struggle  with  Napoleon,  to  leave  the  ocean  to  her  if 

d  be,  and  to  conquer  Canada.     This  last  was  apparently  regarded  as  an  easy 

^ter,  but  Canada  had  found  a  great  trading  advantage  in  being  protected  by 

land's  navy,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Canadians  were  the  tories  who  had 

^^^n  driven  from  our  States.     These  had  no  desire  to  welcome  us.     Moreover, 

^A^x"  former  foe,  Tecumseh,  came  eagerly  forward.     He  was  made  a  general  in 

^^^  British  army,  and  drew  all  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  into  alliance  with 

^-ur  enemy. 

There  is  no  other  period  of  our  history  to  which  we  must  look  back  with  so 
^Jttle  of  satisfaction  or  pride,  as  the  early  days  of  this  war  of  18 12.  Long  as 
the  danger  had  threatened,  Congress  had  made  very  little  provision  for  it.  Per- 
sonal suffering  and  sorrow  had  not  brought  the  contest  close  to  the  people's 
bearts  as  in  1776,  and  every  one  was  willing  that  some  one  else  should  do  the 
fighting.     Troops  could  scarce  be  collected.     Our  officers,  devoid  of  military  ex- 
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perience,  had  risen  from  various  walks  of  civil  life.  Not  only  were  they  un- 
practised, many  of  them  proved  totally  unfit  for  war. 

General  Hull  commanded  the  department  of  Michigan,  with  headquartefs 
at  Detroit.  He  made  a  feeble  forward  movement  into  Canada,  stopped,  drew 
back,  and  took  shelter  behind  his  fortifications.  The  British  troops  opposed  to 
him  were  fewer  in  number  than  his  own ;  but  the  vigorous  and  competent  Eng- 
lish leader,  General  Brock,  took  advantage  of  Hull's  timidity^  besieged  the  re- 
treating Americans  in  Detroit,  joined  forces  with  Tecumseh's  Indians,  and 
threatened  to  let  massacre  loose  upon  the  whole  Northwest.  Despite  the  furi- 
ous protest  of  his  subordinate  officers,  Hull  capitulated  and  delivered  not  only 
his  immediate  followers,  but  all  the  American  forces  throughout  the  region  to 
the  British  general. 

Brock  then  moved  to  the  Niagara  River  to  resist  another  and  equally  un- 
successful attempt  at  invasion.  A  small  body  of  Americans  crossed  the  Niag- 
ara into  Canada  at  Queenstown,  and  stormed  the  heights  in  a  brilliant  dash. 
Brock  tried  to  recapture  the  position  with  reinforcements,  but  was  driven  back 
and  mortally  wounded.  Less  than  a  thousand  Americans  in  all  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  their  comrades,  through  sectional  jealousy  or  fear,  refused  to  fol- 
low them.  The  gallant  little  band  on  the  heights,  headed  now  by  Colonel  Win- 
field  Scott,  were  assaulted  again  and  again  by  outnumbering  forces  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians,  until  at  last  the  dwindling  remnant  were  either  captured  or 
fairly  pushed  over  the  clifiF  behind  them  into  the  Niagara  gorge.  The  con- 
quest of  Canada  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Congress's  high  hopes  of  cheap  military  glory  having  been  thus  unexpectedly 
dampened,  our  people  found  what  consolation  they  could  in  the  equally  unex- 
pected triumphs  of  our  little  navy.  Its  condition  was  just  the  opposite  of 
that  of  the  army.  In  the  war  with  the  Barbary  States,  Commodore  Preble  had 
trained  up  a  sot  of  officers,  skilful,  vigorous,  alert,  and  inspired  with  the  high- 
est spirit  of  |V\trioti$m  and  devotion  to  the  ser\'ice.  Decatur  was  but  the  type 
of  dozens  as  daring  as  ho. 

Captain  Hull  bog;in  ojH?rations  with  the  celebrated  frigate  "Constitution," 
by  a  remarkable  escape  fuMu  a  British  fleet.  Then  (August  19,  1812)  he  fell  in 
with  the  ••  liuorrioro/*  an  Knglish  frigate  slightly  weaker  than  his  own,  and 
iVmjx^lUxl  her  to  surrender  after  a  short  and  spirited  action,  which  left  the 
"  liuoniero"  a  wuvk.  This  was  the  nrst  English  frigate  which  had  yielded  to 
another  witlnn  tho  nuMUorv  of  mon,  and  the  incident  caused  as  profound  an 
impiossion  in  Ivurv^jv  as  in  Amorioa,  Knglish  ships,  it  seemed,  were  not  in- 
vinoiMo 

r>\o  v^thor  sitnilar  vvnil\;:s  followcil  Decatur  in  the  *'  United  States  "  met 
the  Uiitish  fiigatc  *'  Masxxionian"  and  captured  her,  after  killing  or  wounding 


THE  NAVY  OF  1S12 

.■■t«  "Unilad  Slatas"  Capturini  t 

(I  ii-iinliHij  rojii/niihltd  by  C.  Klaeknw 


THE  first  scrimis  check  ti>  American  pratperity  Rrose  from 
the  exactions  of  ihe  rtTH'ntfiil  Enjrlishiiieii.  Entiland  had 
seen  our  ships  NnHtehintr  iiway  her  conimercial  aiiprem- 
acy,  and  her  niivy  hetiHn  deliberately  to  harass  the  Ameri- 
cans. This  led  li>  the  War  ol"  ISli  We  had  .^tablislied  our 
independence  in  America,  wc  had  now  lo  atlenipt  the  far  more 
difficnil  task  of  eHtaldisliiii';  it  npon  the  oceanN.  En>;laud  had 
a  vast  navy:  «!■  had  oniy  half  a  do/eii  friirates.  Mitrenvor  no 
English  ship  had  been  bciiten  in  cfpial  contest  by  a  foreign 
ship  within  the  memory  of  njan. 

To  the  ania/.i'inent  i)f  the  I'lilirc  world,  mir  tiny  navy  be- 
f;nn  at  oiici;  a  n-markahle  eart'cr  of  vietory.  Scarcclj'  had  the 
WHY  liei.'iin  when  onr  i'l'iyale  "("oust  it  11 1  ion"  met  and  eaptnreil 
(!u'  lii'itisli  friMjit.'  "Cuei'i'icrr.''  tin-  di-adly  tin-  oi'  the  Ameri- 
i-Hii  redn.-in-„'  tli.'  Ut-iton  to  Titter  wrei-k.  KiiL'lishiii.'ii  hastened 
to  palliate  tlii'ir  detV.it  by  poiiitiiii:  oiil  thai  llie  'TonHtitu- 
tioii"  was  a  lillli'  laryrt-  Ibini  thi'  ■■liui'rrien'."  But  shortly 
al't.TWJinI  Caplaiti  l),-i';iHir  in  niji-  friuali-  ■'Vnited  States'' 
met  th.-  powiliil  HHlUli  tVi-iiitr-'M:i.T,loniaii.''aiid  .ielVated 


dec 


al.lo.     I. 
he  colilc 


<  Dc.'alnr"^  i:inilin>  thai  the  " Jlamlonian" 
d  nf  liiT  iMrd  and  bi-eanic  ijnite  nnnianage- 
11  j.lac.-ii  his  ship  in  a  p,>si1ion  fi-otn  which 
ir  .■iiciNV  at  l.-iMiiv;  iOKl  t lie  "  Macedonian " 
I  (■   similar   .-.iiilesls    followed,    to   eiiipliasize 
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uodred  of  her  crew.  The  "  United  States  "  lost  but  eleven 
er  the  "  Constitution,"  now  under  command  o£  Captain  LuuDT 
h^  second  victim;  and  this  time  at  least  there  was  no  inequality  of 
Xbe  "Java  "  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  frigates  of  the  British  navy, 
i  on  board  weHnigh  five  hundred  men;  but  she  surrendered  to  Bain- 
ftfter  an  hour's  fighting,  so  battered  that  the  conqueror  blew  up  the 
■■  abandoned  hulk.  The  twice  victorious  "  Constitution  "  received  from 
(:  the  affectionate  nickname  of  "  Old  Ironsides. " 

■  of  our  smaller  war  vessels  also  gained  decisive  victories  over  equally 
[  British  opponents,  and  by  the  spring  of  1813  nearly  five  hundred 
merchantmen  had  been  captured  by  our  privateers.  England  was  in  an 
U  little  satisfied  with  the  war's  results  as  we, 

mie  of  1813  we  met  our  first  reverse  upon  the  seas.  The  unfortunate 
Kake"  was  being  fitted  out  in  Boston  harbor,  and  her  command  was 
I  Captain  Lawrence,  who  had  already  won  a  victory  in  his  sloop  "  Hor- 
rhe  British  frigate  "  Shannon "  appeared  off  Boston  and  challenged 
»  to  a  battle.  His  crew  were  untrained,  his  ship  only  half  ready,  but 
!  glory  of  the  navy  in  his  heart,  he  sailed  out  to  the  combat.     In  fifteen 

it  was  over.  The  "Chesapeake"  became  unmanageable  and  drifted 
fy  against  the  enemy.  Half  her  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  Law- 
KKtally  wounded,  was  carried  from  the  deck,  crying:  "Don't  give  up 
i."  The  British  sailors,  swarming  on  board,  beat  down  all  opposition 
Hined. 

nwhile,  military  affairs  were  going  a  little  better  along  the  Canadian 
There  was  much  fighting  around  Lake  Ontario  in  1813,  though  no 
[Mrtant  battles.  Gradually  the  incompetent  officers  were  weeded  out, 
1  men  as  Colonel  Scott  came  to  the  front  and  secured  command.  Scott 
xi  a  drill  camp,  where  he  turned  his  raw  militia  into  veterans,  who  were 

a  very  different  showing  in  another  year. 

Ig  Lake  Erie  and  the  further  West,  we  were  triumphantly  successful. 
lore  Oliver  H.  Perry  won  his  famous  victory.  He  was  in  command  of 
;  naval  force  upon  the  lake,  consisting  of  two  brigs  and  several  smaller 
The  British  fleet  was  about  equal  io  his  own,  and  after  much  skilful 
ering  the  two  met  in  decisive  battle  near  the  western  end  of  the  lake 
ber  14,  1813).  Perry  hoisted  as  his  fighting  signal  the  already  widely 
arclamation  of  the  dying  Lawrence,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  and  it 
since  been  the  motto  of  the  American  navy. 

'*s  flagship  headed  the  attack  at  close  quarters  and  was  soon  a  help- 
ik.  In  the  midst  of  battle  and  death,  with  bullets  flying  all  around  him, 
nander  had  himself  and  his  flag  carried  by  a  rowboat  to  his  only  other 
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"DON'T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIP 

Captain  Lawr«nc«,  Carried  Dyinc  From  th«   DccIk,  Urgas  HU 

to  Continue  the  Fight) 

From  the  hhtorintl  mrle*  bit  Alonzo  Chapp$U 


THE  most  tendorly  iviiiPiiiherod  naval  battle  of  the  War 
of  1S12  was  not  an  American  victory,  but  a  defeat.  Our 
frit;ate  "Chesapeake"  was  bein^  fitted  out  in  Beaton 
Harbor  under  Caj)tain  Lawrence,  when  the  English  frigate 
** Shannon"  appeared  ofV  tht*  harbor  and  challenged  Lawrence 
to  an  equal  combat.  Thr  ''Thcsapeake"  was  really  only  half 
ready:  but  Lawrenei*,  in  ehivairii*  enthusiasm  to  uphold  the 
glory  so  bravely  won  by  tin*  liny  American  navy,  accepted 
the  challenge,  lie  liiniself  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  first 
Ih'itish  broadside  and  was  bnrnr  from  the  deck  of  his  ship 
eryinir  w(»akly  to  his  mm.  "Djiu'I  jiivr  uj>  the  ship."  The  un- 
ready **('h('sap<'ak('"  was  soon  rrduci'd  to  helplessness,  and 
surrend»'i'<'(i. 

(Jrad\i;illy  the  wrinlit  of  KuLdand's  tliousand  ships  wore 
down  tlh'  slr<*ni:tli  t>f  the  Amt'rirjnis.  Our  ports  were  be- 
Icajiuned  l)y  JJritisli  lli-its,  and  our  merchant  shipping  suf- 
rci'rd  si^viTrly.  N«'Vt'i-,  howrvrr.  had  Kni^land  fought  a  naval 
war  so  disjisti'ous  ti>  hi-i-sclf.  ()ur  swift  ami  cleverly  handled 
ti'ndinLr  shi[K.  ln-in-j;  (h-hari'rd  from  their  lejritimate  use,  were 
eoMVei'it'tl  inti»  pi'iv:ii»'«M's  wliicli  raid«*d  Knplish  merchant 
ships,  until  ovrr  a  thoiisnnd  of  ilu'sc  w«mv  <h'strov<»d  and  Ens- 
land's  f<»miriri'«n'  wjis  rniiirtl  .-vrn  nior«*  ('(.)mpl(»t»»ly  than  ours. 
It  was  i*«';illy  ihi'  Hriiish  nn-rehaMts  wiio  compelled  the  British 
<  JovcrnjiuMit  to  >lop  ihr  war  and  make  peace  with  us  upon 
any  tmns  ihnl  niiuhl  malih-  thrui  to  resume  their  trade. 


L\  ::»; 
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matter  what  you  might  have  done,  I  would  have  had  you  both ;  and  if  you 
doubt  it,  I  will  put  you  back  on  your  ships  and  we  will  try  again.'* 

Our  smaller  vessels,  too,  and  even  our  privateers,  sustained  the  high  reputa- 
tion we  had  won.  Celebrated  among  these  lesser  contests  was  that  of  the  pri- 
vateer "General  Armstrong"  under  Captain  Reid.  She  was  foimd  in  the 
Portuguese  harbor  of  Fayal  by  a  British  squadron  and  attacked  there,  in  open 
violation  of  all  neutrality  laws.  The  "  General  Armstrong  *'  had  but  ninety 
men  and  only  seven  cannon,  of  which  just  one  was  big  enough  to  be  of  efiFective 
service.  The  English  fleet  had  2,000  men  and  140  guns,  but  the  shallow  water 
allowed  only  one  of  their  ships  to  come  within  close  range  of  the  Americans. 
This  one  was  so  battered  by  Captain  Reid*s  big  gun,  the  "long  Tom,"  that 
she  withdrew.  The  Americans  repulsed  two  desperate  boat  attacks  made  by 
the  entire  fleet,  hundreds  of  the  British  being  slain.  The  Portuguese  authori- 
ties notified  the  English  commander  to  stop  fighting  in  their  harbor,  but  the 
Briton  swore  he  would  have  that  privateer  if  he  destroyed  all  Fayal.  The  en- 
tire fleet  drew  as  close  to  the  "  General  Armstrong  "  as  they  could,  and,  finding 
his  one  gun  useless  against  their  seven  score,  Captain  Reid  scuttled  his  ship, 
and  withdrawing  his  men  to  a  stone  fort  on  shore,  dared  the  whole  British 
force  to  come  and  capture  him.  They  did  not  make  the  attempt.  In  fact, 
they  had  lost  so  many  men  that  they  put  back  to  England  to  refit.  They  had 
been  on  their  way  to  aid  in  capturing  New  Orleans,  and  the  delay  brought  them 
there  just  too  late,  giving  our  troops  time  to  prepare  its  defence.  The  gallant 
fight  of  Captain  Reid  has  often  been  sung  in  American  verse. 

The  English  military  operations  for  18 14  were  also  planned  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale.  Three  armies  of  veterans,  released  from  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
were  to  invade  the  United  States  from  three  different  points.  The  smallest  of 
the  expeditions  was  sent  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  British  ships  had  been  ravaging 
the  helpless  Virginia  coast  for  some  time,  much  as  they  had  done  during  the 
Revolution.  This  fleet  was  now  strengthened  and  troops  were  sent  out  to  en- 
able it  to  extend  its  ravages  inland.  The  available  force  for  the  land  operations 
did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men,  and  our  government  officials  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  the  capital  itself  would  be  attacked.  They  delayed  summoning 
even  the  militia  until  it  was  too  late.  The  English  general,  Ross,  realizing 
our  unprepared  weakness,  marched  suddenly  upon  Washington. 

Some  six  or  eight  thousand  hastily  gathered  militia  opposed  his  path  at 
Bladensburg  on  the  Potomac ;  but  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  as  it  was  called, 
was  little  more  than  a  farce.  The  general  in  command  was  as  inexperienced 
as  the  men.  President  Madison  and  several  high  officials  of  government  were 
on  the  field,  and  they  interfered  and  issued  contradictory  commands.  The 
troops  became  hopelessly  confused^  and  at  the  advance  of  the  enemy  took  to 
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flight  in  a  body,  their  general,  the  President,  and  the  rest  of  the  government 
following  their  example.  It  is  the  most  disgraceful  scene  in  our  history,  and 
it  is  well  that  we  should  not  blink  its  shame,  lest  the  warning  be  lost  upon  us 
and  some  unfortunate  occasion  repeat  the  performance. 

Only  a  body  of  five  hundred  seamen  under  Commodore  Barney  remained  uoon 
the  field,  handling  their  artillery  with  deadly  effect,  until  the  British  regulars 
began  to  outflank  and  surround  them.  Then  the  majority  escaped  capture  by 
flight.  General  Ross  entered  Washington  without  further  opposition  (August 
24,  1 8 14),  and  burned  the  Capitol  and  most  of  the  public  buildings,  inflicting 
irreparable  loss  by  the  destruction  of  many  of  our  records. 

This  capture  of  Washington  was  little  more  than  a  daring  raid.  Ross  knew 
too  well  the  danger  of  remaining  with  his  small  force  in  the  heart  of  the 
aroused  country;  and  having  done  his  work,  he  retreated  hastily  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  fleet.  In  September  he  attempted  a  similar  descent  on  Baltimore, 
but  was  resolutely  repulsed  by  the  militia,  fighting  from  behind  intrenchments. 
Greneral  Ross  himself  was  slain  by  a  sharpshooter. 

The  second  British  invasion  was  designed  for  our  northern  frontier.  Be* 
fore  it  was  ready,  an  army  of  about  four  thousand  Americans,  mostly  those  whom 
Colonel  Scott  had  trained,  started  to  invade  Canada  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Niagara.  Their  leader,  General  Brown,  attacked  and  defeated  the  British  in 
the  battle  of  Chippewa.  Unable  to  advance  for  lack  of  supplies,  he  hovered 
around  Niagara  for  some  weeks.  The  enemy  were  heavily  reinforced  and  as- 
sailed his  little  army  at  Lundy's  Lane,  close  within  sound  of  the  roar  of  the 
great  Falls. 

Lundy's  Lane  (July  25,  18 14)  was  the  most  even  and  resolutely  contested 
battle  of  the  war.  The  forces  and  the  losses  were  about  equal  on  both  sides, 
nearly  two  thousand  men  in  all  being  killed  or  wounded.  The  honor  of  our 
American  soldiers  was  restored.  Scott's  troops  under  his  gallant  leadership 
proved  themselves  quite  as  resolute  as  the  British  veterans,  and  the  .British 
taunt  that  our  men  never  stood  against  a  bayonet  charge  was  gloriously  refuted 
Far  into  the  night  the  attacks  and  counter-attacks  continued,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans captured  and  held  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  at  last  the  exhausted  Britons 
abandoned  the  field.  General  Brown  and  General  Scott  were  both  badly 
wounded,  and  the  Americans,  as  battered  as  their  foes,  withdrew  to  Fort  Erie. 
The  English  were  again  reinforced  and  besieged  the  fort;  but  when  General 
Brown  recovered  from  his  hurts,  he  resumed  command,  conducted  the  defence 
with  great  skill,  and  in  September  made  a  sortie  in  which  the  British  sufiFered 
so  heavily  that  they  abandoned  the  siege. 

The  long-planned  English  invasion  from  Canada  seemed  more  likely  to  be 
successful  at  some  less  vigorously  defended  point.     Fourteen  thousand  troops 
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WHILE  America's  chief  jjlory  in  the  War  of  1812  wan 
thus  gained  upon  the  ocean,  there  was  much  desperate 
fighting  done  also  upon  land,  chiefly  along  the  Ca- 
nadian bord^.  At  first  the  United  States  Government  thought 
it  could  easily  coufiuer  Canada;  but  the  British  regular  troops 
there,  aided  by  the  Indians,  repelled  the  jViuerican  advance 
and  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  reconquer  all  the  vast  region 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 

The  tide  of  vietciry,  however,  turned  in  America's  favor 
when  Comniodore  Perry  won  his  famous  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  opposing  armies  lay  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  Supremacy 
depended  upon  which  side  eould  hold  control  of  the  water. 
Each  built  vessels  and  gathei-ed  such  force  as  it  could,  the  pre- 
ponderance both  in  numbers  of  ships  and  cannon  lying  with 
the  Canadians.  Notwithstanding  this.  Perry  attacked  the 
enemy  vigorously.  His  strongest  ves.'iel,  on  which  he  had 
hoisted  his  flag  of  comman<l.  was  soon  so  battered  that  not  a 
gun  could  be  fired  from  her.  Perry  then  shifted  in  a  little 
rowboat,  crossing  the  open  waters  in  the  midst  of  the  crash  of 
battle,  and  raised  his  (tag  on  another  vessel.  This  ship  he 
pres.sod  into  the  front  of  the  fight,  and  he  finally  sank  or  cap- 
taretl  every  one  of  the  enemy.  As  a  result  of  this  decisive  vic- 
tory all  western  Canada  lay  open  to  attack  by  the  Americana. 


TECUMSEH'S  DEATH 

I  Fall  of  America's  Ablest  Indian  Enemy  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames) 
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TECl'MSETI  was  by  far  tlie  most  danirei^oiis  Indian  foe 
tlie  Aiiii'ricans  (»wr  eiicoinittMvcl.  Kvon  before  the  ac- 
tual outbivak  of  tlie  AVar  of  l^il2.  the  Knjxlish  had  been 
stirring  iij)  the  Indians  of  the  North-\Vrst  Territory  to  attack 
the  Aiiiericaiis.  'r«M'ii!nseh,  tln'  leadiiijr  Indian  chief,  planned 
a  wide  confederacy  anions  all  liis  jjeople.  While  he  was  ab- 
sent persuading  the  Indians  of  the  South  to  join  him,  an 
American  army,  under  (ieneral  Harrison,  attacked  Tecum- 
seh's  own  tribe  and  defeated  it.  Tims  temporarily  eheekedy 
tlie  chief  awaited  the  outbn^ak  of  the  War  of  1812  and  then 
induced  all  his  race  to  join  the  Euirlish.  The  combined 
stren»rth  of  savage  Indians  and  sturdy  Britons  made  them  maa- 
tci-s  of  almost  all  the  West,  until  lVrry\s  victory  on  Lake 
Erie  Jave  the  Americans  their  opportunity  to  invade  Canada. 
(ieneral  Harrison  led  them,  and  a  most  bitter  battle  was  f on grht 
on  th(»  banks  of  the?  Thames  Kiver  in  Canada. 

T1h»  Uritish  troops  cm  this  occasion  were  ill  led  and  accom- 
j)lishcd  littlf:  but  Tccumseh  succcMHled  in  rousing  his  Indians 
to  a  frenzy  of  fury  in  which  they  fought  in  utter  recklessness. 
Thus  the  battli'  hMij;:  stM-mcd  doubtful :  but  at  length  Tecumseh 
himself  was  shot  down.  Ifis  death  demoraliz*»d  his  foHowera 
and  th«»y  t(»ok  to  llight.  Their  strength  had  depended  solely 
(m  their  on<'  great  hero;  when  he  fell,  America  was  lord  of  all 
the  AVcst.  (Jeneral  Harrison  by  this  victory  also  conquered 
western  Canada,  though  England  received  it.  back  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 
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Chapter  XVI 
THE  GROWTH   OF  THE  COUNTRY 

[Atitk^lut!  Butkcss.  " The  Middle  reHod";  WIse,"SeveD  Decadesof  the  Union"  ;  Todet, 
•' This  Monroe  Doctrine  " ;  Ormsbjr,  "  HiMoiyoftheWhig  Party"  ;  MemoirsofJohnQuincyAdiiiiiti" 
Schnrt,  "  Henry  Clay  " ;  Sumner,  "  Andrew  Jackson  "  ;  Shepard,  "  Martin  Van  Uuren  ' ;  PreiidenI 
Van  Bnien,  "Orlrin  of  PolitioU  Partlei':  Benton,  "Thirty  Yean' View*;  Diclcens,  "American 
Notes.'*] 

^HE  powerful,  united,  and  acknowledged  nation  of  1815 
was  very  different  from  the  thirteen  colonies  which  had 
fought  for  a  bare  existence  in  1775.  Our  country 
had  already  entered  upon  that  wonderful  career  of  ex- 
pansion which  has  been  the  amazement  of  modem 
times.  Its  people,  who  probably  numbered  less  than 
three  million  in  1770,  counted  over  eight  million  in 
1810;  and  the  growth  came  not  from  immigration,  but  from 
natural  increasa 

Even  before  the  thirteen  States  agreed  to  their  final  Con 
stitution,  other  communities  were  knocking  at  the  door,  seek 
ing  admission  t..  the  federation.  Vermont  had  really  been  aa 
independent  principality  during  the  entire  Revolution;  but 
New  York  claimed  her  territory  and  prevented  her  reception 
into  the  Union,  until  all  the  States  yielded  their  conflicting 
land  claims.    Then  Vermont  became  the  fourteenth  State  in  1791. 

Kentudiy  was  settled  by  hardy  Virginia  pioneers,  like  Daniel  Boone. 
These  resolute  dwellers  of  the  "  Dcrk  and  Bloody  Ground,"  as  Kentucky  was 
named,  found  themselves  alone  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  an  outpost  amid  tribes 
of  savage  Indians.  They  were  separated  from  Virginia,  and  indeed  from  al) 
other  Americans,  by  the  wilds  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.    Their  interests 
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were  not  aldn  to  those  of  the  parent  State  which  claimed  their  land,  and  fhq 
demanded  separate  recognition.  Some  malcontents  even  threatened  to  unite 
with  England  or  Spain.  Thus  as  early  as  1 784  there  was  some  thought  of  ad- 
mitting Kentucky  into  the  Confederation  that  then  existed,  and  Congress  wd- 
comed  the  new  State  as  soon  as  Virginia  could  be  brought  to  assent  (1792).  A 
similar  diversity  of  interest  had  broken  Tennessee  from  North  Carolina,  and  the 
daughter  State  was  admitted  in  1796. 

These  three  additional  members  of  the  Union  were  thus  formed  from  oudy« 
ing  portions  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  But  now  a  new  and  more  im- 
portant development  appeared.  During  the  Revolution  an  expedition  had  been 
despatched  from  Virginia  to  end  the  forays  of  the  Indians  from  the  Ohio  valley. 
The  leader,  George  R.  Clark,  did  this  in  a  most  daring  manner  by  capturing 
the  English  forts  in  the  region,  the  chief  of  which  were  at  Kaskaskia,  an  old 
French  settlement  of  Illinois,  and  at  Vincennes  in  Indiana. 

Clark*s  little  force  contained  scarce  two  hundred  men,  but  in  the  peace 
treaty  with  England  in  1783  the  shrewd  Benjamin  Franklin  made  Clark's  pos- 
session of  the  territory  a  ground  for  including  it  within  our  borders.  Of  the 
region  thus  acquired.  Congress  granted  large  tracts  to  its  disbanded  soldiers, 
and  settlers  began  flocking  thither,  Ohio's  first  town  was  Marietta,  founded  in 
1788;  but  so  heavy  was  the  westward  flow  of  immigration  that  only  fifteen 
years  later  Ohio  demanded  and  received  admission  as  our  seventeenth  S&te. 
In  the  same  year  President  Jefferson  purchased  the  vast  region  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  men  for  the  first  time  saw  the  possibility  that  at  some  distant 
date  the  new  States  would  outnumber  the  old. 

How  very  soon  this  would  be  accomplished,  no  man  yet  dreamed.  The 
steamboat  and  the  railroad  were  unknown,  and  travellers  scaled  the  weary  moun« 
tains  and  pierced  the  endless  wilderness  on  foot  or  floated  down  the  mighty 
rivers  upon  rafts.  In  1807  the  steamboat  "Clermont"  appeared  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  Other  men  had  before  contrived  boats  propelled  by  steam,  but 
these  had  proved  useless  toys.  Robert  Fulton,  the  builder  of  the  "  Clermont," 
made  the  steamboat  practical.  In  so  doing  he  gave  an  immeasurable  stimulus 
to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  America.  The  true  means  of  navigating  the 
great  Western  rivers  had  been  found. 

The  increasing  influence  of  the  new  districts  upon  the  country  at  large  soon 
became  manifest.  The  older  States  had  existed  before  the  Union,  and  in  mo- 
ments of  anger  they  were  quick  enough  to  talk  of  destroying  it  In  the  West, 
patriotism  took  a  wider  range.  The  new  States  were  the  creations  of  the  na- 
tion, made  from  its  territory,  existent  by  its  will.  Moreover,  their  people  were 
mostly  natives  of  the  East.  Once,  if  not  oftener,  they  had  moved  from  State 
to  State.     Hence  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  develop  the  same  passionate 
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MACDONOUGHS  VICTORY  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 
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DmtlNlJ  Uu-  fiifit  years  of  the  War  of  1812,  England  did 
litlk-  iiliimt  ntlackintr  the  United  States  by  laud;  be- 
ciuise  wbc  lind  her  hands  filled  full  in  Europe  by  her  war 
n^ainHt  Niipoleiin.  By  1814,  however,  Napoleon  was  over- 
tlii'owu,  niul  Ihv  Knetish  lioveiiinient  eagerly  sumnioued  most 
of  lici-  vclcran  trciops  from  European  battle  fields,  aud  de- 
spalehed  thi'ni  1o  Amerieii,  hoping:  to  ernsh  the  United  States 
coiii|ih'tely  and  [lerlmps  rwliid'  the  land  once  more  to  its  for- 
mer colonial  condition. 

Thivc  strong  British  expe<1itions  were  therefore  in  this 
crneiid  year  of  1S14  iaiinduHl  almost  simultaneously  against 
AuLcrioa,  One  landed  In  Chesapeake  Bay.  Some  of  its  troops 
liy  an  unexpeeteil  raiti  burned  Washington,  but  they  were 
aftcrwat-d  re|inlsed.  and  the  expedition  withdrew  with  little 
priK'tieal  aei'oiitplishnient.  A  second  and  stronger  force  was 
tiieanwbile  ilespalched  to  invade  the  northern  States  from 
('iiTiiid.i  by  way  of  Lake  Ohamplain.  Finding  themselves 
bjtivi'ly  opposed  alonii  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  by  the 
militia  i>l'  New  York  and  Vermont,  the  Kn^rlish  built  a  power- 
I'nl  Ileet  upon  the  lake  to  helji  them  lo  victory.  The  Ameri- 
I'tins  hastily  pvepareil  a  nnu'h  t'eel'h'r  sigiiadron  under  Commo- 
ilore  Maedononirh.  This  was  attacked  by  the  Britons;  but 
nt'ler  h>>niN  el'  tii-reest  tiirbtimr.  Macdtmoughs  ships  either  de- 
stniyed  or  eaiHun-d  every  vessel  of  the  enemy.  The  English 
army  then  aliiindoned  iiK  invasion  in  despair  and  marched 
bai-k  to  Taniida.  T]iti«  a>:;nn  bad  Amerieau  seamanship  and 
valor  ilet'.'ah'ii  the  |iri:.>ris  on  tiieir  eh.iseU  element. 

♦  *  +  +  +  *  +  +  +  *  +  *  +  +  *+  *  *  " 
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attachment  to  a  single  locality,  which  distinguished  the  more  stable  East 
They  were  less  Ohioans  or  Kentuckians  than  they  were  Americans.  Their  first 
loyalty  was  to  the  Union. 

The  war  of  181 2  was  largely  the  work  of  this  high-spirited  and  patriotic 
West  It  has  been  called  Henry  Clay's  war,  and  Clay  was  a  Kentuckian. 
Cautious  New  England  had  protested  against  strife ,  the  Virginian  President 
Madison  had  to  be  forced  to  it ;  only  the  West  plunged  into  the  maelstrom  with 
hot-headed  ardor  and  ignorance  of  what  war  meant.  General  Jackson  was  a 
Tennessee  citizen,  born  in  Carolina  but  emigrating  westward ;  and  the  final 
triumph  at  New  Orleans  was  achieved  by  the  frontier  pioneers. 

After  181 2  the  growth  of  the  country  was  even  more  rapid.  President 
Madison,  at  the  close  of  his  second  term  of  office  (18 13-18 17),  was  succeeded 
by  his  Secretary  of  State,  James  Monroe  (1817-1825),  almost  without  opposi- 
tion. Monroe  was  also  a  Virginian,  and  envious  politicians  began  to  speak 
rather  bitterly  of  the  "  Virginia  dynasty,"  but  it  had  become  an  established  tra- 
dition that  a  President's  Secretary  of  State  was  the  natural  "  heir  "  to  his  poli- 
cies and  his  office. 

An  "  Era  of  Good  Feeling  *'  brought  all  sections  of  the  Union  nearer  to- 
gether. Monroe,  a  courtly  and  kindly  man,  made  a  tour  of  the  country,  an  elab- 
orate undertaking  indeed  in  those  stagecoach  days,  and  he  was  received  every- 
where with  enthusiastic  affection.  Our  government  seemed  almost  ideal,  and 
at  Monroe's  second  election  there  was  no  opposing  candidate  whatever.  He 
failed  of  a  unanimous  election  only  because  a  single  member  of  the  electoral 
college  deliberately  cast  a  vote  against  him,  so  that  the  honor  of  an  absolutely 
undisputed  choice  should  remain  to  Washington  alone,  as  a  unique  distinction. 

During  Monroe's  presidency,  the  two  leading  Western  men,  Jackson  and 
Clay,  both  kept  themselves  prominently  before  the  nation.  Jackson  was  mili- 
tary commander  in  the  South.  He  fought  the  Indians  of  Georgia  and  Ala* 
bama,  and  when  they  fled  into  Florida,  which  was  Spanish  territory,  he  pursued 
them  thither.  This  was  a  violation  of  international  law,  and  Spain  protested* 
But  the  rough  and  vigorous  frontiersman  was  not  to  be  bound  by  cobwebs. 
Instead  of  retreating,  he  seized  the  Spanish  town  of  Pensacola,  lest  the  Indians 
should  take  shelter  there.  He  also  captured  and  promptly  executed  two  Eng- 
lish subjects  who  were  accused  of  instigating  the  Indian  uprisings. 

President  Monroe  hastened  to  disavow  these  acts  of  his  hot-headed  gen- 
eral, fearing  they  might  involve  us  in  war  with  both  England  and  Spain;  but 
at  heart  the  President  seems  to  have  felt,  as  did  most  Americans,  a  thorough 
satisfaction  with  Jackson's  energetic  course.  Negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
Florida  had  already  beg^n  with  Spain.  During  three  centuries  she  had  sought 
and  failed  to  colonize  its  wilderness.     St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola  were  the 
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only  towns  within  the  unknown  borders.  Mtreover»  Spain  was  facing  dvil  wai 
at  home,  and  rebellion  in  many  of  her  American  colonies.  After  some  demur, 
she  consented  in  1 8 19  to  sell  Florida  for  {5,000,000. 

Henry  Clay,  meanwhile,  stood  out  in  Congress  as  the  real  leader  of  the  na- 
tion. All  men  in  politics  were  now  followers  of  JefiFerson,  members  of  the 
widespread  Democratic- Republican  party;  but  within  that  body  itself,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  were  beginning  to  appear.  Clay,  the  Westerner,  was  natur- 
ally the  champion  of  a  strong  central  government,  and  gradually  his  followers 
became  known  as  the  American,  or  National,  Republicans.  A  few  years  later 
they  were  called  Whigs,  and  from  them  a  later  generation  developed  the  Re- 
publican party  of  to-day. 

Clay  introduced  the  "  Protective  Tariff '* — that  is,  the  policy  of  making  all 
foreign  goods  pay  a  heavy  tax  on  entering  the  country,  the  purpose  being  to 
protect  the  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  from  foreign  competition. 
A  second  of  Clay's  policies  was  that  of  having  the  government  build  great 
roads,  leading  to  the  West,  and  thus  help  the  development  of  that  section. 
Both  of  these  measures  were  Federalist  in  tone,  that  is,  they  gave  power  and 
influence  to  the  central  government  at  the  expense  of  the  States ;  but  the  nation 
had  begun  to  feel  itself  a  nation,  and  gladly  followed  in  Clay's  lead.  In  an- 
other direction,  however,  the  great  statesman  met  with  sudden,  unexpected,  and 
most  startling  opposition. 

In  1 8 18  Missouri  applied  for  admission  as  a  State.     Except  for  Louisiana, 
there  was  as  yet  no  State  west  of  the  Mississippi.     Louisiana  had  always  held 
slaves ;  Missouri  desired  to  legalize  slavery  within  her  borders  also.     The  news 
came  as  a  thunderclap  of  warning  to  the  nation.     The  awful  curse  of  slavery, 
which  Washington  and  Jefferson  had  thought   would  die,  was  growing  and 
spreading  like  a  plague  spot,  poisoning  the  land.     Sudden,  fierce,  deadly  de- 
bate flashed  out  in  Congress.     The  North  arrayed  itself  against  the  South. 
Jefferson  spoke  from  the  honored  retirement  of  his  age  to  declare  that  the  tu- 
mult terrified  him  "  like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night " ;  he  feared  it  as  **  the  knell  of 
the  Union." 

Clay,  being  a  Southerner,  was  on  Missouri's  side;  but  John  Quincy  Adams, 
son  of  President  Adams,  stood  forth  in  Congress  as  the  first  champion  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause.  The  new  State  was  denied  admission.  The  dispute  flared 
higher  still ;  threats  of  disunion  once  more  darkened  the  nation's  «ky.  Clay 
and  his  "  American  "  followers  grew  alarmed,  and,  gathering  recruits  from  both 
sides,  the  great  statesman  forced  through  Congress  the  celebrated  '*  Missouri 
Compromise**  (1820).  This  admitted  Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  but  for  the 
future  prohibited  slavery  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  north  of  the  parallel 
36®  3c/,  Missouri's  southern  boundary. 


JACKSON  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

{RspulM  of  Envtaiul'i  Vatarmiu  by  Jaeluon'a 

From  a  jMtinlinff  by  the  American  attitt,  D.  M.  Carttr 

THE  third  and  strongest  of  the  expeditiooB  sent  ont  by 
Entrhiml  to  eonqner  Americn  in  ltil4  was  composed  of 
veterans  of  Wellington's  ct'lebrated  army.  They  were 
directed  iigainst  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  cod- 
trol  of  the  enliie  Mississippi  valley.  The  United  States  gen- 
eral in  eoiiiniand  in  tlic  Far  South  was  Andrew  Jackson,  a 
fronficrsmnn  ami  noted  Indian  fifrhter.  ITe  had  no  regular 
troops  at  his  coinnumd;  lint  lie  hastily  gathered  several  thou- 
sand of  his  woodsman  friends,  and  marched  them  to  the  de-  . 
fense  of  New  Orleans.  Jackson  entrenched  his  men  behind 
bales  of  cotton,  wliich  by  their  soft  yet  clinging  fiber  proved 
an  excellent  defense  against  Imllets.  The  English  army  did 
not  all  gather  at  Xew  Orleans  until  January  of  1815;  then, 
rather  dispising  their  untrained  opponents,  they  attempted 
to  carry  the  American  cidivnehnients  hy  a  bayonet  charge. 
Thrice  the  Brilims  eharj^ed  heioieally  almost  up  to  Jackson's 
lines,  and  thrice  they  were  driven  back.  The  fire  of  the  fron- 
tiersmen was  deadly.  Jlore  than  two  th<iusand  of  the  Britons, 
inclniling  their  p-ncntl.  w<-r<-  .shiiri,  and  the  survivors  of  the 
expcditiofi  hastily  iibaiidniied  tlie  dangerous  neighborhood 
and  sailed  away. 

This  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  really  ns  unnecessary  as  it 
was  tnigie:  for  tlie  \\\i>  enunlries  had  agree<l  to  terms  of  peace 
a  fortriiiriil  before  it  took  pliiee.  But  the  slow  communicatioDs 
iif  those  djiys  had  left  both  Jiiekson  and  his  opponents  in  igao- 
runt-f  ibrit  the  war  was  over. 
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A^clams,  who  was  Monroe*s  Secretary  of  State,  accepted  the  compromise 

*^^tn  extreme  unwillingness  to  put  the  Union  to  hazard."     President  Monroe 

^^St\ed  the  bill,  and  the  threatening  spectre  was  laid  for  twenty  years.     Men 

^^Ught  it  dead,  but  we  know  now  that  it  was  only  gaining  strength  wherewith 

^0  Vrork  more  awful  desolation. 

The  last  important  event  of  Monroe*s  administration  was  his  enunciation  in 
1823  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  declared  that  America  was  for  Americans, 
suid  that  Europeans  could  no  longer  plant  colonies  and  assert  new  claims  to 
land  anywhere  upon  the  Western  Continent.     The  doctrine  really  came  first 
from  John  Quincy  Adams  as  a  warning  to  Russia,  which  was  attempting  to 
extend  its  dominion  southward  from  Alaska.     But  Monroe  then  took  the  mat- 
ter from  his  Secretary's  hands,  and  in  a  message  to  Congress  espoused  the 
principle  and  proclaimed  it  to  the  world. 

The  retirement  of  President  Monroe  left  the  field  very  open  to  new  candi- 
dates for  the  office.  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  the  recognized  heir. 
But  he  was  a  sti£F,  cold  man,  not  personally  popular ;  his  anti-slavery  attitude 
had  alienated  many  Southerners ;  and  the  general  public  regarded  Clay  as  the 
real  mouthpiece  of  his  party  and  leader  of  the  nation.  Both  men  were  placed 
in  nomination  by  their  adherents.  General  Jackson  was  also  urged  to  enter 
the  field,  shrewd  politicians  recognizing  the  value  of  his  popularity,  and  an- 
nouncing him  as  the  candidate  of  the  common  people,  the  democracy,  against 
the  increasing  federalist  tendencies  of  Adams  and  Clay.  There  was  also  a 
fourth  candidate,  and  the  newspapers  spoke  jestingly  of  the  open  contest  as 
the  "  scrub-race  **  for  the  presidency. 

The  election  failed  to  give  any  one  of  the  four  a  clear  majority  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  and  thus  the  decision  passed  into  the  hands  of  Congress.  Jack- 
son had  received  the  heaviest  vote,  but  his  views  were  radically  opposed  to 
those  of  both  Clay  and  Adams,  while  between  the  latter  there  was  really  little 
divergence  of  opinion.  So  the  congressional  supporters  of  these  two  united 
in  electing  Adams,  President ;  ^nd  he  made  Clay,  Secretary  of  State.  Jackson 
and  many  of  his  friends  felt  that,  having  the  largest  vote,  their  candidate  had 
the  best  claim  upon  the  office,  and  they  declared  that  he  had  been  defeated  by 
a  "corrupt  bargain." 

President  John  Quincy  Adams  (1825-1829)  and  his  energetic  Secretary 
continued  the  policy  of  government  improvement,  already  begun.  The  great 
roads  were  carried  farther  into  the  West,  harbors  were  improved,  and  canals 
built  between  East  and  West.  Most  important  of  these  was  the  Erie  canal, 
which  was  completed  in  1825  and  connected  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Hudson 
River. 

This  important  enterprise,  though  helped  by  the  Washington  authorities,  was 
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The  United  States — ^Jackson's  Reign  1617 

Carolina,  his  ''native  State,"  to  obey  the  law  peaceably,  he  sent  armed  forces 
thither,  with  stern  orders  to  fight  if  necessary.  Once  more  Clay  came  forward 
with  a  compromise,  consenting  to  a  slow  reduction  of  the  tariff;  and  the  crisis 
was  averted. 

In  Jackson  s  second  term,  he  fought  the  United  States  Bank  of  Hamilton's 
creation,  and  ultimately  destroyed  it.  But  his  reckless  financial  schemes 
plunged  the  country  into  a  disastrous  business  panic,  whose  full  effects  became 
manifest  only  after  his  "reign"  had  ended.  Jackson  was  accused  of  seeing 
everything  through  the  political  "spectacles"  of  his  friend,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
an  astute  New  York  politician,  whom  he  made  his  Secretary  of  State,  and 
whose  election  as  his  successor  was  assured  by  Jackson's  own  strength  and 
popularity. 

Van  Buren's  single  term  ^i 837-1 841;  is  mainly  memorable  for  the  panic 
which  Jackson's  measures  had  precipitated.  He  was  the  last  President  thus  to 
inherit  office  from  his  predecessor,  for  the  National  or  Whig  party  took  guid- 
ance from  their  opponents  and  sought  for  a  popular  soldier  rather  than  a  great 
statesman  to  head  their  ticket.  They  selected  William  Henry  Harrison,  an- 
other hero  of  the  war  of  18 12,  by  this  time  become  an  old  man,  living  quietly 
in  the  Northwest.  They  revived  the  memory  of  his  victory  over  the  Indians 
at  Tippecanoe;  they  pictured  the  simple  log-cabin  in  which  as  a  frontiersman 
Harrison  was  supposed  to  dwell ;  they  sang  jolly  campaign  songs,  and  drank 
widely  of  cider,  the  beverage  of  the  frontier.  The  whole  campaign  was  like  a 
great  national  frolic,  and  with  much  excitement,  laughter,  and  hurrah,  Harri- 
son was  whirled  into  the  presidential  chair,  defeating  Van  Buren's  hopes  of  a 
second  term. 

The  triumph,  the  confusion,  and  the  downright  hard  work  of  the  campaign 
and  of  the  great  position  proved  too  much  for  the  aged  general.  The  "  spoils 
system  "  surrounded  him  with  thousands  of  clamorous  office-seekers,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  whole  time  and  all  too  literally  his  life.  He  sickened  and  died 
within  a  month  after  his  inauguration. 

His  election,  following  upon  that  of  Jackson,  changed  all  the  former  ideas 
about  the  selection  of  presidential  candidates.  Instead  of  tendering  the  office 
to  their  real  leaders,  parties  began  to  look  for  men  who  could  be  made  popular 
with  the  masses,  men  whose  very  lack  of  eminence  protected  them  from  ene- 
mies such  as  might  lessen  the  vote-winning  powers  of  a  Webster  or  a  Clay. 
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Chapter  XVII 

THE   SLAVERY  SHADOW  AND  THE  MEXICAN   WAR 

[AitiM-Mn  .•  W.  Wilson.  "  Division  and  Reooion  "  ;  Horace  Greelejr, "  HUtoi^  of  the  Stnicrit 
for  biavny  Extension  ";  Williams.  "  Sam  Houston  "  ;  Ripley,  "  War  with  Mexico "  ;  Baocran, 
"Paeilic  States";  Cartis,  "Webster":  H.  Wilson,  "  Rise  and  Fail  of  the  Slave  Power  **  ;  GoodelU 
"Slavery  and  Aoti-Slavery  '  ;  May,  "Ante-Slavery  Days'  ;  Cobb,  "  HiKorical  Sketch  of  SUTcry"; 
Olmstead,  "Cotton  Kingdom";  Rhodes,  "  Histoiy  of  the  United  btata  from  1850";  Thayer. 
'*  Kansas  Cnisade  ";  Curtis,  "  Buchanan."] 


TURING  the  twenty  years  from  184010  i860,  slaver; 
became  once  more  the  leading  question  in  Amer. 
ican  history.     There  had  been  a  time  when  most 
men  looked  upon  African  slavery  as  natural  and  in- 
evitable.    The  system  was  once  legal  in  all  the  colonies, 
and  there  had  been  white  slaves  as  well  as  black.     Virginia 
distinguished  herself  in  those  days  by  heading  the  strug- 
gle against  the  evil;  but  England  refused  to  allow  any  legislation 
against  slave  sales,  because  her  merchants  were  making  fortunes 
in  the  hideous  traffic. 

The  framcrs  of  the  Constitution,  as  we  have  seen,  expected 
slavery  to  die  out.  They  permitted  its  temporary  existence  in  the 
Union,  because  without  it  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  would  have 
refused  to  enter  the  government.  In  the  vast  rice  swamps  of 
the  extreme  Southern  States,  whites  could  not  live ;  negro  labor 
seemed  an  absolute  necessity. 

What  really  perpetuated  slavery  was  Eli  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton- 
gin  in  1 793.  This  machine  made  the  cultivation  of  cotton  a  hundredfold  more 
profitable  than  before.     The  South  soon  supplied  the  world  with  the  material 


OUR  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD 

(LMders  of  the  Nation  During  the  Party  Strife  Between  18X8  and  1848) 
Prepared  efpeciaUy  for  the  prenent  work 


THK  political  ''ora  of  j^ood  feelinj;''  which  had  kept  Jef- 
ferson's followers  in  power  for  a  (juarter  century, 
passed  away  witli  President  Monroe.  A  new  genera- 
tion grew  up  in  the  United  States,  men  who  had  never  felt 
the  tyranny  of  a  kinjj^  and  had  thus  no  fear  of  oppression  from 
a  strong  central  government.  Under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
Clay,  these  men  look  many  slej)s  toward  the  strengthening  of 
the  nation  at  the  expense  of  the  State  governments.  Grad- 
ually the  people  became  divided  on  this  fundamental  question, 
and  political  campaigns  grew  bitter.  John  Quiney  Adams 
became  our  sixth  President  in  1S25  as  the  champion  of  the 
** national"  or  strong  government  party,  while  the  radical 
** democrats,''  who  insisted  on  State  power,  followed  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  **hero  of  New  Orleans." 

So  strong  did  Jackson's  party  grow  that  Adams  was  de- 
feated after  a  single  term:  and  Jackson  not  only  held  the 
Presidency  for  eight  yrars,  but  passed  it  on  to  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant. Van  Hnren.  Van  Huren  was,  how^ever,  defeated  after 
a  single  term  by  the  "iiationaT'  party.  They  recognized  that 
Jackson's  j»ower  hafl  l)e(Mi  largely  due  to  his  personal  popu- 
larity as  a  siici-esst'ul  jidicral :  hence  tht»y  also  sought  for  a 
"liero''  candidal^  Troin  the  War  of  1S12  and  nominated  and 
elected  (Jciicral  llari'ison  tlu*  vietoi-  over  Trcumseh.  Harri- 
son, a  verv  old  man.  died  soon  after  his  (»b»etion,  so  was  sue- 
ceedcd  bv  hi-;  ^'ice- President,  Tvler.  as  tlie  tenth  ruler  of  our 
nation. 
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for  cotton  dotlies.  The  new  staple  supplanted  both  tobacco  and  rice  as  the 
chief  product  of  the  rq;ion.  "  King  Cotton  "  dominated  the  purses,  the  hearts, 
and  the  consciences  of  the  South  -  and  the  new  monarch  could  best  be  served 
by  negro  labor. 

Southern  leaders  first  modified  their  tone  toward  slavery,  then  declared  it  a 
**  necessary  evil,"  or  even  found  it  "  beneficent  for  the  negro. "  Realizing  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  North  was  increasingly  opposed  to  them,  they  guarded 
jealously  against  attack,  and  saw  to  it  that  for  every  free  State  added  to  the 
Union  a  slave  State  was  entered  also  to  preserve  the  balance.  The  Missouri 
dispute  of  1820  showed  how  deep-rooted  the  evil  had  become.  Clay's  compro- 
mise even  granted  it  an  advance  of  territory. 

But,  through  God*s  high  wisdom,  the  system  of  slavery  held  within  itself 
the  poison  that  made  its  ultimate  destruction  inevitable.  Temporary  condi- 
tions could  supply  it  with  only  a  temporary  life.  Free  labor  could  not  and 
would  not  compete  with  slaves.  The  poorer  whites  of  the  South  learned  to 
scorn  the  honest  toil  which  was  made  a  badge  of  servitude.  They  became  la^, 
shiftless,  unprogressive.  Thus,  while  in  the  North  wealth  and  population  and 
education  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity,  the  South  remained  inert  and  al- 
most stationary.  She  had  her  few  brilliant  aristocratic  leaders,  but  she  had  no 
great  mass  of  intellectual  and  energetic  people  to  uphold  her  power. 

The  feeling  in  the  North  steadily  strengthened  against  man's  holding  prop- 
erty in  man.  The  rise  of  a  party  determined  to  abolish  slavery  was  delayed 
only  by  the  realization  that  the  South  would  never  consent,  that  "  abolition '' 
would  involve  disunion.  Men  soon  rose,  however,  to  assert  that  justice  stood 
above  union.  In  1831  William  Lloyd  Garrison  began  the  publication  of  his 
celebrated  anti-slavery  paper,  the  "  Liberator."  "  I  am  in  earnest,"  he  declared. 
**  I  will  not  equivocate;  I  will  not  excuse;  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch;— - 
and  I  wiU  be  heard.'*  He  was  assailed  by  a  mob,  a  ''  highly  respectable  "  one, 
as  we  are  assiured,  composed  not  of  Southerners,  but  of  the  people  of  Boston. 
Later  he  proclaimed  as  the  motto  of  his  paper,  "The  United  States  Constitu- 
tion is  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell."  It  should  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  opposition  to  Garrison  was  aroused,  not 
because  he  favored  abolition,  but  because  he  assailed  the  Constitution.  Be« 
fore  1840  there  were  two  hundred  thousand  members  of  ant i -slavery  societies 
in  the  North. 

So  matters  stood  when  President  Harrison's  sudden  death  threw  the  gov* 
emment  into  confusion.  The  Whig  party,  wishing  to  rally  to  their  standard 
every  possible  element  of  opposition  to  the  Democracy  of  Van  Buren,  had  given 
'second  place  upon  its  ticket  to  John  Tyler,  a  Southern  Democrat  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  administration.     Tyler  had  undoubtedly  fulfilled  their  expecta- 
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tion  by  drawing  to  them  some  discontented  Democratic  votes.  But  now,  bf 
the  death  of  his  chief,  Tyler  was  President,  a  Democrat  elected  by  Whigs,  a 
leader  with  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  party  behind  him. 

He  tried  to  harmonize  opposing  views,  to  strike  a  compromise  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  to  become  the  leader  in  a  new  "  Era  of  Good  Feeling,"  such 
as  Jefferson  had  inaugurated.  But  the  Whigs  in  Congress  would  not  submit; 
they  insisted  on  their  full  policy  of  high  tariff,  a  new  national  bank,  and  other 
changes.  When  Tyler  vetoed  their  bills,  they  declared  with  solemn  bitterness 
that  his  election  had  been  a  mistake,  that  he  had  deceived  them,  and  that  no 
further  alliance  with  him  could  be  possible.  For  four  years  the  various  divi- 
sions of  our  government  stood  in  hopeless  antagonism,  and  l^slation  was 
practically  at  a  standstill. 

Left  thus  to  himself,  President  Tyler  naturally  gravitated  toward  hisandent 
friends.  As  a  Southerner,  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  States'  Rights  and 
slavery.  He  made  Calhoun,  who  was  the  chief  champion  of  both  these  doc- 
trines, his  Secretary  of  State,  and  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  This  had  been  for  some  years  seeking  admission  to  tjie  Union;  but 
Northerners  feared  to  add  such  an  enormous  slave  territory  to  the  South,  and 
the  application  of  the  Texans  had  been  repeatedly  refused. 

The  United  States  had  originally  some  claim  to  a  part  of  the  Texas  territory, 
but  had  abandoned  this  to  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Florida.  The 
vast,  fertile  Texan  prairies  soon,  however,  drew  settlers  from  Louisiana,  and 
the  land  was  occupied  by  Americans  even  in  the  days  of  Spanish  rule.  Then 
Mexico  declared  herself  independent  of  Spain,  and  the  Texans  declared  them- 
selves independent  of  Mexico,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

When  this  was  refused,  they  stood  ready  to  defend  themselves.  Santa 
Anna,  the  Mexican  President,  attempted  to  reconquer  them  in  1836,  but  was 
met  with  the  most  heroic  resistance.  At  the  Alamo,  an  old  mission  building 
in  San  Antonio^  about  two  hundred  Texans  were  attacked  by  a  force  of  thou- 
sands of  Mexicans.  The  defenders  fought  until  an  exhausted  and  helpless  hand- 
ful surrendered  and  were  slain  to  the  last  man.  The  Texan  monument  to  their 
memory  told  the  simple  story :  "  Thermopylae  had  its  messenger  of  defeat,  but 
the  Alamo  had  none. " 

Wherever  Santa  Anna  moved,  he  left  murder  and  desolation  behind  him. 
Finally  General  Sam  Houston,  the  great  Texas  leader,  gathered  seven  hundred 
men  and  attacked  the  Mexican  army  of  two  thousand  at  San  Jacinto.  It  is  said 
that  only  seven  Mexicans  escaped  capture  or  death.  Santa  Anna  was  among 
the  prisoners,  and  to  save  his  life  he  recognized  the  independence  of  Texas.  It 
was  a  vast  region ;  most  of  it  was  still  a  wilderness,  and  its  southern  and  west 
em  boundaries  were  not  clearly  defined. 
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(CHHral  Tarlar  Dlnetinc  the  Pint  Battla  of  tlw  Malcan  War) 
From  the  hitt<irir<il  te.flrit  Irg  .llanso  ChapptU 

THE  war  with  Mexii-w  caiiif  iipnii  cmr  niuutry  quite  sud- 
denly ID  the  year  184ii.  All  throiihrh  F*rmdent  Tyler's 
mini inUt.rat ton.  the  wmntry  known  as  Texas  had  been 
clanioionsT'or  admission  to  the  UMite<l  States.  Texas  had  been 
oH^nnHll.v  part  ol'  Mexico,  Init  hjid  been  settled  by  our  own 
hardy  IVontii'i-miicn  U-i<m  tin-  Xorlli.  In  1836  these  settlers 
had  rovdlted  au'iiinst  M.-xii'iui  .ip|ircs.sii)u,  had  declared  Texas 
indi'licndeiit,  juh!  liad  iiiiiinliiiEicd  llipir  frefdoni  by  rcpellin)! 
evorj'  Mi-xifiui  army  sent  !t>;aiiist  thcni.  Tlu'y  then  applied 
for  adinissioii  to  our  Unifm  a«  a  now  Staltv,  but  the  Mexican 
(ioverniiicnt  pt'isisti'd  1lial  il  wiinld  yet  subdue  these  rebels 
and  nntitiwi  our  (lovi^ninicnl  Ibat  the  weleoiiiing  of  Texas  into 
oiir  Tfnion  wonld  be  ri'jiHrth'd  iis  an  act  ol'  war  ai;;ainet  Mexico. 
Ko  I'rcsid.'iit  Tyli-1'  ri'^isi'd  the  appeal  of  the  Texans,  and  the 
Pn-siileTilinl  clc-lioii  lor  1S4">  turned  largely  on  this  issne. 
Polk  was  iiiiiriiniiti'd  by  the  party  that  favored  Texas,  and  was 
I'lri'ted.  So  llie  lasl  act  rif  Tyler's  iidniinislrittion  was  to  BC- 
■|>1  llie  poijular  vi-rdiel  and  accept  Tcxa-s  as  a  State  of  our 


lluio 


M.-; 


popula 
'o  d.'cla 


1  war.  The  I'nitiil  Slali-s sent  triwps under 
111!'  Ill  Texas :  and  after  repnlninK  the  Mexicans  in 
cti^'at.'1'uieiits,  he  bcsiei.'cd  them  in  Monterey.  Af- 
il  and  well-eiiiiilnclrd  sieL'e.  Taylor  stormed  and 
mlerey  in  Keplemiier  of  lS4fi.  This  victory  made 
it  all  tiHillieni  Mexieo. 
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President  Tyler  and  Secretary  Calhoun  determined  to  secure  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  new  republic.  They  prepared  a  secret  treaty  with  its  gallant 
leaders,  and  only  when  every  detail  was  arranged  did  they  present  the  treaty  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  That  body,  influenced  partly  by  resentment  at  be- 
ing neglected,  partly  by  Northern  sentiment  against  the  extension  of  slave  ter- 
ritory, and  partly  by  Mexican  threats  of  war,  rejected  the  annexation.  The 
Texas  question  became  the  main  issue  of  the  next  presidential  campaign. 

The  Democrats  of  the  South  were,  of  course,  passionately  in  favor  of  the 
annexation,  and  they  wisely  coupled  this  with  another  expansion  measure. 
;on,  as  the  entire  stretch  of  the  Pacific  coast  between  California  and  Alaska 
then  called,  was  held  jointly  by  England  and  the  United  States.  Each  had 
claim  to  the  land.  Daniel  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Tyler's  administration,  had  arranged  a  treaty  with  England,  which 
settled  our  vague  northern  boundary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockj^  Moun- 
tains ;  but  further  west  the  Oregon  region  was  still  in  dispute. 

It  had  been  first  discovered  by  Spaniards,  then  claimed  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  on  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  then  explored  by  Americans  coming 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley.  American  fur  traders  sent  out  by  the  New  York 
merchant,  Mr.  Astor,  built  a  fort  at  Astoria  in  181 1.  British  fur  traders  also 
penetrated  the  region,  and  during  the  war  of  181 2  they  demanded  and  secured 
the  peaceable  surrender  of  Astoria.  It  was  not  until  1840  that  a  flow  of 
American  settlers  began  actually  to  colonize  the  remote  region.  They  insisted 
that  it  should  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Democrats  of  1844  took  up. 
their  claim  and  demanded  the  whole  of  Oregon,  extending  as  far  north  as 
Alaska,  that  is,  the  latitude  of  54°  40'.  "  Fifty-four  forty,  or  fight,"  was  their 
campaign  cry  against  Great  Britain. 

They  seemed  thus  to  invite  war  with  both  England  and  Mexico ;  but  the 
desire  for  territorial  expansion  has  always  been  strong  in  our  country,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Democrats  coupled  their  demand  for  Oregon  with  that  for  Texas» 
somewhat  quieted  the  Northern  objection  to  the  increase  of  the  slave  area. 
The  trend  in  favor  of  their  policy  became  so  evident  that  the  Whigs  took  alarm. 
They  had  for  the  third  time  chosen  as  their  standard-bearer  their  real  leader, 
Henry  Clay,  and  Clay  now  declared  that  perhaps  Texas  might  be  admitted.  It 
was  too  late,  however,  to  stay  the  avalanche ;  the  Democrats  were  overwhelm- 
ingly  successful  in  the  election  of  their  candidate,  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee. 

The  Senate  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  passed  the  Texas  treaty. 
President  Tyler's  last  official  act  completed  the  work  upon  which  he  had  set  his 
heart,  and  welcomed  the  new  State  into  the  Union. 

President  Polk  (1845-1849)  had  still  wider  views.  Mexico  had  no  real 
conception  of  the  power  of  our  fast  growing  country.     She  thought  that  if  only 
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the  terrible  Texans  were  out  of  the  way,  she  could  easily  whip  the  rest  of  us. 
She  had  threatened  war  if  we  admitted  Texas.  President  Polk  pushed  matters 
to  a  crisis.  He  sent  United  States  troops  into  the  land  along  the  Rio  Grande 
which  was  claimed  by  both  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  Mexicans  promptly  at- 
tacked ti.em  (1846),  and  the  President  as  promptly  announced  to  Cong^ress  that 
Mexico  had  begun  war  against  us,  and  that  we  must  defend  ourselves.  He  is- 
sued a  call  for  fifty  thousand  troops,  and  so  ready  were  some  sections  of  our 
land  for  the  war  thus  "  forced  "  upon  them,  that  ten  times  as  many  volunteers 
as  were  asked  for  stood  ready  to  enlist. 

The  war  was  one  series  of  American  successes.  No  comparison  existed 
between  the  strength  of  the  two  countries,  or  apparently  between  the  fighting 
powers  of  the  individuals  of  the  two  races.  The  Mexicans  struggled  bravely 
and  savagely,  but  were  repeatedly  and  decisively  defeated  by  smaller  num- 
bers of  our  troops.  On  the  Rio  Grande,  General  Taylor,  the  United  States 
commander,  led  two  thousand  of  his  troops  against  six  thousand  of  their  foes 
at  Palo  Alto  (May  8,  1 846),  and  then  on  the  next  day  2^;ainst  a  similar  force  in 
the  ravine  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Both  times  the  Mexicans  were  completely 
defeated,  losing  in  all  over  fifteen  hundred  men.  In  September,  Taylor  fol- 
lowed up  his  victories  by  storming  the  city  of  Monterey.  Then  in  February, 
1847,  while  commanding  about  five  thousand  men,  he  was  attacked  at  Buena 
Vista  by  twenty  thousand  Mexicans  under  their  President,  Santa  Anna.  Once 
more  the  Americans  were  triumphantly  victorious,  and  all  northeastern  Menco 
lay  undisputed  in  Taylor's  hands. 

Meanwhile  two  expeditions,  each  small  in  numbers  but  tremendously  im- 
portant in  result,  were  being  undertaken  to  the  northward.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  this  time  Mexico  was  well  nigh  as  large  as  the  United  States,  her 
territory  extending  from  the  Rocky  Motmtains  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  north- 
ward as  Oregon.  Colonel  Fremont,  "the  Pathfinder,"  was  in  Oregon  in  1846 
on  an  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government.  When 
the  news  of  war  reached  him,  he  led  his  little  band  southward  into  California, 
summoned  the  Americans  there  to  join  him,  defeated  the  feeble  Mexican  forces, 
and  declared  California  an  American  republic.  Soon  after,  a  United  States 
squadron  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  and  its  commander  joined  with  Fremont  in 
placing  California  under  the  protection  of  our  flag. 

At  the  same  time  our  Government  had  dispatched  General  Kearny  from 
Missouri  to  attack  California.  He  went  southwestward  through  the  wilder- 
ness into  Texas,  entered  what  is  now  New  Mexico,  conquered  the  ancient  Span- 
ish capital,  Santa  Fe,  and,  having  taken  possession  of  all  the  surrounding  region, 
pushed  on  into  Southern  California,  where  he  found  Fremont's  government  in 
peaceful  operation.     Meanwhile,  Kearny's  second  in  command,  Colonel  Done- 


PUEBLA 

(General  Scott  Salutes  His  Soldiers  in  the  Moment  of  Their  Victory) 

After  a  painiintj  h\i  the  American  artist,  //.  Chapin 


THE  main  assault  upon  ^lexioo  in  this  war  was  not  de- 
livered from  the  north,  where  the  vast  distances  which 
had  to  be  marched  across  unknown  wildernesses  offered 
a  gi<rantic  obstacle.  An  American  fleet  opened  the  way  to  the 
heart  of  the  country,  to  its  capital,  the  City  of  Mexico,  by  at- 
tackin<r  its  seai)ort.  Vera  Cruz.  As  soon  ns  Vera  Cruz  was 
captured,  an  American  army  was  landed  there,  and  set  out  in 
April  of  1847  to  fi»rht  its  way  inland  to  the  ^Texican  capital. 
This  city  lay  beyond  a  wall  of  mountains,  supposedly  impreg- 
nable. The  leading'  European  students  of  the  art  of  war 
united  in  declarinjr  that  our  <Jovernment  hacl  undertaken  an 
utterly  impossible  task  in  attempt in«r  to  force  these  mountain 
passes  in  face  of  a  fiery  and  determined  enemy. 

But  our  connnaiuler-in-chief,  (Jeneral  Scott,  was  among  the 
very  <rn^atest  of  our  nation's  military  leaders.  He  inspired 
his  devoted  soldiers  with  his  own  enertry  and  resolution.  They 
foni^dit  their  way  uj)  tlie  mountain  i-oads  in  face  of  almost  in- 
credible (KJds,  and  finally  captured  tlie  chief  of  the  m<mntain 
defenses  at  Puebla.  Here,  after  a  furious  strujrjrle,  the  last 
o\'  the  Mexicans  w<'r(*  [>ut.  to  ili<rht.  Scott  and  his  men,  strong 
in  tliei]-  mutual  devotion,  had  accomplisluMl  the  first  stage  of 
theii*  stujK'ndous  lask.  They  stood  unoppos(»d  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  tlie  Alexicaii  tableland  F'cady  foi*  the  jnarch  aj^ainst  the 
still  distant  eapital.  At  Puebla  thei'efore  they  rested  through 
the  heat  nl'  siniuiirr-  befDr-i'  advancing  to  the  linal  attack. 
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phan,  marched  southward  from  Santa  F6  and  after  considerable  fighting  sub» 
dued  all  northern  Mexico.  Donophan  pressed  on  until  he  met  General  Taylor 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Then  he  traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  Texas  and 
entered  New  Orleans,  having  completed  a  march  of  five  thousand  miles.  These 
expeditions  secured  us  in  possession  of  the  richer  half  of  Mexico. 

Not  content  with  thus  attacking  the  border  regions,  our  Government  was 
meanwhile  planning  an  assault  on  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  the 
City  of  Mexico  itself.  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  veteran  hero  of  18 12  and 
chief  general  of  the  United  States  army,  was  sent  to  undertake  this  daring 
exploit.  European  experts,  knowing  the  dangerous  mountain  passes  which 
separated  the  Mexican  capital  from  the  seacoast,  ridiculed  Scott's  enterprise  as 
impossible. 

The  seaport  nearest  to  his  goal  was  Vera  Cruz,  the  "  Gibraltar  of  Mexico." 
Scott,  with  the  aid  of  a  fleet,  bombarded  it  and  compelled  its  surrender  (March 
29,  1847).  H^  ^^^^  began  his  celebrated  march  across  the  mountains.  He 
had  only  about  twelve  thousand  troops,  and  Santa  Anna  soon  gathered  a  far 
larger  force  to  check  the  American  advance.  The  Mexicans  had  the  advantage 
of  stone  walls,  strong  fortresses,  or  rocky  heights,  and  they  fought  with  desper- 
ate bravery.  Yet  the  Americans  stormed  one  position  after  another,  and  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  Jalapa,  and  Perote  won  such  dashing  victories  as  deserve  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Then  Scott  took  possession  of  the  large  city  of  Puebla,  on  the 
plateau  beyond  the  coast  mountains,  and  let  his  exhausted  heroes  rest  until 
August. 

With  his  available  troops  reinforced  until  they  again  numbered  about  ten 
thousand,  Scott  then  began  the  second  stage  of  his  advance.  There  were  still 
mountain  ranges  between  him  and  the  capital,  but  the  Mexicans  did  not  defend 
them.  They  had  gathered  thirty  thousand  troops  behind  the  almost  invulner- 
able fortifications  surrounding  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  there  they  awaited  the 
foe.  In  England,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  aged  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  was 
following  the  campaign  with  interest,  and  he  declared  that  Scott  was  lost,  that 
he  could  not  possibly  carry  the  forts  by  storm,  and  the  Mexicans  had  drawn  him 
so  far  from  his  base  of  supplies  that  he  could  not  retreat. 

Fortunately,  Scott  thought  differently.  He  had  under  him  troops  trained 
by  this  time,  as  he  alone  knew  how  to  train  them,  to  the  very  highest  effi- 
ciency. He  had  a  group  of  young  West  Point  officers,  ready  to  do  and  dare 
everything,  men  of  brains  as  well  as  courage.  Most  of  the  great  generals  of 
our  civil  war  acquired  their  first  experience  in  Mexico.  Jefferson  Davis  was  a 
colonel  under  Taylor.  Grant,  Lee,  McClellan,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  a  dozen 
Others  were  with  Scott. 

The  Mexican  capital  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  and  marshy  plain,  which 
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can  be  traversed  only  upon  the  high  artificial  roads,  built  like  bridges  across  its 
surface.     Along  these  Scott  had  to  fight  his  way.     Battle  followed  battle.    At 
the  village  of  Contreras  the  entire  Mexican  army  was  repulsed,  only  to  make  a 
more  determined  stand  around  the  convent  of  Churubusco.     The  old  stone 
building  had  been  turned  into  a  fort,  and  its  capture  cost  the  Americans  over  a 
thousand  men.     Two  weeks  later  they  stormed  the  Molino  del  Rey,  another  »7ell 
nigh  impregnable  group  of  stone  buildings,  and  then  swept  on  to  the  capture 
of  the  great  castle  of  Chapultepec,  which  was  reared  high  upon  a  rocky  clift 
and  formed  the  main  defence  of  the  capital.     It  was  captured,  and  the  daring 
victors  rushed  on  into  the  city  itself.     In  some  streets  they  had  to  fight  their 
way  from  house  to  house. 

The  Mexicans  proved  themselves  stubborn,  subtle,  and  tenacious,  but  every, 
man  of  the  attacking  forces  was  a  hero.  Lieutenant,  afterward  General,  "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson  stood  alone  beside  the  guns  of  his  battery  at  Chapultepec,  when 
4,  perfect  storm  of  bullets  had  driven  his  soldiers  to  seek  shelter  behind  walb 
and  embankments.  "  There  is  no  danger,"  he  cried ;  and  just  then  a  cannon 
shot  whirled  between  his  feet  as  he  walked.  "  You  see,"  he  insisted  quietly, 
"I  am  not  hit." 

Lieutenant  Ulysses  S.  Grant  helped  his  soldiers  drag  a  mountain  howitzer 
up  into  a  belfry  which  overlooked  the  city  wall ;  and  alone,  with  his  little  com- 
pany and  his  one  gun,  he  bombarded  the  great  capital.  These  are  but  instances 
of  a  thousand  deeds  of  wit  and  daring  before  which  the  enemy  were  helpless. 
General  Scott  took  formal  possession  of  the  conquered  City  of  Mexico,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1847,  and  the  war  was  over. 

Santa  Anna  fled.  A  provisional  Mexican  government  was  scraped  together, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  February,  1848.  By  this,  Texas  was 
given  the  extreme  southern  boundary  she  had  claimed,  and  Mexico  sold  to  the 
United  States  for  $i5,ocx),cx)o  all  the  northern  region  which  Fremont  and 
Kearny  had  overrun,  a  territory  which  to-day  includes  California,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  and  a  large  part  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  Texan  and  Mexican  additions  together  enlarged  our  country  as  much  as 
Jefferson's  Louisiana  purchase  had  done. 

During  the  war  the  Oregon  question  had  also  been  adjusted.  The  Demo- 
crats abandoned  their  defiant  campaign  cry  of  "  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight,"  and 
came  to  an  amicable  agreement  with  England,  by  which  Oregon  was  divided 
and  the  boundary  line  to  the  Pacific  arranged  as  it  now  stands.  By  this  we 
gained  the  southern  and  more  valuable  half  of  the  disputed  territory.  Many 
people,  however,  felt  that  the  Democratic  politicians  had  tricked  the  nation. 
It  was  charged  that  they  had  never  meant  to  seize  Oregon,  while  they  had 
increased  slave  territory  not  only  by  Texas,    but  by  all  the  far  Southwest 


CHAPULTEPEC 

(Th*  AmaHcKiK  Starm  ths  Stroncut  of  tha  Mvleui  ForW) 
From  the  noted  American  painting  bg  Jamte  Waiktr 

SCOTT  and  his  men  marcheii  forth  from  Piiebla  in  August, 
1847.  One  hy  one  the  defenses  of  the  City  of  Mexico  fell 
before  the  advance  of  these  determined  Americans.  Last 
and  stronftfft  of  all  the  capital's  fortresses  was  the  great  easDe 
of  Chapulte|iee.  set  hiph  upon  almost  iaaccessible  cliffs.  The 
stonning  ut'  this  stronghold  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feats  of  war  ever  aecuniplishfd.  The  surrounding  region  was 
all  a  swamp,  and  the  United  Stales  troops  had  to  march  to 
the  as.sanlt  along  narrow  causeways  fully  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

Scott  himself  took  personal  command  of  the  men  to  lead 
them  forward.  Every  soldier  was  a  hero.  Lieutenant  Jack- 
son, afterward  the  celebrated  Oeneral  Stonewall  Jackson  in 
tlie  War  of  '61,  commanded  a  battery  in  the  assault  on  Cha- 
pultepec.  Havinj:  drairgcd  his  puns  forward  to  a  most  ex- 
posed position  in  full  face  of  the  castle,  he  assured  his  men 
there  was  no  danger,  and  to  |)rove  it  continued  to  walk  calmly 
back  and  forth  in  fnint  of  his  own  guns.  A  Mexican  cannon 
ball  passed  fairly  belwi'en  his  feet  plowing  up  the  earth 
around  him.  "See,"  lie  sjiiil  calmly.  "I  am  not  hurt.  It  is  not 
dangerous."  By  men  such  as  Ihis,  Chapultepee  was  stormed 
and  captured,  aiul  ils  guns  were  turned  against  the  last  de- 
fenses of  the  capital,  the  walls  and  houses  of  the  city  itself. 
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It  was  this  feeling  which  led  to  their  defeat  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1848. 

The  Whigs  nominated  General  Taylor,  who,  though  a  Whig,  was  a  South- 
erner, and  the  fortunate  combination  seemed  to  promise  a  relief  from  the  burn- 
ing slavery  dispute.  Moreover,  the  public  likes  a  hero ;  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista  was  made  the  chief  theme  of  the  campaign,  and  Zachary  Taylor,  of 
Louisiana,  became  President. 

Th,e  year  1848,  which  had  seen  American  slavery  at  the  zenith  of  its 
power,  saw  also  the  beginning  of  its  decline.  A  new  era  in  the  growth  of  our 
country  had  commenced,  the  era  of  foreign  immigration.  Marvellous  as  had 
been  the  rate  of  increase  of  America's  population  during  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  was  far  outstripped  in  the  later  half.  The  earlier  in- 
crease had  been  among  the  Americans  themselves,  but  now  the  tide  of  imm'- 
gration  from  Europe  began. 

The  difficulties  of  transportation  throughout  the  world' and  the  lack  of  any 
brighter  land  to  seek,  had  once  kept  the  impoverished  victims  of  tyranny  fairly 
submissive  to  the  lash.  But  the  United  States  now  ofiPered  land  to  all  who 
could  cultivate  it.  The  first  line  of  steamships,  the  Cunard,  began  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  1839.  Th^  ^rst  passenger  railroad  of  America  was  run  be- 
tween Albany  and  Schenectady  in  183 1.  The  value  of  the  iron  tracks  was  at 
once  realized,  and  by  1848  their  great  spider-webs  extended  far  out  toward  the 
Mississippi. 

In  that  year  Europe  faced  a  great  social  upheaval.  Its  people  everywhere 
rebelled.  They  were  suppressed,  and  the  best  and  most  resolute  among  them, 
gathering  their  little  savings,  deserted  their  native  homes  and  crowded  in 
throngs  toward  the  land  of  liberty.  Two  hundred  thousand  came  to  America 
in  1848,  and  the  number  steadily  increased,  until  in  some  years  it  has  exceeded 
half  a  million — though  the  later  comers  have  not  always  been  of  such  sterling 
stock  as  the  men  of  '48. 

These  seekers  after  liberty  saw  no  charm  in  the  slave  States  of  the  South* 
They  entered  the  North,  and  moved  toward  the  great  Northwest,  whole  sec- 
tions of  which  still  disclose  a  foreign  origin.  If  the  North  had  outsped 
the  South  before,  what  chance  had  the  latter  now  ?  The  old  order  was  change 
ing  fast. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in  newly  acquired  California,  gold  deposits 
so  vast  that  they  cheapened  the  precious  metal  throughout  the  world.  Men 
flocked  to  the  mines.  In  1848  General  Kearny's  march  across  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  wilderness  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  had  been  es- 
teemed a  marvel.  Fremont,  the  "  Pathfinder,"  had  gained  fame  by  tracking 
its  prairies  and  mountains.     Now  thousands  of  men  undertook  to  perform  un- 
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aided  the  feat  in  which  all  the  government's  aid  had  hardly  enabled  their  prede> 
cessors  to  succeed. 

The  Indians,  driven  steadily  westward  by  succeeding  generations  of  whites^ 
now  found  their  last  solitude  invaded.  The  new  comers  followed  Fremont's 
paths,  and  soon  bleaching  skeletons  whitened  all  the  way,  as  guide  and  warning 
to  whoever  dared  to  brave  the  deserts  and  the  red  men.  Other  adventurers 
sailed  around  South  America,  a  thousand  dollars  being  eagerly  paid  for  passage.  > 
San  Francisco  sprang  into  a  great  seaport.  The  population  of  California, 
which  had  been  about  15,000  in  1847,  was  over  100,000  in  1850. 

Never  had  such  sudden  growth  been  heard  of.  It  outran  the  machinery  of 
government,  and  those  were  wild  and  lawless  days.  The  better  classes  of  San 
Francisco  formed  a  "Vigilance  Committee,"  which  managed  the  town  from 
185 1  to  1856,  and  hanged  robbers,  murderers,  and  thieving  politicians  without  | 
the  formality  of  a  trial.  As  early  as  1850  California  was  demanding  admission  ' 
as  a  State — and  as  a  "  free  "  State ;  for  the  men  who  had  penetrated  her  wilder- 
ness were  from  the  North. 

This  was  a  complete  oveiturning  of  the  plans  of  Southern  leaders.  They 
had  counted  on  the  Southwest  for  slave  States,  and  they  refused  California  ad- 
mission. The  North  was  deeply  indignant.  Debates  more  antagonistic  than 
ever  rang  through  the  Congress  of  1850.  Disunion  seemed  so  near  that  the 
aged  Henry  Clay,  whose  whole,  long,  grand  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  weld- 
ing of  our  Union,  came  forward  once  more  with  a  compromise.  It  covered  so 
many  points  that  it  was  called  the  "  Omnibus  Bill " ;  but  its  chief  measures 
were  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State  and  the  passing  of  a  severe 
"  Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  which  compelled  Northern  States  to  arrest  escaping 
negroes  and  return  them  to  the  South. 

The  measure  was  violently  opposed,  but  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  mighty 
speech  for  the  Union,  drew  the  Whig  party  to  accept  it.  President  Taylor, 
however,  was  too  sturdy  a  fighter  to  consent  to  half  measures.  He  threw  aside 
his  Southern  friends,  rejected  equally  the  advice  of  his  party,  and  insisted  00 
California's  unqualified  admission,  under  such  laws  as  she  had  chosen.  In  the^ 
midst  of  the  tumult  he  died  (1850). 

Vice-President  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  succeeded  to  the  presidenqf^ 
He  was  a  less  aggressive  man  than  Taylor,  yielded  to  the  advice  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  various  enactments  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  became  law.     It  killi 
the  Whig  party.     The  friends  of  Webster  in  the  North  accused  him  of  having?!' 
deserted  the  high  principles  of  liberty.     A  new  political  faction,  the  "  Free 
Soil,"  known  later  as  the  "  Republican  "  party,  appeared,  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple being  opposition  to  any  law  that  aided  slavery  in  any  way  or  permitted  it 
curse  to  be  extended  over  a  single  inch  of  free  soil.     The  Whigs  did  not 
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GRANT  IN  MEXICO 

(Bombarding  the  Mexican  Capital) 

From  a  paint  in  (/  btf  ffw  American  art  iff,  J.  Steeple  Davi» 


AT  the  storinintr  of  l'ha|)nltep(»c  small  detachments  of  the 
Aiiiericinis  iiursucil  the  Hyiiifr  Mexicans  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  their  capital,  and  even  be<jau  an  assault  upon 
the  city  itself.  One  such  litth*  incident  that  has  become  his- 
torical was  the  case  of  Lieuti*nant  Ulysses  Grant,  who  was  to 
become  General  and  President  in  later  years.  Grant,  in  com- 
mand of  a  sin^rle  howitzer,  hurried  it  alontr  the  roads  after  the 
Mexicans,  hoping  to  enter  the  ^ates  of  the  city  with  them  by 
his  close  pui*suit.  The  jrates,  howt^ver,  were  barred  against 
him ;  so,  noting  a  mill  which  overh»oked  the  city  wall,  he  and 
his  followers  drairtred  thi*ir  little  cannon  up  the  st^iirs  of  the 
mill  and  from  an  ui>per  window  bejjan  bombardinjj  the  Mexi- 
Ccin  capital  upon  their  own  account,  alone  and  with  a  single 
{,Min. 

Gradually  other  American  troops  jrathered  around  the  city, 
and  two  days  later  (Septi'uiber  14,  KS47)  it  surrendered.  Gen- 
eral Si'oit  dictated  bis  own  1<'iiiis  of  ])ea(M*.  The  freedom  of 
Texas  was  acknowledtrrd  by  Ihi*  Mi*xirans:  and  they  also  ceded  . 
to  tbe  l"nit«'d  Siat«'s  almost  half  tlnMr  no]!iinal  territory,  all 
the  ^rcat  wildcrm'ss  from  which  wi-  have  since  blocked  out 
our  rich  south-western  States,  California,  Colorado,  Texas  and 
tlie  rest.  'I'hns  oiii-  country's  present  extent  consist.s  chiefly  of 
three  vast  strips  of  al)niit  equal  size:  Tbe  ori«rinal  rep:ion  ceded 
to  us  by  Kn'jland  at'tiM-  tlie  Revolution,  the  middle  west  pur- 
chased frnin  Kranee  under  the  name  of  lionisiana,  and  the  far 
west  fM>n<pie!'e(l  from  Mi-xieo. 
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ize  that  there  was  no  middle  course  left,  no  space  for  them  to  occupy  between 
the  opposing  foes.  In  1852  they  nominated  for  President  the  popular  hero  of 
Mexico,  General  Scott,  but  they  were  overwhelmingly  defeated.  The  "Free 
Soilers  "  cut  into  their  Northern  vote,  while  the  Democrats  were  united  and  de- 
termined in  both  North  and  South.  The  Democratic  candidate,  Franklin 
Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  carried  every  State  of  the  Union  except  four. 

Webster  did  not  live  to  see  the  downfall  of  his  party.     He  died  a  few  days 
before  the  election.     Clay  had  already  closed  his  long  and  useful  life  a  few 
months  before.     Calhoun,  the  great  Democratic  leader  of  the  South,  had  died 
during  the  dispute  over  the  Omnibus  Bill.     Thus  all  the  giants  of  a  former 
generation  passed  away,  as  did  the  older  issues  of  their  times.     Younger  men 
came  to  the  front,  men  bred  in  the  bitterness  of  the  strife  and  with  their 
whole  thoughts  centred  upon  slavery.     Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi^  became 
the  Southern  leader.     Stephen  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  guided  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats.    Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  and  William  H.  Seward,  of  New 
York,  championed  the  cause  of  "  Free  Soil." 

Unfortunately  for  the  Democrats,  they  did  not  look  beneath  the  causes  of 
their  sweeping  victory  to  see  how  hollow  it  had  really  been.  They  thought 
the  country  would  uphold  them  in  everything;  and  their  Northern  leader, 
Douglas,  in  1854,  introduced  the  celebrated  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill.  Whether 
Douglas  was  really  blind  to  the  evil  of  his  measure,  or  whether  he  sought  to 
mount  to  the  presidency  through  the  favor  of  the  Southerners,  he  proposed  that 
the  famous  slavery  line,  36°  30',  established  over  a  generation  before  by  the 
Missouri  compromise,  should  be  wiped  out,  and  that  the  settlers  in  the  two  terri- 
tories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  both  north  of  the  line,  should  be  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  government,  as  California  had  done.  He  urged  that  the  slavery 
question  should  be  ended  by  taking  it  out  of  Congress'  hands,  that  it  was  a  local 
matter,  and  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  should  decide  it  for  themselves. 

The  practical  result  of  the  bill  was  to  drive  non-slavery  Democrats  from 
their  party  and  harden  the  angry  temper  of  the  North.  Resolute  anti-slavery 
men  filed  westward  from  New  England  and  poured  into  Kansas.  Nebraska  was 
too  far  north  for  dispute,  but  Kansas  became  a  veritable  battle-ground,  "  Bleed- 
ing Kansas."  Missourians  hurried  into  the  territory  to  give  it  a  slave  majority, 
Northerners  to  make  it  free.  Each  side  sought  to  drive  out  the  other.  There 
were  murders,  massacres,  and  the  whole  nation  rang  with  the  rising  passions  of 
civil  war. 

The  Democratic  national  government  strove  to  uphold  the  slavery  faction, 
but  the  Northern  advantage  of  numbers  was  irresistible.  Kansas  became  not 
only  a  free  territory,  but  the  stronghold  of  union  and  liberty  in  the  West,  a 
mighty  fort  garrisoned  upon  the  border  of  an  enemy's  country. 
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Then  came  the  election  of  1856;  and  there  was  no  Whig  party,  it  had  dis- 
appeared. The  "  Know  Nothings "  who  sought  to  evade  the  whole  slavery 
strife  still  somewhat  obscured  the  real  issue  between  the  old  Democrats  and 
the  newly  born  Republicans.  The  Democrats  insisted  that  the  slavery  issue 
was  settled,  that  the  tarifiP  and  foreign  relations  should  take  its  place.  Peace- 
loving  men  crowded  to  their  ranks,  and  they  won  the  election.  But  the  new 
Republican  party  carried  eleven  out  of  the  fifteen  Northern  States.  The  warn- 
ing was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  Southern  leaders  declared  unreservedly 
that  the  election  of  a  Republican  would  drive  them  from  the  Union. 

The  President,  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania  (1857-1861),  labored  anx- 
iously to  unite  all  factions.  He  insisted,  as  his  party  had,  that  the  slavery  is- 
sue was  closed ;  but  his  party  in  Congress  refused  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  free 
State.  Moreover,  they  began  to  talk  of  taking  possession  of  Cuba  and  of  all 
Mexico. 

Then  came  another  evil  result  from  the  Kansas  strife.  Among  the  most 
notorious  of  the  Northern  settlers  there,  had  been  John  Brown,  an  intense  and 
bloody-minded  fanatic.  We  can  only  excuse  his  Kansas  atrocities  by  saying 
that  there  were  men  upon  the  other  side  equally  ferocious  and  cruel,  and  that 
much  brooding  upon  slavery  had  driven  him  well  nigh  insane.  He  had  to  flee 
from  Kansas,  a  fugitive  from  justice.  With  a  little  band  of  followers  sup 
ported  by  Northern  funds,  he  suddenly  entered  Virginia  and  seized  the  United 
States  military  stores  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  meant  to  rally  the  Virginia 
slaves,  place  arms  in  their  hands,  and  start  a  war  of  liberation.  But  the  neigh- 
boring townfolk  besieged  Brown  in  the  armory  he  had  captured,  and  the  State 
troops  soon  arrived  and  took  him  and  his  band  prisoners.  Several  people  were 
killed  in  the  affray.  Brown  and  six  companions  were  tried  by  law  and  hanged, 
December  2,  1859.  Their  leader  met  his  death  with  a  calm  fortitude  which 
led  many  to  look  upon  him  as  a  martyr,  though  in  truth  justice  has  no  words 
to  defend  the  man  who  had  broken  all  laws  and  led  his  followers  to  repeated 
and  savage  murder. 

In  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  John  Brown's  raid  was  magnified 
into  a  great  national  tragedy.  The  South  accused  the  entire  North  of  having 
approved  and  encouraged  it.  The  North  questioned  the  fairness  of  Brown's 
trial.  The  song  with  which  the  Northern  troops  marched  to  battle  two  years 
later,  and  which  their  children  sing  to-day,  declares  that 

**  John  Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave 
But  his  soul  is  marching  on." 

The  presidential  campaign  of  i860  was  decisive  of  many  things.  North- 
em  Democrats,  though  they  desired  peace,  would  no  longer  go  to  the  increasing 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

(Fnmant  and  Hi*  Eiplorlna  Party  ScaU  IK*  "Backbaru"  of  Our  CanUiHat) 

Ftiiiii  II  priiil  uf  Frfmvnt'a  titne 


TUK  ivHiilts  1(1  tlio  United  Stitti's  frmii  the  triumphant 
HuuwKs  (if  Ibe  JIpxieHn  War  were  roiimrkable  and  quite 
uiiforcBt'eii.  Tht;  (;arli(.!j-  ticiiiTiitidii  of  Americans  had 
nut  valued  tlic  fiir  <listBiil  I'ainfii;  ('(last.  and  had  no  thouffbt  of 
eciiKini'i-insr  it,  JiiHt  Iict'niv  llic  lii-k;innin[!  of  the  Mexiean  War 
(iiir  (idvprnnieiit  sent  ('upl)iin  -lolni  Fn-iiiont  with  an  explor- 
ing' party  to  piiMTf  the  viist  wildcrncsK  southwest  of  the 
Rocky  ^loimtainR  and  see  if  it  held  any  refrion  fit  for  settle- 
ment. The  party  spt'nt  two  yt-ai-s  in  tlio  depths  of  the  un- 
known, tinided  by  Indians  they  sealed  tiie  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  KiiniMiit  of  our  mu-tlii-i'ii  continent,  phinted  the  United 
Stales  tliic  upon  the  crest,  and  tlieii  pushed  onward  to  the 
I'aeifie  coa.sl, 

Fremont  reached  San  Francisco,  then  a  tiny  Mexican  set- 
tb'uicnl.  .jiixt  an  Ihe  lU  Mcjin  \\  ai  liroke  out.  There  were  some 
T'nited  Slides  fronti  imiuii  tlui  fur-traders  chiefly;  and 
these,  with  FtvuKiril  \  Ik  Ip  ^(  i/(  1  [  issession  of  San  Francisco. 
Tliey  raised  a  tlas:  of  thni  own  Ihe  [tear  Hatr, "  and  declared 
Cidifornia  an  iTidepmdnil  stit(  like  Texas.  Then  they  also 
souirhl  adniission  to  th(.  \iu  ru  in  I'uion,  Their  claim  of  in- 
depeudi'iicc  friHii  .Mixko  wis  a<.  we  have  already  seen,  ac- 
knowlediri'ii  in  the  pan  lieitv  and  .so  (.'alifornia  became 
pari  of  inir  I'nion.  I  In  si/(  ind  strcniith  of  our  nation  was 
iiier.'as,-d  liy  all  the  u(  li   lud  Iciutiful   Pacific  Coast  States. 
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extremes  of  pro-slavery  legislation  demanded  by  their  Southern  allies.  The 
party  split  in  two,  the  Northern  half  nominating  Stephen  Douglas,  and  the 
Southerners  John  Breckinridge,  Buchanan's  Vice-President.  The  Repub- 
licans, with  the  ever-increasing,  ever-growing  anti-slavery  sentiment  behind 
them,  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  He  was  not  one  of  their  most 
prominent  leaders,  but  he  had  recently  been  nominated  for  the  Illinois  senator- 
ship  against  Douglas,  and  in  a  series  of  celebrated  debates  had  forced  his  re- 
nowned  antagonist  into  a  position  unsatisfactory  to  the  South.  Thus,  in 
truth,  it  had  been  LJncoln  who  divided  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Republicans  insisted  that  they  had  no  intention  of  attacking  slavery 
where  it  already  existed,  but  only  of  preventing  its  extension.  Nevertheless, 
the  South  saw  plainly  that  triumphant  Republicanism  could  not  long  maintain 
this  attitude,  and  that  slavery  would  be  gradually  hampered,  legislated  against, 
throttled,  slain.  Many  of  its  leaders  renewed  their  warning  that  if  a  Republi* 
can  President  was  elected  they  would  secede.  The  North  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. Lincoln  carried  every  Northern  State,  and  was  elected  by  180  elec- 
toral votes  to  Breckinridge's  72,  The  men  of  compromise  were  dead.  The 
sad  hour  of  disunion,  threatening  through  all  the  seventy  years  of  national  life, 
had  come  at  last 
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Chapter  XVIIl 
THE   REBELLION—THE   BREAKING  OF  THE   TIES 

TAufimlui.-  Nicolay  anti  Hay,  "  Abraham  Lincoln  "  ;  Horace  Greeley,  "  The  American 
BJct  !  A.  H.  Stephens,  "  Const [tutionel  View  of  the  War  "  ;  Dodge,  "'  A  Bird'c-CTc  View  of  Iht 
Civil  War";  F.  W.  Seward.  "Seward";  PollanJ.  "Lost  Canse  ;  Jeffenon  Davis,  "  Rise  asd 
Fall  o[  the  Confederate  Government " :  HodgsoD,  "  The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacjr  ~  ;  PiIk,  "  Flnt 
Blows  of  the  Civil  \Var."J 

HE  four  months  that  intervened  between  Lincoln's  dtc 

tion  in  i860  and  his  inaugurationin  1861  were  the  most 

threatening  in  the  history  of  our  nation.     The  people 

of  the  North  had  not  realized  how  deeply  their  Southern' 

neighbors  were  in  earnest.    The  threat  of  disunion  had' 

often  been  hurled  across  the  political  battle-field,  and  the 

North  had  taken  it  as  a  mere  form  of  words.     The  Unioiv 

erected  by  their  ancestors'  devotion,  consecrated  by  Webster"! 

impassioned  and  resistless  eloquence,  seemed  to  them  an  1 

nally  established  nation. 

The  States  of  the  West,  erected  on  soil  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  central  government,  had  no  conception  of  them-' 
selves  as  powers  superior  to  that  government.  Even  in 
older  States  of  the  Northeast,  the  days  of  their  sepanH 
colonial  existence  had  been  long  outgrown.  The  tremendon 
influx  of  foreigners  had  come  to  settle,  not  in  this  State  or  in  that,  but  il 
America,  in  the  "  land  of  the  free,"  The  steady  flow  of  travel,  the  railroadi, 
the  constant  intercourse,  had  made  State  lines  what  they  are  to-day,  minot 
divisions  oftentime-s  forgotten. 

lUit  while  one  part  of  the  Nation  had  thus  developed  and  solidified,  thl 
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THE  GOLD  MIGRATION  OF  '49 

lEmlirant*  to  CalWornU  Auallad  by  Indiana) 
Prom  a  painting  by  the  Ameriran  nrliil,  W,  Moatagvt  Caiy 

SCARCELY  hmi  California  hccnmc.  part  ot  the  United 
Stjiti's  whi-r],  ill  lh49.  iz'M  was  ilisi'ovi-tv.i  thore.  The  an- 
no iiiiwiiifiit  dl'  till'  liisi'iivcry  caiiscil  thu  ^rt-atest  "gold 
rush'"  ill  llie  liislnry  <>l'  llic  wnrlil.  Frnin  evi-ry  seaport  along 
0111'  Atliinlic  cimst  sliips  set  out  mi  the  long  jyiiirney  around 
Hoiitli  AincrLCii  iiml  up  the  I'ai'Llic  cuast  to  San  Frandseo. 
That  lan'l,  from  having  l>wii  a  hIih  py  Utile  ^lexican  settlement, 
jnmped  almost  at  a  lionnii  iiilo  a  urcat  city. 

Tlio  sea  trip  aroinni  Smith  Aiiicrica  was,  however,  very 
toni;  ami  very  i-vpcnsivi'.  Far  lai-L'i-r  nninhcrs  of  irol'l-scekers 
therofiire  atlcriiiitcil  to  vpach  the  West  hy  the  direct  route 
ai-n)s.s  Ihf  prairii's  and  llir  iiocky  .Moimlains,  the  path  that 
Fivin.iiit  had  folluwcd.  Caravan  after  caravan  of  cniigrnnt 
ivasioiis  Iicijan  cTci^piiii:  onl  acmss  llii'  almnsl  uiikniiwn  wilder- 
ness, Manv  liuiidrcds  nf  the  adv.'iiliircrs  perished  on  the  road. 
Cold  and  slarvali..)!  were  in.l  their  urilv  enemies:  fnr  the  In- 
liiaiis.  resentin-  till-,  wlinlesa!.-  iutnisimi  upon  lands  which  had 
SI.  l.mi:  l>....ii  th.'ii'  •<\\n.  made  many  IVrn.-inns  attacks  np<in  the 
.■aiij;ran1  trains.  'I'lius  IIm'  diverauieiit  fi.niid  it  newsKaiy 
to  send  s.ildiers  iiitii  llie  West.  Ariay  posts  were  eslahlished. 
fnnn  which  the  troojis  pa1rn|led  the  frmilier:  and  many  a  time 
Ihey   were  snuu u:\   snddetilv   to   rescue  some   i>arly  of  emi- 
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South  under  the  deadly  incubus  of  slavery  had  stagnated.     Her  people  looked 

upon  the  federation  of  the  States  just  as  their  ancestors  had  done.     They  were 

loath  to  break  the  ties  hallowed  by  so  many  proud  memories;  but  they  never 

for  a  moment  questioned  their  right  to  do  so.     The  North  had  defied  their 

threat  of  secession ;  they  determined  to  make  it  good. 

South  Carolina,  ever  the  leader  in  extreme  Southern  doctrines,  was  the  first 
State  to  withdraw.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  news  of  Lincoln's  election, 
her  Legislature  summoned  a  convention,  and  that  body,  on  December  20,  i860, 
annulled  the  ancient  act  of  1 788,  by  which  their  fathers  had  entered  the  Union. 
Charleston  papers  at  once  began  to  print  matter  from  Washington  under  the 
headline,  "  Foreign  News."  In  the  January  and  February  following,  all  the 
Gulf  States,  the  far  southern  rim  of  the  country  from  Texas  through  Georgia, 
followed  South  Carolina's  example,  and  delegates  from  each  of  them  met  at 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  formed  a  league,  "  the  Confederate  States  of 
America."  They  elected  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  their  President,  and 
Alexander  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  destruction  of  -ancient  ties  was  an  easy 
matter  for  Southern  men.  Many  followed  their  leaders  most  unwillingly. 
Indeed,  the  only  argument  that  drew  them  into  line  was  that  the  secession 
was  but  temporary,  that  the  astounded  North  would  eagerly  offer  any  slavery 
concessions  they  demanded.  In  short,  that  they  could  "  make  better  terms  out 
of  the  Union  than  in  it." 

Even  this  specious  plea  failed  to  draw  the  second  tier  of  Southern  States, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  into  the  "  Confederacy." 
The  ties  that  bound  them  to  the  Nation  were  stronger.  Virginia  in  particular, 
which  had  done  more  than  any  other  State  to  make  the  Union,  recoiled  from 
the  thought  of  destroying  it.  When  she  called  a  convention  to  consider  the 
matter,  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  elected  were  instructed  against  seces- 
sion, and  the  convention  declared  its  continued  allegiance  to  the  Washington 
government.  It  continued  in  session,  waiting,  and  hoping  that  some  happy 
adjustment  of  the  great  issue  might  still  be  found. 

This  seemed  for  the  moment  not  impossible.  The  North  was  in  deepest 
anxiety  and  doubt  Even  Republican  leaders  Vere  not  ready  to  sanction  war. 
Convention  after  convention  was  held,  measure  upon  measure  urged  in  Con- 
gress, all  looking  toward  compromise  and  concession.  The  South  might  in- 
deed have  dictated  almost  any  terms  with  regard  to  slavery,  if  only  she  would 
consent  to  Union.  But  her  leaders  were  intoxicated  with  excitement  and  what 
seemed  the  certainty  of  success.  They  would  accept  no  terms,  no  conditions. 
As  State  after  State  seceded,  its  representatives  in  Congress  resigned  their 
seats  with  dramatic  speeches,  sorrowful  at  first,  but  as  time  passed  on  ringing 
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more  and  more  triumphant  and  defiant.     They  looked  on  the  wa\'ering  Nt 
with  scorn. 

President  Buchanan,  a  Northern  man  elected  by  Southern  votes,  may  be  rt> 
I  yarded  as  the  type  of  a  large  portion  of  the  North.      He  declared  that  the  Soutk 
I  liad  no  right  to  secede,  that  the  Constitution  had  been  meant  for  an  indissolo- 
Lble  bond;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  States  were  determined  to  break  their 
I  plighted  faith,  he  could  see  no  way  to  prevent  it :  Union  could  not  exist  bjr 
1  force.     South  Carolina  sent  commissioners  to  treat  about  assuming  a  share  of 
I  the  national  debt  and  about  other  matters,  but  the  President  refused  to  receive 
I-  them,  or  in  any  way  to  acknowledge  the  Confederacy.     Thus  matters  came  to  a 
standstill.     Buchanan's  only  effort  was  to  keep  them  there,  until  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  his  term  was  over  and  his  terrible  responsibility  passed  into  other 
bands. 

The  members  of  his  Cabinet  sought  to  hurry  him  this  way  or  that.  The. 
I  Secretary  of  State,  a  strong  Union  man,  resigned  because  the  President  would 
I  not  reinforce  United  States  garrisons  in  Southern  forts.  The  Southern  06B- 
P  cials  tried  to  push  their  chief  into  a  recognition  of  the  Confederacy. 

One  of  them,  John  B.  Floyd,  became  a  deliberate  traitor  to  the  govemroeat 
I  lie  was  sworn  to  serve.  Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  conflict,  he  used  his  au- 
thority as  Secretary  of  War  to  send  a  large  portion  of  the  government  ams 
and  ammunition  to  Southern  arsenals,  where  they  were  promptly  appropriated 
by  the  seceding  States.  Thus  the  military  strength  of  the  Confederacy  was 
greatly  increased  p.nd  that  of  the  Union  diminished. 

Most  of  the  United  States  regular  troops  were  at  the  time  in  Texas,  gtiard- 
ing  the  Mexican  frontier.  Their  general,  a  Southerner,  surrendered  them  with 
all  their  stores  to  the  State  of  Texas.  Almost  every  fort  in  the  South  was 
taken  possession  of  in  the  same  manner.  Only  in  a  very  few  places  did  reso- 
lute and  patriotic  United  States  officers  refuse  to  yield  their  commands. 

One  of  these  was  at  Fort  Sumter  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  The  garri- 
son there  under  Major  Anderson  was  short  of  food,  and  President  Buchanan  did 
muster  resolution  to  dispatch  a  steamer  to  them  with  supplies.  It  was  6jed 
upon  by  Southern  cannon  and  compelled  to  retreat  "  Your  flag  has  been  in- 
sulted," taunted  a  fiery  Texan  irt  Congress;  "redress  it  if  you  dare."  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  as  these  that  Lincoln  assumed  the  presidency. 

The  eyes  of  the  entire  country  were  turned  upon  him  in  anxiety.  What, 
indeed,  did  he  mean  to  do  about  it  all  ?  He  was  not  at  that  period  a  clearly 
outlined  figure  in  the  public  eye.  The  world  thought  of  him  as  an  uncouth, 
uncultured  Westerner,  sprung  from  the  common  people,  a  keen  debater  who 
had  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  bewilijering  slavery  question  and  forced  the 
great  Senator  Douglas  to  take  the  decided  stand  which  had  split  the  Democratic 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  SLAVERY  ISSUE 

(Tha  Ptoldanti  from   1845  to   ISH.  Elaclxl  in  SuppoTi  of  Slanrr) 

Prefinred  ttiivriniii)  fur  the  prmfnl  irurk 

WHILE  tlie  Far  West  was  Ihua  goiag  tlirough  its  tragio 
days  of  early  scttlemeut,  its  "baptism  of  death"  from 
privation  and  from  Indians,  the  entire  American  na- 
tion was  rapidly  approachiag  that  disastrous  crisis,  the  Civil 
War  of  1861.  When  the  anion  of  North  and  South  hud  first 
been  formed  it  was  supposed  that  negro  slavery  was  dying  out 
and  would  soon  cease  to  be  n  political  problem.  The  curse  o£ 
slavery  had,  however,  increased,  until  it  had  become  the  very 
corner-stone  of  Southern  life.  Hence  Southerners  planned 
eagerly  to  strengthen  their  power  by  adding  new  "slave 
Stales"  to  the  Union.  Northerners  began  to  grow  equally  de- 
termined in  opposition  to  this  vast  "crime  against  freedom." 
Every  election  between  1840  and  1860  was  fooght  chiefly 
upon  the  slavery  issue.  Each  national  President  of  ihat  pe- 
riod was  pledged  to  uphold  this  "ancient  institution  of  the 
South."  President  Polk,  our  chief  during  the  Me.xican  War, 
was  a  Southern  Democrat  from  Tennessee.  In  1848  the  WTiigs, 
the  party  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  offered 
a  sort  of  compromise  candidate,  General  Taylor,  who  had  won 
fame  in  the  war  and  was  a  Southerner  though  a  Wliig.  He 
was  elected,  but  died  and  was  snocecded  by  his  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fillmore.  In  1852  the  slave  party  chose  and  elected  a 
candidate  from  tlie  North,  Franklin  Pierce,  who  was  pledged 
to  support  their  cause.  In  1656  tJ]ey  did  the  same  with  James 
Buchanan,  a  Democrat  from  Pennsylvania. 
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pirty  ilto  North  and  South.  That  was  the  public  picture  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent. But  was  he  a  great  administrator?  Was  he  the  ablest  guide  for  this 
awful  crisis,  when  the  Union  seemed  dissolving  into  chaos,  and  the  tried  states- 
Ecan  Buchanan  was  abandoning  the  helm  in  despair  ? 

We  know  now  that  Lincoln  was  the  great  common  sense  of  the  nation,  that 
he  was  a  mighty  controlling  force,  a  power  unmeasured  and  even  yet  immeasur- 
able. But  the  world  of  1861  did  not  know  him  thus.  William  H.  Seward,  of 
New  York,  the  active  leader  of  Republican  statesmen  at  Washington,  had  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  assumed  that  he  was  still  to  remain 
the  real  guide  of  the  Republican  councils.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  quiet 
dignity  with  which  Lincoln  relegated  him  to  his  proper  subordinate  place; 
nothing,  indeed,  unless  it  were  the  manliness  with  which  Seward  accepted  the 
rebuke  and  continued  in  the  service  of  his  chief. 

The  new  President  approached  his  duty  with  solemn  and  religious  earnest- 
ness. "  I  go,"  he  told  his  friends,  "to  assume  a  task  more  difficult  than  Wash- 
ington's." His  inaugural  speech  was  modest  and  peaceful  of  tone,  yet  it  rang 
with  clear  meaning  and  no  uncertain  purpose.  He  meant,  he  said,  to  abide 
strictly  by  his  presidential  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  Since  that  per- 
mitted slavery,  he  had  no  right  and  no  inclination  to  interfere  with  it.  But 
neither  should  the  Constitution  be  broken  by  allowing  the  States  to  secede. 
"In  your  hands,"  he  told  the  South,  "and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue 
of  civil  war.  The  government  will  ,not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict, 
without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in 
Heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it. " 

That  straightforward,  manly  speech  embodies  the  policy  of  Lincoln's  entire 
administration.  He  took  the  whole  world  into  his  confidence,  said  what  he 
meant  to  do,  and  did  it.  Slavery  was  a  minor  matter;  he  did  not  like,  but 
would  not  quarrel  with  it.  Union  to  him  was  all  in  all.  For  that,  if  needs 
must,  he  would  fight.  His  simple  words  went  straight  to  Northern  hearts; 
for  most  men  felt  exactly  as  he.  The  North  had  found  a  leader  it  could 
follow. 

Lincoln  waited  quietly.  Excited  men  called  on  him  to  do  this  or  to  do 
that,  but  he  refused  to  be  hurried.  He  sought  to  give  men's  passions  time 
to  cool.  Still,  the  Fort  Sumter  matter  pressed.  Provisions  there  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  the  President  insisted  that  he 
would  " sewl  bread  to  Anderson."  He  acted  openly  for  all  the  world  to  sce^ 
and  notified  the  South  Carolina  government  of  his  intention. 

Charleston  men  had  already  built  a  ring  of  batteries  about  Sumter,  and  they 
opened  a  bombardment  (April  12,  1 861)  to  compel  it  to  yield  before  the  sup- 
"3 
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plies  could  arrive.  After  enduring  two  days  of  cannonading,  his  aminunitioa 
being  gone,  his  men  exhausted,  and  his  fort  on  fire,  Anderson  surrendered. 
The  issue  was  thus  clearly  established.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  hac 
been  "  humbled  before  the  glorious  little  State  of  South  Carolina,"  as  the  in- 
fatuated Governor  of  the  "glorious"  State  proclaimed 

On  April  15,  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers,  not  to  attack  slavery,  bul 
to  put  down  an  armed  assault  upon  the  Union,  to  avenge  the  insult  to  our  well- 
loved  flag.  There  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  now.  The  North  had  found  its 
spokesman,  and  knew  its  own  heart-purpose.  The  voice  of  party  hushed, 
the  voice  of  the  Nation  was  heard.  Senator  Douglas  gave  the  President  his 
heartiest  support,  and  Democrats  everywhere  followed  readily  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  leader.  Even  ex- President  Buchanan  agreed  that,  the  flag  having  been 
assailed,  its  armed  defence  became  absolutely  necessary.  So  swiftly  and  surely 
had  one  man  swept  from  all  minds  the  mists  of  hesitation. 

Volunteers  poured  into  Washington.  One  regiment  marching  through 
Baltimore  was  assailed  by  a  secession  mob  (April  19),  and  several  men  were 
slain,  the  first  bloodshed  of  four  years  of  desperate  and  sanguinary  battle. 
Soon,  however,  the  volunteers  came  in  such  numbers  that  secession  mobs  grew 
frightened,  and  Maryland,  though  a  slave  State,  was  saved  to  the  Union  with- 
out fighting. 

In  the  South,  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  proved  quite  as  effective 
In  the  other  direction.  It  was  actually  to  be  war  then!  The  slow-going  North 
was  resolved  at  last.  Southern  armies,  superbly  self-confident  and  eager  for 
the  contest,  gathered  quite  as  fast  as  Northern  ones.  The  second  tier  of  slave 
States,  compelled  to  fight  either  for  their  neighbors  or  against  them,  threw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Confederacy.  The  same  Virginia  convention  which  had  be- 
fore voted  for  union,  now  voted  for  secession.  So  did  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Arkansas.  Even  in  the  most  northern  row  of  slave  States,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri  wavered  and  showed  divided  minds,  though  they  were 
ultimately  saved  to  the  nation.  Little  Delaware,  the  first  commonwealth  to 
enter  the  Union,  was  the  only  slave  State  that  clung  to  it  unquestioningly 
throughout. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  resources  of  both  sides  in  the  struggle  thus 
begun,  that  we  may  understand  the  confidence  and  defiance  with  which  the 
South  advanced,  and  the  strength  of  the  resistance  she  displayed.  Her  entire 
population  was  but  nine  million  of  which  over  three  million  were  slaves;  while 
the  North,  exclusive  of  the  doubtful  border  States,  held  nineteen  million  of 
free  people.  Moreover,  the  North  was  much  the  richer  section,  and  possessed 
sdmost  all  the  manufactories  and  the  shipping  of  the  country. 

Yet  the  fighting  strength  of  the  two  regions  was  not  so  unequal  as  these 
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(day  Urflni  HI**'Omxlbui  Bill  "  B>ror>  th*  S*n*«i 

BEFORE  the  slavery  question  grew  to  be  th«  one  t 
shadowing  issue  in  United  States  polities,  the  ( 
Iiad  been  mainly  led  by  two  great  statesmen.  Heniy 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster.  Both  of  these  loaders  wi.-Te  devuted 
to  the  cause  of  "union"  and  whenever  any  sectional  dispute 
arose  they  sought  to  plaeato  it  by  passing  some  lew  which 
gave  to  each  side  a  part  of  what  it  desired.  Henue  the  genera- 
tion between  1820  and  1850  was  known  as  the  "i;oiiipnniiise" 
period.  The  first  of  these  placating  measures  was  the  ' 
souri  Compromise"  of  1S20,  which  allowed  slavery  in  I 
South  while  forbiddini;  it  in  the  Nerlli,  The  last  compro 
was  the  "Omnibus  BiU"  of  Henry  Clay  in  1850. 

By  this  time  a  younger  generation  had  grown  up,  which 
refused  to  continue  these  evasions  of  the  vital  slavery  issue. 
The  OiDnii)us  Bill  was  only  pas.sed  by  the  most  vehement  ef- 
forts of  the  older  leaders.  Both  Clay  and  Webster  made  cele- 
brated speeches  urging  its  adoption.  It  was  passed,  but  it 
killed  the  "Whim's,"  the  political  party  which  upheld  it,  Bott  -, 
Claj'  and  Webster  died  shortly  after  its  passage,  and  at  J" 
■  nest  Presidential  election  the  voters  abandoned  the  '" 
promise"  party  altogether,  The  Democrats  upheld  slaw 
and  a  new  party,  called  later  the  Republicans,  r>ppo3ed'| 
The  "Whigs  disappeared.  There  were  to  be  no  more  coroi^ 
mises.  \\Tiichever  party  could  win  a  majority  o£  votes  mei 
to  puss  slavery  laws  which  pleased  it,  in  defiance  of  1 
niinnrily. 
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heavy  advantages  would  suggest  The  slaves  were  as  useful  to  the  South  as 
free  men,  since  by  raising  the  necessary  supplies  they  left  almost  the  entire 
white  population  free  for  battle.  Nearly  every  Southerner  was  accustomed  to 
hunting  and  shooting,  while  the  recruits  who  flocked  to  the  armies  of  the  North, 
were  most  of  them  ignorant  of  both  horses  and  weapons.  Neither  side  lacked 
brain  or  brawn  or  courage,  but  the  Northerners  had  to  be  trained  up  to  the 
fighting  level  of  their  foes.  Thus  the  South  had  rather  the  advantage  at  the 
start,  especially  as  she  stood  on  the  defensive  and  left  invasion  to  her  foe.     It 

took  years  befcH'e  she  was  slowly  worn  to  defeat  by  the  wealth  and  numbers  of 
the  North. 

It  is  thus  that  we  measure  the  contestants,  looking  backward;  but  it  was 
not  so  that  the  fiery  South  weighed  matters  at  the  outset.  Her  sons,  she 
boasted,  would  easily  defeat  the  Northern  "  mudsills  "  or  foreigners.  She  ex- 
pected Northern  Democrats  to  protest  against  the  attack  on  "  State  sovereignty," 
and  clog  the  movements  of  the  government.  She  expected  England  and  other 
countries  to  help  her  in  the  interests  of  *'  King  Cotton,*'  so  necessary  to  their 
mills.  But  Europe  hesitated  to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  slavery ;  and  the 
Democrats,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  heartily  in  upholding  Lincoln.  Thus, 
thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources,  let  us  see  how  the  South  with  her  "  firo- 
€ating  "  sons  made  headway  against  the  North. 

The  first  clash  of  arms  took  place  in  the  border  States.  The  Unionists 
were  repelled  with  loss  in  one  or  two  small  engagements  on  Virginia  soil.  In 
what  is  now  West  Virginia,  but  was  then  a  part  of  the  mother  State,  the  Union 
sentiment  was  very  strong.  United  States  troops  were  led  there  by  General 
George  B.  McClellan  to  aid  the  natives ;  and  in  a  short,  sharp  campaign  the 
Confederate  forces  were  driven  out  of  the  entire  region,  which  was  thus  recov- 
ered to  the  Union.  In  1863  it  was  rewarded  for  its  loyalty  by  being  made  a 
separate  State. 

In  both  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  secession  minorities  tried  to  draw  the 
States  into  the  Confederacy.  The  Kentucky  Unionists  were  too  strong  to  give 
the  movement  much  chance  of  success.  But  in  Missouri  the  Governor  actually 
declared  the  State  out  of  the  Union.  Only  the  energy  and  promptness  of  a 
United  States  officer  at  St.  Louis,  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  turned  the  current 
of  affairs.  He  repeatedly  attacked  and  dispersed  large  bodies  of  Southern 
troops.  For  nearly  a  year  Missouri  was  desolated  by  a  civil  war  of  its  own, 
while  bands  of  marauders  owning  small  allegiance  to  either  party  pillaged  every- 
where. Lyon  was  slain  in  a  gallant  attack  upon  a  superior  force  at  "  Wilson's 
Creek  " ;  but  he  had  given  the  Union  government  time  to  gather  its  strength, 
and  the  State  was  saved. 

General   Fremont  took  command    for  the  Union  in  the  West,  and  in 
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August  of  1 86 1  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  Missouri  was  under  mili 
tary  law  and  that  the  slaves  of  all  rebels  would  be  freed.  This  was  the  first 
"Emancipation  Proclamation."  President  Lincoln  feared  it  would  drive  the 
border  States  into  the  Confederacy,  and  he  annulled  Fremont's  action.  Hi 
thus  kept  the  slavery  issue  still  in  the  background,  and  insisted  that  the  strug- 
gle was  solely  one  for  Union. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  action  of  war  centred  around  the  national  capitaL  As 
soon  as  Virginia  joined  the  Confederacy,  the  Southern  government  established 
itself  at  Richmond,  and  thus  the  two  capitals  frowned  defiantly  at  each  other, 
separated  by  scarce  a  hundred  miles  of  sparsely  populated  plains  and  forest 
Washington,  situated  as  it  was  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  might  almost 
be  said  to  be  surrounded  by  hostile  territory;  but  the  volunteers  who  poured 
to  its  defence  soon  made  the  nation  feel  secure,  and  the  cry,  "  On  to  Rich- 
mond," was  heard  everywhere  in  the  North.  Men  forgot  that  the  raw  recruits 
were  not  really  armies,  and  the  newspapers  clamored  agaiast'the  *'  idleness  "  in 
which  they  were  training.  General  Scott,  the  aged  hero  of  the  Mexican  war, 
was  our  head  general ;  but  he  was  old,  and  the  active  command  devolved  on 
General  Irvin  McDowell.  President  Lincoln  was,  by  the  Constitution,  in  su- 
preme control  of  all  the  forces;  but  he  frankly  admitted  his  military  ignorance, 
and  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  his  generals.  Public  opinion  forced  McDowell 
to  advance. 

He  led  his  troops  from  Washington  on  July  16,  and  on  July  21,  with  per- 
haps twenty-five  thousand  men,  attacked  the  Confederate  forces  under  General 
Beauregard,  which,  in  numbers  about  equal  to  his  own,  lay  across  the  line  of 
his  advance  at  a  little  creek  called  Bull  Run,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Manas- 
sas. The  Union  attack  was  valorous  and  for  a  time  successful.  Its  energ) 
astounded  the  Southern  fire-eaters,  who  were  driven  back  from  several  of  then 
posts.  But  the  superior  military  strategy  of  the  Confederate  generals,  painfully 
apparent  upon  many  fields,  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  one  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  South,  wai 
in  command  of  a  second  and  smaller  army,  many  miles  away.  A  superior 
Union  force  was  supposed  to  be  holding  him  in  check;  but,  after  putting  this 
on  the  defensive  by  a  threatened  attack,  Johnston  suddenly  shipped  the  main 
body  of  his  men  on  the  railroad,  carried  them  to  Manassas,  and  was  in  time  to 
hurl  them  in  a  gallant  charge  against  the  advancing  Unionists.  The  latter, 
exhausted  and  overwhelmed,  broke  and  fled  in  utter  rout.  Most  of  them  poured 
back  into  Washington,  a  confused  and  helpless  mob. 

There  was  only  a  little  scattering  pursuit  by  detached  bodies.  The  wai 
seemed  to  the  Confederates  already  over.  They  had  only  to  wait  for  the  Wash 
ington  government  to  acknowledge  their  independence.     Many  of  their  volun 
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(Brown  Executed  for  Rousing  the  Virginia  Negrpoa  to  Rovolt) 

From  u  paint iiitf  hy  the  .hin'ri*-an  tirtint,  ThomoM  Hov0wd9m 


THE  natural  ivsiilts  of  substituting  defiance  for  compro- 
mise in  dealing:  with  the  burning  slavery  issue,  soon 
showed  theiris«»lves.  In  1854  the  Democrats  passed  a 
law  permitting  the  new  settlers  in  Kansas,  a  Northern  terri- 
tmy,  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  allow 
slavery  within  their  bordei^s.  The  intent  was,  of  course,  to 
make  it  a  slave  Slate,  and  settlers  from  the  other  slave  States 
flocked  thither.  Hut  Xorthei'n  anti-slavers  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge and  flocked  to  Kansas  in  even  greater  numbers.  An 
actual  war  was  fought  there,  and  murders  were  frequent  upon 
both  sides.  The  'M'ree  solT'  settlers  from  the  North  were  at 
length  victorious.  But  the  strife  did  not  end  there.  Among 
the  most  embittered  and  faiuitical  of  the  anti-slavers  was  John 
Brown ;  and  wlu'n  tbere  was  no  more  fighting  to  be  done  in 
Kansas,  Brown  planned  to  carry  the  war  into  slavery's  other 
strongbolds  anumg  the  older  States.  Ileuee  arose  his  noted 
Virginian  raid. 

With  a  mere  handful  of  followers.  Brown  entered  Virginia 
and  summoned  tbe  slaves  there  to  join  him  in  rising  against 
their  masters.  AVhcn  the  Virginia  authorities  attempted  to 
arrest  him.  he  foujiht  a  battle  against  them,  was  captured, 
tried  by  law  for  treason  and  nuii'der,  and  was  executed  in 
ISf)!).  .Many  ])eoi)le  of  the  Nnrth  regarded  Brown  as  a  martyr 
and  said  so  vehemently.  The  South  on  its  part  felt  that  it  must 
resort  to  arms  to  derend  itself  against  invasion  and  negro 
massacre.  Thus  the  api>eal  to  armed  force,  begun  in  '*bloody 
Kansas,"  now  inrnacecl  the  i-iilire  naticju. 
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leus  sliuiiUlered  their  rifles  and  galloped  jtroudly  off  for  home,  to  cany  the 
'i*PPy  news.  It  seems  strange  that  they  should  have  so  undervalued  the  slow 
tenacity  of  the  North,  so  little  understood  the  calm,  stern  spirit  of  the  man 
*lio  sat  in  the  White  House  chair,  the  leader  and  personification  of  all  that  the 
great  North  was  or  hoped  to  be.  Lincoln's  answer  to  the  defeat  of  Hull  Run 
was  to  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  Union  volunteers ;  and  the  five  hundred 
thousand  came  without  a  murmur.  Instead  of  being  ended,  the  war  had  only 
just  begun. 
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Chapter  XIX 
THE  REBELLION— THE  PERIOD  OF   GLOOM 


R.  Johnaoo.    "Short 


•.  E  turn  now  to  follow  the  long  and  terrible  conflict,  and  to 

outline  the  gigantic  military  operations  of  the  war.    IVes- 

ident  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  saw  that  they  bad  before 

them  a  fourfold  task.    Their  main  purpose  was  of  course 

to  defend  Washington  while  attacking  Richmond.    It  was 

also  necessary  to  advance  southward  through  Kentucky 

and  Missouri  to  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  West.    At 

the  same  time,  a  vast  series  of  naval  operations  was 

planncij  to  cut  the  Confederates  off  from  receiving  foreign  supplies; 

;itid  diplomatic  methods  were  emploj-ed  to  [N'event  them  from  securing 

tlic  Kiiri.>[M.-in  military  alliances  they  had  anticipated. 

After  ISulI  Run  there  were  no  important  battles  in  18G1.     In  the 

West,  tho  Ftxloral  forces  held  most  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  while 

both  siilcs  strengthened  themselves  for  the  st[U^Ie  farther  southward 

in  f'onnessce.     lu  the  East   McCIellan,  the  victor  in  West  Virginia, 

M-.).f  ^ipptiinlott  to  command  the  gathering  Union  volunteers;  and  he 

dritlcil  and  orguui^oil  them,  until  from  a  mere  mass  of  men  they  became  an  army. 

The  I'nite^l  States  na\*>*  at  the  opening  of  the  war  had  been  scattered  all 

over  the  world.     Many  of  its  ships  were  destroyed  in  Southern  harbors.    Thii 

gave  the  Confederates  time  to  fit  out  privateers.     England  gladly  helped  theo^ 
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From  a  painlinff  copyrighted  in  1889  bg  K%n  and  AlUim 

IN  the  President  inl  eleetion  of  1860  the  leaders  of  the  Sonth 
said  openly  tliat  if  an  anti-slavery  President  waa  elected 

they  would  spl-ckIp  from  tho  Union.  Thus  the  election  of 
Lincoln,  the  "Kepiihliean"  or  anti-slavery  leader,  precipi- 
tated the  eonfliet  which  had  been  so  long  threatening.  The 
Southern  States  seceded;  the  North  and  West  refused  to  let 
them  withdraw  in  peace;  and  bolh  sides  prepared  for  the 
armed  conflict.  Ndlher  realized  how  tragic,  how  long-ex- 
tended, and  unutterably  costly  in  human  life  and  suffering 
that  conflict  was  to  be. 

Each  side  (rathfi-cd  hurried  forces  for  a  battle,  which  they 
e.xpeeted  would  end  the  war  at  once.  The  Northern  troops 
advanced  carelessly  into  Virpinia,  and  were  met  by  the  fierce 
Southerners  at  Bull  Him.  Each  side  surprised  the  other  by 
its  fighting  strength;  hut  in  the  end  superior  Southern  gen- 
eralship routed  the  Northerners.  Their  lines  were  broken, 
and  they  were  driven  fi-om  the  field  in  confused  flight.  The 
celebrated  "  Ulack  Hoi-se"  cavalry  of  Virginia  pursued  them, 
slashing  down  the  fuoiitives;  and  the  retreat  soon  became  an 
utter  rout. 

The  Southeiupi-s  thought  the  war  was  over,  and  many  of 
tlicui  left  the  Hrniy  and  went  triumphantly  back  to  their 
homes.  The  Xortli  w;is  routed  to  the  seriousness  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  began  a  grim  and  mighty  preparation,  Tery  different 
from  its  first  hurried  marshaling  of  troops. 
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and  English-built  ships  flying  the  Confederate  flag  practically  drove  our  com- 
merce from  the  ocean.  The  introduction  of  steam  had  already  transferred  to 
Britain  a  large  portion  of  our  carrying  trade.  Now  she  secured  it  all,  nor 
have  we  ever  regained  more  than  a  fraction  of  our  own  maritime  traffic. 

Our  government  hastened  to  despatch  war-vessels  in  pursuit  of  the  South* 
em  privateers,  and  every  merchant  ship  available  was  converted  into  a  man-of- 
war,  to  aid  in  blockading  the  Southern  coast.  The  first  important  attack  of 
the  series  by  which  the  Confederate  ports  were  finally  captured,  was  sent 
against  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in  October,  1861,  under  the  control  of  Com- 
mander Dupont.  For  four  hours  his  ships  steamed  in  circles  round  the  harbor, 
bombarding  the  forts,  until  their  defenders  were  driven  out  and  Northern  sol- 
diers took  possession  of  the  port  and  city. 

In  foreign  diplomacy  the  Confederacy  was  almost  successful.  Great  Brit- 
ain had  at  once  "  recognized  the  belligerency  "  of  the  rebels,  that  is,  she  com- 
manded her  own  subjects  to  give  no  aid  to  either  side.  This  in  itself  was 
practically  a  victory  for  the  South,  since  it  prevented  the  Washington  govern- 
ment from  importing  war  materials  from  abroad.  The  other  European  nations 
followed  England's  example.  Their  next  step  might  easily  be  to  recognize  the 
Confederacy  as  an  independent  nation,  and  enter  into  alliance  with  her.  She 
even  despatched  two  commissioners  abroad,  to  make  terms  for  this  purpose. 

These  gentlemen,  Senators  Mason  and  Slidell,  slipped  out  of  Charleston  in 
a  blockade  runner  to  Havana,  and  from  there  embarked  for  England  on  the 
British  steamer  "  Trent."  Captain  Wilkes  in  one  of  our  men-of-war  stopped 
the  "Trent,"  and  made  prisoners  of  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  secretaries 
(November  8,  1861).  This  was  an  exercise  of  that  very  "  Right  of  Search  " 
with  which  Britain  had  once  offended  us.  The  North  was  delighted ;  Captain 
Wilkes  was  everywhere  banqueted,  and  Congress  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 

President  Lincoln,  however,  saw  more  clearly  into  the  matter.  He  feared, 
he  said,  we  had  taken  "  two  white  elephants  "  on  our  hands.  The  English 
government,  already  inclined  to  favor  the  South,  talked  very  haughtily  about 
the  "  insult  to  her  flag,"  hurried  troops  to  Canada  and  made  warlike  prepara- 
tions. We  could  not  afford  another  war  just  then,  and  our  government  with- 
drew from  the  awkward  situation  by  disavowing  Captain  Wilkes'  action,  and 
restoring  the  Confederate  ^.ommissioners  to  an  English  ship, — Secretary 
Seward  sending  word  that  he  was  glad  Great  Britain  had  finally  been  converted 
to  our  views  regarding  the  "  Right  of  Search.'*  It  should  be  added  that  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  met  with  no  success  on  their  errand,  anywhere  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  Parliament  and  upper  classes  would 
gladly  have  seen  the  Confederacy  successful.  But  our  government  removed 
all  ground  for  interference ;  Queen  Victoria  was  nobly  opposed  to  war  of  every 
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kind;  and  the  English  common  people  began  to  realize  that  the  contest  being 
fought  out  here  was  really  that  of  free  and  honorable  labor  against  the  unpaid 
toil  of  slaves.  Both  interest  and  sympathy  thereafter  bound  them  to  the 
North,  and  their  government  could  scarce  have  dragged  them  into  war. 

Early  in  1862  the  real  conflict  began.  The  forces  on  both  sides  were  mar- 
shalled, the  genius  of  both  sides  awoke.  Two  naval  conflicts  have  made  the 
spring  of  this  year  famous  in  history.  The  Confederates  of  Virginia  raised 
the  United  States  frigate  *'  Merrimac,"  which  had  been  sunk  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities.  They  cut  away  her  masts,  covered  her  with  railroad  iron,  and  gave 
her  a  huge  steel  ram  or  prow.  Thus  equipped,  she  steamed  out  of  the  James 
River,  and  attacked  the  Federal  fleet  blockading  its  mouth  (March  8).  Their 
cannon  pounded  harmlessly  against  her  iron  shield.  She  first  attacked  the 
sloop-of-war  "Cumberland,"  and  pierced  her  with  the  iron  ram.  The  "Cum- 
berland "  hoisted  a  red  flag  of  "no  surrender,"  and  fought  until  she  sank  with 
a  third  of  her  crew  dead  or  dying ;  but  the  "  Merrimac  "  minded  the  buffeting 
of  the  storm  of  shot  no  more  than  a  rain  of  pebbles. 

Then  the  Southern  monster  attacked  the  frigate  "Congress,"  which  had 
run  aground,  and  which  surrendered  after  a  hopeless  struggle,  burned,  and  then 
blew  up.  The  more  distant  vessels  of  the  Union  squadron  hurried  gallantly 
to  the  aid  of  their  comrades,  but  grounded  one  after  another  in  the  shallow 
waters.  Unable  to  reach  them  because  of  her  great  draught,  the  "  Merrimac  " 
steamed  back  up  the  river,  intending  to  return  on  the  morrow,  and  well  content 
with  her  first  day's  work.  The  news  of  her  achievements  flashed  across  the 
telegraph  wires,  north  and  south,  and  created  great  excitement  It  was  thought 
that  she  might  proceed  to  bombard  every  Northern  city,  and  that  the  fleets  of 
the  Union  would  be  powerless  against  her. 

The  next  day,  when  she  returned  down  the  James  to  complete  her  work  of 
destruction,  a  queer-looking  craft  which  had  just  arrived  from  New  York, 
after  narrowly  escaping  sinking  on  the  way,  steamed  out  from  the  Federal  fleet 
to  meet  her.  This  little  "  tin  can  on  a  shingle  "  was  the  "  Monitor,"  the  first 
vessel  of  her  type,  an  ironclad  invented  by  John  Ericsson  and  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Worden.  The  two  strange  antagonists  fought  an  indecisive  con- 
flict. On  the  whole,  the  Monitor  had  perhaps  the  best  of  it.  She  was  scarce 
a  fifth  the  size  of  her  foe,  and  kept  dancing  around,  pouring  in  shots  from  the 
great  gims  of  her  revolving  turret,  and  easily  avoiding  the  other's  ram.  Half 
the  time  the  ponderous  **  Merrimac  **  could  not  even  bring  her  batteries  to  bear 
upon  the  active  enemy,  and  had  to  endure  her  pounding  in  sullen  silence.  The 
Confederate  vessel  soon  turned  back  up  the  river.  Nor  did  she  ever  again 
attempt  the  conflict.  She  remained  one  of  the  defences  of  Richmond,  until, 
fearing  her  capture,  the  Confederates  destroyed  her. 


THE  FIRST  IRONCLAD  MAN-OF-WAR 

(Th.  5ou(h.rn  Rkhi  "Mairimac"  Attack,  th.  Na.lh.m  FU.t) 

Friim  ii  prill/  rojii/righl ni  iiy  C.  h'lacknrr,  Ili'JS 

AS  thfi  terrible  "Civil  War''  progressed,  the  South  found 
itself  sorely  handicapped  by  lack  of  a  navy,  Th«  Union 
Oovt'rnnient  had  been  able  to  retflin  possession  of  prac- 
tically  all  its  navy,  thougli  some  ships  and  stores  8tatioiKi.t  in 
the  South  w«re  seixMl  by  tlie  lieceding  States,  Thus  Union 
ships  were  soon  blockading   or  capturing  Southern  ports, 

It  was  under  strras  of  tliesp  conditions  that  American 
genius,  Nortli  and  South,  ehnnged  the  navies  of  the  world 
by  inventing  ironclad  ships.  These  were  so  snpprior  lo  Ihir  old 
vTOoden  vessels  that  all  the  former  battleships  became  imme- 
diately obsolete.  Some  Nortberw  ships  were  blockading  the 
Virffiuia  eoasl,  when  a  newly  constructed  Southeru  inmclad 
named  the  "Merrimac"  steamed  out  and  attacked  them.  The 
Ri'st  vessel  HiMRi]t>d  was  the  fri^^te  "Cumberland,"  which  was 
rammed  hy  the  iron  prow  of  the  "Merrimnc"  and  sank.  The 
iron  monstor  then  attacked  the  frigate  ^'Congress."  droii'e 
her  ashore  and  bomharditl  hi^r  until  she  caught  fire  and  blew 
up  with  tragic  loss  of  lite.  The  Nurthem  ships  fonght  hero- 
ically, but  were  helpless  aRainst  the  "Merrimac"  Fear  for 
the  future  swept  the  entire  North, 

Already,  howevei-,  Xorlhern  inventors  had  planned  and 
built  anothi^>r  style  of  inm  ship,  the  "Monitor."  This  arrived 
on  the  scene  of  action  the  day  follotrinp  the  "Slerrimac's" 
attack,  and  the  two  ironclads  fought  an  equal  battle,  each  un- 
able to  destroy  the  other. 
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The  advent  of  the  "  Merriroac  "  and  '*  Monitor  "  revolutionized  the  navies  of 
the  world.  American  genius  had  made  wooden  ships  obsolete,  and  useless 
for  real  battle.  Great  Britain  and  every  other  Power  hastened  to  imitate  us 
'D  the  building  of  iron  ships. 

Even  before  this  celebrated  contest.  Admiral  Farragut  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  most  extensive  fleet  ever  gathered  under  the  American  flag. 
This  was  sent  to  capture  New  Orleans,  the  largest  city  and  chief  port  of  the 
South,  the  key  to  the  Mississippi,  whose  waters  .Lincoln  had  already  termed 
•*  the  backbone  of  the  Confederacy."  New  Orleans  was  guarded  by  two  tre- 
mendously powerful  forts,  below  which  a  chain  of  old  hulks  blockaded  the  river, 
and  above  which  lay  a  rebel  fleet,  with  two  ironclads  of  the  Merrimac  type, 
one  of  them,  however,  not  quite  finished. 

Farraguts  ships  broke  the  chain,  managed  to  evade  the  fire-rafts  sent  down 
against  them,  and  darted  defiantly  past  the  forts  in  three  columns,  Farragut 
himself  leading  the  second  in  his  flagship,  the  "  Hartford."  Then  they  met  the 
rebel  fleet,  and  without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  the  "  Mississippi  "  charged  the 
dreaded  ironclad,  head  on.  The  other  Union  ships  followed  this  gallant 
example  and  the  much  buffeted  and  battered  foe  was  boarded  and  destroyed. 
Every  boat  in  the  Southern  fleet  was  sunk  or  captured  (April  24,  1862).  The 
next  day  New  Orleans  surrendered.  Commissioners  Mason  and  Slidell  wrote 
from  Europe  that  this  daring  capture  of  the  chief  Confederate  port  destroyed 
all  hope  of  foreign  recognition. 

Meanwhile,  military  operations  were  opening  in  the  West.  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  whom  v/e  have  seen  as  one  of  the  young  heroes  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  was  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  district  including 
Western  Kentucky  along  the  Mississippi.  Grant  has  never  been  regarded  as  a 
great  military  genius,  but  he  was  a  master  among  men ;  one  whose  sure 
strength  made  others  strong,  a  grim,  resolute  fighter,  not  easily  to  be  surprised, 
never  flurried  or  excited,  and  utterly  incapable  of  realizing  when  he  was 
beaten.  He  had  small  patience  with  the  slow  methods  of  preparation  adopted 
by  the  Union  authorities  after  Bull  Run,  and  he  repeatedly  urged  General 
Halleck,  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  West,  to  permit  him  to  advance.  At 
last  Halleck  consented,  and  in  February,  1862,  Grant  moved  against  Fort 
Donelson. 

This  was  the  first  important  Confederate  advance  post,  a  series  of  strong 
fortifications  on  the  Cumberland  River  in  Tennessee,  just  south  of  the  Ken- 
tucky boundary.  It  was  garrisoned  by  over  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  John 
B.  Floyd,  the  traitor  Secretary  of  War.  Fort  Henry,  a  smaller  post,  was  first 
bombarded  and  captured  by  a  fleet  of  United  States  gunboats  under  Comma. 
dore  Foote;  then  the  ships  advanced  with   Grant  *s  troops  to  the  attack  on 
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Floyd.  Grant  had  an  army  no  larger  than  that  of  his  opponent,  but  he  man 
aged  to  circle  Fort  Donclson,  and  his  men  charged  upon  the  outworks.  The 
fighting  on  the  first  day  was  bloody  but  indecisive;  the  Union  gunboats  were 
driven  off.  The  winter  weather  was  bitterly  cold  and  in  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed some  of  the  unfortunate  sentinels  of  both  armies  were  frozen  to  death  at 
their  posts  of  duty.  Grant,  however,  persisted  in  his  attack.  On  the  second 
day,  the  Confederates  attempted  to  cut  their  way  through  his  lines  and  escape. 
They  were  driven  back  by  his  heroic  soldiers,  and  more  of  their  works  were 
captured.  The  Union  army  secured  a  commanding  iX)sition.  Floyd,  fearing 
he  would  be  shot  if  captured,  fled  in  the  night,  taking  with  him  such  few 
troops  as  could  escape  by  the  unguarded  river. 

The  next  morning  (February  16,  1862)  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  asked 
for  terms.  Grant's  stern  response  has  become  famous:  "No  terms  except 
unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move 
immediately  upon  your  works." 

The  Confederate  general  yielded,  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  largest 
force  that  had  ever  been  captured  in  America,  became  Grant's  prisoners. 
This  victor)',  occurring  even  ])efore  Farragut's  success  at  New  Orleans,  was 
the  first  im[X)rtant  triumph  of  the  Union  cause.  It  was  received  with  deepest 
thankfulness  throughout  the  North.  The  happy  combination  of  Grant's 
initials  with  those  of  his  despatch  was  seized  upon,  and  the  newspapers  nick- 
named him  "  Unconditional  Surrender  Grant."  Here  was  a  man^  the  public 
felt,  who  would  not  let  slip  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Grant  justified  this  faith.  He  gathered  such  reinforcements  as  he  could, 
and  advanced  southward  through  Tennessee,  until  he  reached  almost  to  the 
Alabama  border  at  Shiloh,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  "Pittsburg  Landing," 
on  the  Tennessee  River.  This  move  brought  him  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
Confederacy;  and  its  strongest  forces  in  the  West  were  marshalled  to  resist 
the  invasion.  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  accounted  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Southern  leaders,  headed  fully  forty  thousand  men  in  a  sudden  and 
well-devised  attack  upon  Grant  at  Shiloh  (April  6,  1862).  The  Union  force 
was  taken  by  surprise,  Grant  himself  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and 
when  he  hurried  back,  it  was  to  find  his  army  already  at  the  point  of  defeat 
Its  centre  was  broken,  half  the  artillery  captured,  and  the  men  pushed  back  in 
crowded  confusion  alon*^  the  water's  edge.  His  coolness  brought  order  out  <rf 
the  chaos ;  the  gunboats  on  the  river  helped  to  check  the  further  advance  of 
the  foe ;  and  at  this  opportune  moment  for  the  Union  cause.  General  Johnston 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot. 

That  ended  tiie  fighting  tor  tne  day,  and  during  the  night  Grant  was  heavily 
reinforced.     With  his  usual  persistency,  he  himself  began  the  next  moming^i 


GRANT   AT  SHILOH 

(H*  StnARihan*  U»  Union  Trsop*  Asainal  th*  Tr*m*ndi 


rican  artUl.  T.  ThiiUtrnp 


BULL  RLTN.  tlic  first  Soullieru  victory  of  the  war,  was 
followed  by  others.  Nor  did  Uie  tide  of  battle  turn  in 
fiivor  of  the  North  uiitil  Geueral  lTl_v!«es  S.  Grant 
won  ill  Tennessee  the  hard  fought  stnigBle  of  Sliiloh.  This 
was  til  April  of  1862.  Grant  first  besiegt-d  ami  captured  a 
large  Soiilliem  force  in  Fort  Doiielson.  then  advanced  uiilil 
he  was  suddenly  as-sailed  at  Shiloh  by  the  entire  army  which 
the  "Confederates"  had  gathered  in  the  "West. 

The  Union  forces  were  iit  first  Ink™  by  stirpriM.  were 
driven  back  and  almost  defeated.  But  Grant,  ridinp  calmly 
forward  among  his  men,  encouraged  them  to  hold  out  against 
the  furious  charges  of  the  Southerners.  N'ighl  savyd  tlie 
Union  army:  and  the  next  day,  being  reinforced,  thy  North- 
erners advanceil  in  their  turn  and  swept  the  exhaustwl  enemy 
completely  from  the  field. 

Immedialely  following  this  decisive  battle,  the  Union  flwl 
under  Admiral  Farragnt  captured  New  Orleans,  the  chief  de- 
fense of  the  Mississippi  River.  Thus  the  Union  furcefi 
achieved  supremacy  in  the  "West.  The  Confederates  there 
wer*  drivi'n  to  desperate  straits,  and  abandoning  most  nf  the 
land  lo  the  Nortlierners  concentrated  iJieir  forces  at  Yieka- 
bnrg,  Iho  strongest  city  r«ninining  to  Ihem  on  the  banks  of  the 
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a1tfcX«  by  an  attack^  and  the  weaker  Confederate  line  was  forced  slowly  back 

a^^i.!    it  retreated  from  the  field.     Shiloh  was  the  first  of  those  gigantic  and 

air>.^>'Eisly  contested  battles  which  made  the  Rebellion  so  cruelly  wasteful  of 

lO^nr^sui  life.     A  hundred  thousand  men  were  engaged  in  the  awful  struggle, 

^O^ci      over  a  fifth  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded.     The  Union  loss,  owing  to 

tV^^    cronfusion  of  the  first  day,  was  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  Confederates ; 

\)^'^'*   as  Grant  had  already  realized,  one  point  in  the  tragic  game  was  that  the 

"^^^i^h  could  afford  to  lose  men,  the  South  could  not.     A  chess  player  will 

Si^^Tifice  all  his  own  pieces  except  one,  if  in  so  doing  he  can  gain  all  of  his  oppo- 

tv^nt's.      It  was  in  such  mood  that  Grant  entered  upon  the  game  of  war.     It  is 

in  such  moo^  alone  that  its  hideous  strategy  can  successfully  be  played. 

Shiloh  was  a  Union  victory;  but  it  had  come  very  near  to  being  a  defeat, 
and  the  President's  military  advisers  urged  Grant*s  removal  from  command. 
After  much  thought  Lincoln  shook  his  head,  ^'I  can*t  spare  this  man,"  he 
said,  "he  fights." 

Soon  after  Shiloh,  the  Union  forces  took  possession  of  the  neighboring 
citadel  of  Corinth  in  Mississippi,  and  of  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Tennessee. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  held  the  entire  Mississippi  River,  with  the 
exception  of  the  formidable  fortifications  of  Vicksburg.  These  held  out 
defiantly  against  Grant's  every  effort. 

While  he  was  moving  against  the  city,  the  chief  Confederate  force  in  the 
West,  now  under  command  of  General  Braxton  Bragg,  withdrew  from  before 
him  and  made  a  sudden,  spectacular  raid  northward  through  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  Bragg*s  advance  guard  reached  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and  caused 
great  alarm  in  the  North.  The  pursuing  Union  force  under  General  Buell 
finally  compelled  the  enemy  to  turn  back  after  a  sharp  battle  at  Perryyille 
(October,  1862)  ;  but  they  carried  .off  an  immense  amount  of  plunder  to  swell 
the  Confederacy's  depleted  supplies. 

Late  in  December,  Bragg  attempted  to  advance  again  through  central  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  four  days'  conflict,  as  huge  and  bloody  as  Shiloh,  was  fought  at 
Murfreesboro  (December  30,  1862-January  2, 1863).  The  Union  forces  under 
General  Rosecrans  were  saved  from  defeat  only  by  the  splendid  steadiness  of 
the  troops  under  Generals  Sheridan  and  Thomas.  In  the  end  it  was  a  drawn 
battle;  but  Bragg  retreated  to  Chattanooga,  abandoning  almost  all  Tennessee 
to  the  Union  forces.     It  was  never  again  occupied  by  the  Confederates. 

Valuable  as  these  Union  successes  were,  they  must  be  regarded  as  subor- 
dinate. The  chief  armies  of  both  contestants  were  in  Virginia,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  main  struggle  remained  to  be  fought.  General  McClellan 
took  nearly  a  year  to  organize  his  troops.  The  President  and  the  public 
waited  with  patience  while  month  after  month  slipped  by ;  for  Bull  Run  had 
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taught  them  a  bitter  lesson.  When,  however,  the  autumn  of  186 1  drifted  into 
winter,  and  1862  began,  Lincoln  voiced  a  widespread  sentiment  in  his  quaint 
sarcasm  that,  if  General  McClellan  did  not  want  to  use  the  army,  he  would 
like  to  borrow  it. 

Finally,  in  April,  1862,  McClellan,  having  shifted  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  to  the  mouth  of  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  began  advancing  up  the 
course  of  those  streams  against  Richmond,  crossing  the  historic  region  of 
Yorktown  and  Jamestown.  This  method  of  attack,  instead  of  a  direct  forward 
movement  from  Washington,  had  not  been  at  all  favored  by  the  government 
officials,  who  felt  that  Washington  was  left  too  exposed  Indeed,  they  insisted 
on  retaining  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  brigades  for  the  capital's 
defence.  To  the  lack  of  these,  McClellan  always  attributed  theTailure  of  bis 
campaign.  Other  writers  have  asserted  that  he  was  too  cautious,  that  he  con- 
stantly overestimated  his  foes,  and  that  he  was  out-manoeuvred  from  the  start. 
He  had  against  him  the  three  ablest  commanders  of  the  Confederacy.  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Bull  Run,  led  the 
Southern  troops,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  esteemed  one  of  the 
military  geniuses  of  the  world.  For  lieutenant  they  had  "  Stonewall "  Jack- 
son, who  had  won  his  nickname  by  the  steadiness  of  his  troops  at  Bull  Run. 
He  kept  moving  swiftly  back  and  forth  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  constantly 
menacing  Washington  and  thus  checking  McClellan's  needed  reinforcements, 
yet  always  ready  to  move  his  "  foot  cavalry  '*  to  help  in  the  defence  of  Rich- 
mond. He  came  remarkably  near  to  accomplishing  the  impossible  and  being 
in  two  places  at  once. 

McClellan's  ad\'ance  was  slow.  The  Confederates  delayed  him  for  over 
a  month  at  Yorktown ;  but  by  May  31,  he  had  pushed  to  within  a  dozen  miles 
of  Richmond.  Then  Johnston  attacked  him  at  Fair  Oaks  in  a  fierce  but  inde- 
cisive battle.  Johnston  was  badly  wounded,  and  Lee  assumed  command. 
With  Jackson's  help  he  began  a  series  of  attacks  upon  McClellan,  broke  his 
line  of  supplies  and  forced  him  to  retreat  from  Richmond  anrl  fall  back  along 
the  James  River. 

The  fierce  daily  battles  continued  for  an  entire  week,  from  June  26  to  July 
2,  and  closed  at  Malvern  Hill,  where  the  Southerners,  in  a  last  attempt  to  dup- 
licate  the  rout  of  Bull  Run,  threw  themselves  with  utter  recklessness  upon  the 
strongly  posted  Federal  lines,  and  were  mowed  down  in  masses.  The  Union 
forces  under  McClellan  in  this  campaign  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  men; 
the  Confederates  had  about  eighty  thousand  in  all.  The  Unionists  lost  over 
fifteen  thousand,  the  Confederates  even  more ;  but  they  saved  their  capital. 

Lee  again  sent  Jackson  to  threaten  Washington,  and  despite  McClellan's 
protests,  his  army  was  recalled  by  the  government  for  its  defense.     Then  Lee 


IN  THE  WOODS  OF  ANTIETAM 

(Th»  H.roii!  Salt'Smcririo  o(  th.  Noitbcrn  SoldUri  Chxlu  tbe  Fi.M 
Canfcdaral*  Innailan  of  Th>  North) 

From  a  paiatiHif  by  the  AmtrWan  arlitt,  J.  Stetpl*  Davi* 

WHILE  flriiiit  and  Farragiil.  wcrti  thus  succefisful  in  Uie 
"West,  the  Union  forcres  were  Hlill  meeting  disaster 
upon  (iisnstei"  in  Virginia.  ITiis  State  remainsd  nat- 
urally the  chief  seat  of  war.  the  scene  of  the  fluctiiiit.ing  ad- 
vance and  j-etreat  between  tlie  rival  capitals,  WaKhington  and 
Richmond.  Ilere  the  Sontheruers  were  commanded  by  Gcu- 
eml  Robert  Lee.  one  of  the  world's  ablf-st  military  geniuses; 
and  tbougb  Lee's  troops  were  outnumbered  from  the  start, 
he  managed  to  do  more  than  bold  his  own  attains!  the  varinoR 
generals  who,  one  after  another,  were  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  to  oppose  their  great  autagonist. 

Lee  repeat»?dly  broke  and  drove  back  Uie  advancing  TTnioD 
armies.  Then  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  t^rak  thi;  aggressive 
and  invaded  the  North,  His  eager  and  victorious  soldiers 
hoped  to  sweep  suowssfuUy  over  tbe  entire  countrj-.  But  tliey 
were  met  in  Maryland  at  Antietnm  Creek  by  the  Union  army 
commanded  by  General  George  JlcClellau.  The  battle  that 
ensued  was  tlie  bloodiest  and  most  eostly  single  day  of  strife 
in  all  this  awful  war.  Neither  side  would  give  way.  The 
Northerners,  figbting  uow  on  their  own  soil,  Htutx)  staunch 
and  perished  in  whole  regiments,  or  advanced  through  the 
marshy  woods  in  face  of  certain  death.  Night  closed  the 
grim  slaughter:  and  the  following  day  Lee.  seeing  that  ftd- 
vanee  ngaiust  such  resislarice  wa.i  iniposBililr,  withdrew  bis 
weakened  army  back  to  Virginia.    The  North  was  savt-d. 
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began  a  deteimined  advance.  He  defeated  McClellan's  successor,  General 
Pope,  in  the  tremendous  second  battle  of  Bull  Run>  and  pushed  on  into  Mary* 
land,  capturing  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  with  its  eleven  thousand  defenders 
upon  the  way. 

At  last  the  Southerners  were  upon  Northern  soil.  Their  ragged,  barefoot 
army  was  not  sixty  thousand  strong,  but  the  men  were  a  marvellous  body  of 
fighters,  and  they  had  implicit  confidence  in  their  general.  McClellan,  who  at 
least  had  not  suflFered  such  disaster  as  Pope,  was  hastily  restored  to  the  com- 
mand, and  he  met  Lee  at  Antietam  Creek  (September  1 7,  1 862).  This  was 
the  bloodiest  single  day's  fighting  of  the  war.  One  marvels  at  the  unspeakable 
heroism  of  both  sides;  men  charged  into  the  face  of  certain  death;  whole 
regiments  were  mowed  down  and  lay  in  ghastly  rows  amid  the  cornfields.  Both 
sides  ceased  fighting  at  nightfall,  not  beaten,  but  too  exhausted  to  continuf* 
the  struggle. 

Lee  had  lost  over  a  quarter  of  his  army.  Whatever  force  he  had  brought 
into  Maryland,  he  had  now  not  over  forty  thousand  men,  and  he  saw  that 
further  advance  was  impossible.  Accordingly  he  withdrew  into  Virginia,  and 
left  the  victory  with  McClellan.  Lincoln  urged  his  general  not  to  let  Lee 
escape;  but  the  cautious  McClellan,  though  commanding  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  declined  pursuit.  The  President,  after  six  weeks  of  urging,  finally  lost 
all  patience  and  removed  him  from  command. 

General  Bumside  was  appointed  to  succeed  McClellan,  and  promptly 
advanced  into  Virginia.  Lee  was  so  strongly  entrenched  at  Fredericksburg 
that  Bumside*s  ablest  commanders  protested  against  an  attack;  but  their  chief 
msisted,  and  sacrificed  thirteen  thousand  gallant  troops  by  hurling  them  in 
repeated  hopeless  assaults  against  an  impregnable  position  (December  1 3,  1 862). 
No  man  ever  questioned  the  heroism  of  Northern  troops  after  the  "  Horror  of 
Fredericksburg."     It  ended  Burnside*s  leadership  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  1862,  after  nearly  two  years  of  warfare,  the  end  seemed 
to  most  men  as  distant  as  ever.  The  North  was  gradually  tightening  its  grip 
upon  the  Southern  coast  line;  but  Vicksburg  held  Grant  at  bay,  Bragg  was 
defying  Rosecrans  in  the  Middle  West,  and  Lee  was  guarding  Richmond. 
Though  driven  back  from  invasion  at  Antietam,  he  had  defeated  every  general 
sent  against  him,  repelling  McClellan's  advance,  completely  defeating  Pope, 
and  then  giving  to  Bumside  the  most  crushing  blow  of  all. 

A  strong  public  feeling  against  the  war  began  to  manifest  itself  in  portions 
of  the  North.  Lincoln  was  called  "a  tyrant,"  and  the  war  "wicked  murder." 
The  sad  lines  in  his  gaunt,  kind  face  grew  ever  more  deeply  graven  with  the 
report  of  each  new  disaster,  his  stooping  shoulders  bowed  as  with  the  weight 
61  all  the  nation.     If  war  be  ever  justifiable,  he  felt  that  he  had  been  right  in 
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undertaking  this  one.     The  entire  nation  had  upheld  him  at  the  Start  i  and 
though  no  man  had  foreseen  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  slaughter  to  come^  \ 
yet  even  now  the  mass  of  the  people  would  not  have  had  the  President  take  a 
single  step  backward. 

He  had  indeed  exercised  an  almost  unbounded  power.  As  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  he  had  placed  the  entire  country  under  military  law,  and  his ; 
soldiers  stood  ready  to  arrest  whomsoever  he  bade,  North  or  South.  But  he 
was  upheld  at  every  stop  by  a  representative  Congress,  and  no  man,  looking 
into  Lincoln's  face,  had  ever  really  feared  that  he  would  wield  one  jot  of  hit 
enormous  authority  for  selfish  ends.  The  necessities  of  the  "struggle  might 
make  him  override  all  law ;  but  he  had  a  heart  and  brain  that  needed  nothing 
of  the  law's  restraint. 

Instead  of  wavering,  Lincoln  now  took  the  final  step  that  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  contest  and  raised  it  to  another,  perhaps  even  nobler,  plane. 
At  his  inauguration,  he  had  declared  the  Constitution  gave  him  no  right  to 
liberate  the  slaves;  but  as  commander-in-chief  fighting  an  enemy,  he  wa 
authorized  to  do  whatever  would  most  injure  the  foe.  So,  immediately  aftfsr 
Lee's  retreat  from  Antietam,  the  President  announced  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  would  declare  the  negroes  free  in  every  district  which  still  continued 
in  rebellion.  Following  up  this  warning,  on  January  i,  1863,  he  issued  the 
famous  "  Emancipation  Proclamation."  After  that  there  was  no  fear  of  foreign 
nations  recognizing  the  Confederacy.  Even  Russia  had  freed  its  serfs  in  1861, 
and  the  South  was  the  one  civilized  region  in  the  world  that  clung  to  slavery. 

Note,  however,  that  the  President's  proclamation  was  only  directed  against 
the  rebel  States.  It  did  not  affect  the  slaves  of  the  border  States.  These 
soon  bowed  to  the  popular  feeling.  Maryland  and  Mis.souri  both  abolished 
slavery  within  their  borders  in  1864.  Tennessee,  where  a  Union  government 
had  been  re-established,  did  the  same  in  1S65  ;  and  then  came  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  forever  prohibiting  throughout  our  countij 
the  long-standing  evil  which  had  disgraced  its  fame. 
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THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 


Frt'm  a   vi'leii  rii;/r.ii'i;iy  of  thv  jirrlod 

THE  leader  of  the  North  in  the  long  and  bitter  n-ariru 
our  heroic  Prefiident,  Lincoln.  As  soon  as  tho  strife 
began,  he  and  his  advisers  sought  a  means  of  erudicat- 
ing  the  plague  spot,  slavery,  which  had  poisoned  Ih.-  IJtiina. 
This  was  not  easy  to  do ;  for  the  Prcaident  has  no  authority 
to  make  lawa.  he  is  the  execntive  whose  duty  is  to  enforce  the 
laws  already  existing.  Moreover,  the  war  had  actually  broken 
out,  not  against  slavery,  but  against  aecession. 

A  way  of  freeing  the  negroes  was  at  last  fonnd.  As  the 
South  was  in  rebellion,  it  was  declared  under  military  COB- 
trol,  and  as  head  of  the  army  the  President  had  power  lo  iS8ti« 
any  inilitai-j'  decree  he  *iished  against  the  rebellious  region. 
Hence,  aa  a  war  measure,  the  negroes  in  the  South  were  de- 
clared free.  This  did  not  affect  any  slave  in  other  Stntes; 
and  slavery  in  general  hatl  afti-rwards  to  bi*  abolisheil  by  an 
amendment  lo  the  United  States  Constitution.  Lincoln's 
celebrated  "Emancipation  Proclamation."  therefore,  merely 
freed  the  slaves  in  the  rebel  Stales.  It  was  issued  on  January 
1, 1863. 

Tlie  President's  cabinet  of  advisers  in  this  monieotous  acl. 
are  grouped  around  him  in  our  illustration.  Their  leaden 
were  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward,  nf  New. 
Yorli.  who  holds  the  foreground  of  the  picture ;  and  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  of  Ohio,  the  white-bearded  Secrelarj"  of  War. 


Chapter  XX 
THE   REBELLION— TRIUMPH  OF  THE  UNION 


^RESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  Emancipation  Proclamation 
did  not  bring  to  the  Union  cause  the  immediate  suc- 
cess which  we  of  to-day  feel  that  it  deserved.  On  the 
contrary,  the  first  half  of  1863  was  the  gloomiest  period 
of  the  war.  The  South  protested  against  our  employ- 
ment of  negro  troops,  with  the  same  outcry  that  the 
colonists  had  once  raised  at  the  letting  loose  of  Indiana 
against  them.  Threats  were  made  to  liang  every  Unioa 
officer  fnund  leading  the  blacks. 

Moreover,  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North  began  to  gather 
strength,  as  a  protest  against  the  way  the  government  was  ex- 
ceeding its  Constitutional  powers.  In  some  places  the  cry  was 
raised,  that  the  awful  slaughter  must  be  stopped  at  any  cost. 
The  mo.-it  enthusiastic  upholders  of  the  war  had  enteretl  its  armies, 
and  many  of  them  lay  dead  upon  its  battlefields;  while  its  op- 
ponents still  remained  in  undiminished  numbers  at  home.  The 
dectioj:^  of  1862  had  already  indicated  that  the  support  of  the 
Republicans  was  waning;  and  in  the  spring  of  1863,  when  the  President  called 
again  for  volunteers,  very  few  responded. 

In  some  sections  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  "drafting,"  That  is,  the 
names  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  district  were  put  in  a  box,  the  required 
number  were  then  drawn  out,  and  the  men  so  selected  were  compelled  to  ento* 
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the  army,  or  else  purchase  substitutes.  This  measure  was  strictly  within  the 
President's  power,  yet  naturally  it  intensified  the  ill-feeling. 

In  New  York  a  mob  rose  in  resistance  to  the  draft,  and  for  four  tragic  July 
days  held  possession  of  the  American  metropolis.  It  destroyed  the  drafting 
places,  plundered  stores,  hanged  negroes  on  sight,  and  fought  pitched  battles 
with  the  police.  The  tumult  was  not  suppressed  until  government  soldiers 
were  called  in,  and  over  twelve  hundred  people,  mostly  rioters,  were  slain.  The 
uprising  reflected  on  the  party  whose  protests  were  thought  to  have  encouraged 
it;  and  the  Democrats  lost  what  little  political  success  they  had  gained. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  had  seemed  equally  unpromising  on  the  field  of  war. 
Grant  was  still  beaten  back  from  Vicksburg,  Rosecrans  lay  idle  before  Bragg 
at  Chattanooga.  In  Virginia,  after  the  "  Horror  of  Fredericksburg,"  the  un- 
fortunate "  Army  of  the  Potomac  "  received  yet  a  fourth  commander  in  Genera^ 
Hooker.  He  essayed  another  attack  on  Lee,  and  was  repulsed  in  a  tremendous 
battle,  at  Chancellorsville  (May,  1863). 

Having  thus  twice  beaten  back  the  hosts  of  the  North,  Lee  was  urged  by 
the  Confederate  government  to  make  a  second  attempt  at  invasion.  Against 
his  better  judgment  he  obeyed  orders,  and  with  an  army  reinforced  to  the 
greatest  strength  it  ever  reached,  about  eighty  thousand  men,  he  swept  sud- 
denly across  Virginia  into  Maryland,  and  thence  onward  into  Pennsylvania. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved  hurriedly  after  him.  The  militia  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  were  summoned  in  alarm.  General  Hooker  was  exas- 
perated by  government  interference  with  his  plans,  and  resigned  his  command. 
General  Meade  replaced  him.     Everything  was  in  confusion. 

Then  came  the  turning  of  the  tide.  The  two  armies  met  at  Gettysburg  in 
Pennsyh^nia  and  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  The  Union  forces 
slightly,  but  only  slightly,  outnumbered  their  opponents.  Each  army  was 
seeking  the  other,  and  the  advanca  guards  met  just  west  of  the  town  of  Gettys- 
burg, July  I,  1863. 

In  the  first  day's  struggle,  the  Unionists  were  compelled  to  retreat ;  but 
this  was  a  mere  preliminary.  As  the  Northern  regiments  hurried  toward 
Gettysburg,  General  Hancock,  Meade's  second  in  command,  placed  them  in  a 
strong  natural  position  along  a  line  of  hills,  "Cemetery  Ridge/' south  and 
east  of  Gettysburg.  Here  the  great  battle  of  the  second  day  was  fought,  the 
Confederates  attackinj^,  while  the  Union  forces,  for  once  upon  the  defensive, 
repelled  their  foes  with  desperate  valor.  The  Union  lines  were  forced  slowly 
back  by  the  repeated  and  gallant  charges;  but  they  only  retreated  to  stronger 
positions  and  continued  fighting.  Nightfall  did  indeed  see  the  extreme  left  of 
the  Confederates  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ridge;  but  a  de- 
termined Northern  charge  recovered  this  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  dny. 
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IN  JiU.v  of  1863  occurred  the  great  battle  of  Oettysbarg, 
wliicli  really  tlefiilotl  the  issue  of  tlie  mighty  wur.     For 

two  full  years  Lee  had  repulsed  evei-y  advance  tif  the 
Union  armies  into  Vir^'ioia:  but  his  one  attempt  at  offensive 
war  had  been  defeated  at  AutJetam.  His  furces  were  not 
strong  enough  to  conquer  the  mighty  North,  and  Lee  knew 
tMs  well;  but  the  Southern  giivernment  insisted  thiit  he  must 
nienFiee  the  wenlthy  cities  of  the  enemy.  So  against  his  better 
judgment  Lei-,  in  the  summer  of  1S6I!,  hurled  his  forces  sud- 
denly forward.  He  crossed  Maryland,  and  entered  IVnnsyl- 
vania  before  the  Union  regiments  could  be  gathered  to  meet 
him.  The  van  of  the  two  opposing  forces  met  at  (Jetlysbtirg, 
each  side  hurraing  troops  onw&rd  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
gain  the  first  advantage  of  positiou  for  the  roain  battle. 

In  this  first  rush  the  Confederates  were  snccessfol,  the 
scattered  Union  regiments  under  tJcueral  Hancock  were 
pressed  baclt.  But  on  the  second  day,  the  main  body  of  the 
Northern  army  under  General  Meade  arrived,  iind  the  contest 
held  even,  with  awful  alaugliter  on  both  sides.  Tlie  third  day 
the  Confederates  made  one  last  desperate  charge,  "Pictett's 
charge,"  That  was  Ihe  "high  tide"  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
moment  in  which  its  soldiers  reaehed  farthest  North.  When 
the  uoyieiding  Northerners  hurled  back  that  desperate  col- 
umn, all  men  saw  that  further  ndvanoe,  in  face  of  such  re- 
sistance, was  impossible.  Once  more  Lee  retreated  into  Vir- 
ginia. 
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That  third  day  found  the  mighty  struggle  still  unfinished.  The  ghastly 
dead  lay  upon  the  field  in  uncounted  thousands,  but  the  living  still  fought  on, 
unterrified  and  unsubdued.  Lee  suffered  awful  losses ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  one  chance  for  the  success  of  his  cause  hung  upon  gaining  a 
decisive  victory  at  Gettysburg.  His  decimated  forces  were  gathered  in  the 
shelter  of  another  ridge  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Union  lines.  Across  the 
valley  between,  a  mammoth  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  during  most  of  July  3. 
Gradually  the  Northern  cannoneers  ceased  firing,  and  Lee  seized  the  momen- 
tary lull  for  a  final  supreme  effort. 

A  massive  column  of  men,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  under  General  Pickett, 
rushed  forward  from  the  Confederate  lines  to  hurl  themselves  upon  the  Union 
batteries.  Before  they  were  half  way  across  the  intervening  valley,  a  well- 
directed  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  an  immeasurable  hurricane  of  death,  burst 
upon  them  in  all  its  fury.  They  fell  by  regiments,  by  whole  brigades.  Yet 
the  remnant  struggled  on  until  they  reached  the  Northern  lines.  Our  excited 
soldiers  burst  from  their  ranks,  and  rushed  from  all  parts  of  the  field  to  meet 
the  assault.  Every  man  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  on  the 
issue. 

No  poor  battered  fragment  could  stand  against  such  numbers  and  such 
spirit.  The  Southerners  fell  back;  Pickett's  charge  was  broken;  the  Confed- 
eracy was  defeated.  The  extreme  point  attained  by  that  tremendous  assault  is 
commemorated  by  a  monument  erected  upon  Cemetery  Ridge,  "  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  Rebellion,**  the  farthest  spot  it  reached  upon  Union  soil. 

The  following  day  (July  4)  Lee  retreated,  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  army. 
He  had  lost  almost  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  Northern  loss  had  been 
wellnigh  as  heavy.  Gettysburg  was  one  of  the  mightiest  battles  in  history, 
and  the  honor  of  it  belong*^  not  to  its  generals,  but  to  the  men  who  fought  upon 
either  side,  and  who  stooi  ready  to  continue  fighting  till  the  last  hero  fell. 
Only  Lee's  recognition  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  attack,  prevented  the  slaughter 
from  continuing  through  further  days.  He  was  not  pursued.  General  Meade 
was  only  too  thankful  to  see  him  gone,  and  took  a  breathing  spell  to  reorganize 
and  recuperate  his  broke  a  regiments. 

The  very  day  of  Le^'s  retreat  brought  also  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 

Vicksburg.     Grant  fin^illy  managed  to  fight  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the  city, 

threw  his  forces  between  two  divisions  of  the  'defensive  army,  and  shut  up  the 

main  portion  within  the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg.     At  first  his  army  was  no 

stronger  than  that  of  the  Confederates,  and  he  entrenched  himself  in  fear  of  an 

attack.      But  gradually  reinforcements  made  his  position  impregnable,  and  the 

Southerners  outside  the  city  were  compelled  to  abandon  those  within  to  their 

fate^      The  Union  forces  advanced  their  attacking  lines  from  one  earthwork  to 
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another,  ever  nearer  to  the  doomed  city.  It  was  constantly  bombarded,  and  M 
last,  after  seven  weeks  of  close  siege  and  scanty  rations,  the  garrison  of  thiitjr 
thousand  men  surrendered  Ouly  4,  1863). 

This  was  an  even  greater  triumph  for  Grant  than  the  capture  of  Fort  Don- 
elson.  Not  only  had  he  taken  prisoner  an  enormous  army ;  he  had  opened  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Union  gunboats.  The  towns  around  Vicksburg  promptly 
surrendered,  it  was  the  last  stronghold  on  the  river's  bankS;  and  the  "  backbone 
of  the  Confederacy  **  was  completely  in  the  possession  of  the  Northern  forces. 
The  victory  thus  separated  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkartsas,  from  the  other 
rebel  States.  Texas  had  been  their  main  source  of  supplies ;  for  while  the 
Northern  navy  was  gradually  closing  their  ports,  they  could  secure  almost  every- 
thing they  needed  from  across  the  Mexican  border  line. 

Thus,  July  4,  1863,  ought  to  have  ended  the  Rebellion,  as  it  ended  all  hope 
of  its  successful  issue.  But  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause^  the 
South  fought  on.  Already  she  had  summoned  every  able-bodied  man  to  the 
front.  A  military  dictatorship  far  more  absolute  than  in  the  North,  had  com- 
pelled her  citizens  to  enlist.  During  Grant's  operations  around  Vicksburg,  a 
force  of  Union  cavalry  under  Colonel  Grierson  rode  without  opposition  through 
the  entire  State  of  Mississippi.  After  the  raid,  Grierson  reported  the  Confed- 
eracy to  be  an  empty  shell;  its  forces  were  all  upon  the  border  fighting  line; 
within  there  was  no  one  left  but  women,  children,  and  slaves. 

As  Bragg's  army  in  the  Middle  West  was  the  only  one  remaining  unde- 
feated, the  Confederate  government  centred  its  hopes  upon  him  and  urged  him 
to  advance  against  Rosecrans.  He  was  heavily  reinforced,  and  attacked  Rose- 
crans  not  far  from  Chattanooga,  on  the  borders  of  a  little  stream  called  by  the 
Indian  name  of  Chickamauga,  or  "River  of  Death"  (September  19,  1863). 
It  was  another  of  those  hideous  scenes  of  carnage,  seventy  thousand  Confed- 
erates fighting  fifty  thousand  Unionists,  with  the  loss  in  killed^  wounded,  and 
prisoner.^  exceeding  sixteen  thousand  on  each  side. 

Rosecrans  was  completely  defeated ;  but  while  he  galloped  away  to  tele- 
gfraph  the  news,  General  George  Thomas,  commanding  one  division  of  the 
army,  stood  firm  amid  the  flight,  and  repulsed  every  furious  charge  of  the  gath- 
ering enemy.  Thus  he  enal)led  Rosecrans  to  rally  his  forces  at  Chattanooga,  " 
whither  Thomas  then  retreated  in  good  order,  facing  his  foes  at  every  step.  The 
men  of  the  army  enthusiastically  nicknamed  Thomas  the  "Rock  of  Chicka- 
mauga," and  he  superseded  Rosecrans  in  the  command  of  the  forces  he  had  saved 
At  the  same  time,  Grant  was  given  command  of  the  entire  West,  and  was  or- 
dered to  hurry  to  Chattanooga  and  save  Thomas,  whom  Bragg  besieged  there, 
and  who  was  in  danger  of  starvation.  To  Grant's  telegram  bidding  him  hold  out 
as  long  as  possible,  Thomas  answered  grimly,  "  I  will  hold  out  till  we  starve." 
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LEE  retreated  toward  Virginia  July  4.  18li3:  and  >m  that 
same  day  the  city  of  Vickslmrt,',  ihf  stronghold  of  the 
Confederacy  in  the  West.  aiirreiiden:d  lo  Gem-ral  Grant. 
Tbua,  East  and  West,  the  death  kuell  of  the  cause  of  the  South 
was  struck  on  the  same  day,  the  birthday  of  the  nation. 

Vicksburg  only  surrendered  nftiT  a  truly  remarkable  siege 
atid  heroic  defense.  Grant's  previous  violoriea  on  land,  aod 
Farragut's  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  other  ports  with  his 
fleet,  hud  left  Vieksburg  to  stand  aa  the  last  defense  of  the 
Confederates  in  the  MissisBippi  valley.  If  it  fell,  the  rebel 
Stales  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  were  hopelessly  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest.  Heiiee  the  Southerners  were  resolved  10 
defend  Vicksburg  to  the  bitter  end.  Nor  was  its  capture  easy. 
The  swamps  that  surrounded  it  made  it  almost  inaceesdWc. 
Grant  and  his  chief  lieutenant,  Sherniau,  kept  trj'ing  one 
scheme  after  anotlier  by  which  to  reach  the  detiunt  city.  Only 
after  heavy  losses  of  men.  and  mouths  upon  months  of  effort, 
did  they  finally  succeed  in  establishing  their  troops  in  a  ring 
of  entrenchments  around  the  forts  of  Vicksburg.  Then  they 
began  a  series  of  assaults,  storming  one  defense  offer  another, 
until  the  strength  of  Ibe  starving  city  was  broken,  and  its  de- 
fenders perforce  surrendered. 
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Grant  hurried  to  this  sturdy  lieutenant's  aid  with  such  troops  as  he  could 
hastily  gather.  A  corps  was  also  despatched  to  his  assistance  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  under  General  Hooker.  With  the  combined  forces  Grant 
attacked  Bragg  in  the  battles  of  Chattanooga  (November  24,  25,  1863). 

On  the  first  day  Hooker  was  sent  to  threaten  a  division  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  perched  high  upon  Lookout  Mountain  overtopping  the  city.  Hooker 
saw  that  his  troops  were  hidden  from  observation  by  the  fog  and  drizzling  rain, 
and  he  led  them  directly  up  the  mountain  side,  cleared  away  the  obstructions 
that  had  been  meant  to  stop  a  charge,  came  suddenly  upon  the  enemy  at  the 
mountain  top,  and  drove  them  headlong  from  their  defences.  This  was  the 
celebrated  "  battle  above  the  clouds.  ** 

The  next  day  Thomas'  men  were  sent  to  charge  the  Confederate  outworks 
at  the  foot  of  "  Missionary  Ridge.**  This  mountain  held  upon  its  crest  the 
main  line  of  the  Confederate  defence;  but  the  assailants,  anxious  to  prove 
themselves  equal  to  their  Potomac  comrades,  did  not,  as  their  generals  had 
planned,  stop  with  capturing  the  outworks.  They  rushed  on  after  the  fleeing 
defenders,  and  stormed  the  second  line  of  entrenchments  half  way  up  the  hill. 
Then,  still  upon  the  heels  of  the  mass  of  fugitives,  protected  by  them  from  the 
fire  of  the  cannon,  the  Union  troops  swept  on,  up  the  ridge,  and  captured  the 
batteries  upon  its  summit.  Bragg*s  entire  army  was  sent  flying  in  utter  rout. 
These  two  actions  are  considered  the  most  brilliantly  successful  of  the  war, 
though  their  very  success  rendered  them  far  less  bloody  than  many  others. 
Taking  them  in  conjunction  with  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg,  we  may  say  that 
the  latter  half  of  1863  saw  the  breakdown  of  the  Confederacy. 

Gradually  the  stronger  generals  of  the  North  were  being  distinguished 
from  among  those  who,  however  admirable  in  other  respects,  were  for  some 
reason,  unable  to  "command  success.**  Lincoln,  watching  with  worn  and 
eager  eyes,  declared  that  wherever  Grant  was  "things  moved."  Early  in 
1864  the  President  revived  the  high  grade  of  "  Lieutenant  General "  of  the 
entire  army,  which  Washington  had  been  the  last  to  hold ;  and  the  rank  was 
conferred  upon  Grant.  He  was  to  be  in  supreme  command  of  all  military 
operations,  subject  only  to  the  President. 

Grant  went  East  to  take  personal  command  in  Virginia.  In  the  West  he 
transferred  his  authority  to  the  ablest  of  his  lieutenants,  the  man  who  he 
declared  had  been  the  real  victor  at  Shiloh,  and  who  had  been  his  leader's  chief 
support  at  Vicksburg  and  at  Chattanooga,  William  T.  Sherman. 

Thomas  became  Sherman's  chief  lieutenant ;  and  the  man  who  had  been  Thom- 
as' main  support.  General  Philip  Sheridan,  went  East  with  Grant  to  become  the 
most  famous  of  our  cavalry  leaders.    These  four  men  carried  the  war  to  its  close. 

T^wo  celebrated  naval  actions  took  place  in  1 864,  which  must  be  classed 


^ 
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with  the  "  Mernmac  **  fight  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  among  the  chief 
events  of  the  war.  In  June,  the  Confederate  privateer  "  Alabama  "  sailed  out 
of  a  French  harbor  amid  French  and  English  cheers  to  attack  the  United 
States  man-of-war  "  Kcarsargc.*'  The  "Alabama"  surrendered  after  a  battle 
of  about  an  hour,  and  then  she  sank. 

This  in  itself  was  only  a  contest  between  single  ships  of  about  equal 
strength;  but  it  ended  the  career  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Southern 
privateers,  which  had  driven  our  commerce  from  the  ocean.  The  "Alabama" 
and  similar  ships  had  been  built  in  England,  and  that  country  eventually  had 
to  psty  us  over  fifteen  million  dollars  for  the  injury  her  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  had  caused  us.  But,  as  our  statesmen  have  bitterly  remarkejjl,  the 
destruction  of  American  shipping  would  have  been  cheap  to  our  mercantile 
rivals  at  a  far  greater  price.  England's  attitude  in  this  matter  is  the  one 
thing  which  our  people  have  not  forgiven  her,  perhaps  cannot  forgive. 

On  August  5,  1864,  Admiral  Farragut  forced  his  way  into  Mobile  Bay, 
and  won  Mobile,  the  metropolis  of  Alabama,  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  had 
captured  New  Orleans ;  only  now  he  had  ironclad  monitors  to  aid  the  attacL 
One  of  these  was  blown  up  by  a  torpedo,  but  the  Admiral  himself  pushed  ahead 
in  his  old  wooden  flagship,  the  "  Hartford/'  and  passed  in  safety  over  the  tor- 
pedo region.  Once  past  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  the  Union  ships 
made  short  work  of  the  rebel  fleet  within,  except  for  the  great  ram  "  Tennes- 
see. '*  Farragut,  lashed  to  the  rigging  of  the  "  Hartford,"  dashed  at  her  at  full 
speed.  The  other  ships  did  the  same,  butting  her  till  their  wooden  prows  were 
all  in  splinters — but  with  very  little  effect  upon  the  iron  hide  of  the  monster. 
Even  the  great  guns  of  the  monitors  seemed  for  a  time  to  make  no  impression 
upon  the  formidable  craft.  But  the  men  within  the  impenetrable  armor  were 
so  battered  that  they  finally  surrendered.  The  "  Tennessee "  was  the  most 
powerful  fighting  machine  that  had  yet  been  constructed  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  huge  land  campaigns  of  1864  had  begun.  Grant  directed 
Sherman  to  advance  in  the  West  simultaneously  with  his  own  forward  move- 
ment in  Virginia,  so  that  the  generals  opposing  them  could  not  reinforce  each 
other.  It  was  planned  that  Sherman  should  penetrate  into  Georgia,  the  richest 
State  of  the  Confederacy,  and  as  yet  untrampled  by  the  destroying  heel  of  war. 
Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Chattanooga  (May  5,  1864)  to  undertake  the  cap- 
ture of  Atlanta,  the  metropolis  of  Central  Georgia,  the  chief  manufactory  of 
the  Confederate  military  suplies. 

General  Joseph  Johnston,  the  leader  who  had  been  wounded  in  McClellan's 
campaign  against  Richmond,  and  who  was  by  many  accounted  as  able  a  strate- 
gist as  Lcc,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Confederates  in  the  West.  He 
recuperated  Bragg's  damaged  army  to  a  fighting  strength  of  nearly  fifty  thou- 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  "ALABAMA" 

(Th*  Mait  NatHi  of  CDnfedoale  PilvatHri  Dthatad  by  tha  "  K*UM*c*") 

from  a  painliag  coiit/rijihtiid  in  JSS9  by  Kurz  and  .llUum 

WHILE  the  Confederacy  wiis  iJius  reduced  lo  alinoftt 
hopeless  straits  by  the  great  Union  victories  of  1863, 
the  North  was  also  fecVmg  tlie  exhaustion  of  the  war. 
Not  only  was  the  eonntry  losing  huudreils  of  thousandB  of  its 
men.  the  best  and  bravest  of  its  citizens;  il  was  also  lonog 
unoovinlable  wealth  both  in  money  and  in  rcBonrces,  The 
navy  of  the  North  blocked  the  seaports  of  the  South  and  shut 
off  all  Southern  products  from  their  market.  The  South  re- 
torted with  almost  equal  destruction  by  filling  out  privateer- 
ing vessels  which  preyed  upon  the  commerce  of  the  NorUi  and 
rediiped  at  least  this  one  source  of  prosperity  to  utler  min. 

These  SoutheJ-n  private<-rs  were  fitted  out  in  British  ports; 
and  not  only  England  but  most  of  the  other  European  Powers 
symitathized  witli  the  Soutli  and  aided  her  seini-pinite  slaps. 
Moat  renowned  of  these  was  the  '"Alabama."  After  a  long 
course  of  capturing  and  destroyinft  Korthern  merch«iiT  ships, 
Uie  "Alabama"  was  ran^ht  in  a  French  harbor  by  the  United 
StAtes  frigate  "Kearsarge."  The  "Kearsarge"  defied  tlie 
"Alabama"  lo  battle ;  and  the  Confederate  ship,  an^epting  the 
challenge,  steanitil  confidently  furth  amid  salvos  of  applause 
fn>m  the  French  and  Eu|:iish  spectators.  The  "Kearsarge" 
completely  outfought  her.  and  sank  her. 

The  "Alabama"  and  sitiiitar  ships  drove  the  commerce  of 
America  from  the  oeeau:  and  even  to-day  otir  transatlnoUi! 
I  Irndc  is  hnndh-d  by  Kun^pean  ships  with  European  officers 
||And  crews. 
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men,  but  Sherman's  force  was  almost  twice  as  heavy,  and  he  slowly 
mancx^iivred  Johnston  backward.  The  campaign  was  one  long  shifting  battle,  a 
masterpiece  of  military  science  upon  both  sides.  Johnston  was  constantly 
outmatched  and  compelled  to  fall  back,  until  Atlanta  was  in  evident  danger 
He  would  not  even  assure  the  Confederate  government  that  he  could  save  the 
city;  and  so  he  was  removed  from  command  and  General  Hood  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  Hood  was  expected  to  fight,  and  did  so,  hurling  his  troops  in 
repeated,  reckless  attacks  upon  the  Union-  lines.  He  was  outgeneraled  at 
every  point,  lost  thousands  of  his  best  men,  and  had  at  last  to  flee  from  Atlanta 
to  avoid  being  cooped  up  there  and  starved.  Sherman  entered  the  city  Sep- 
tember 2,  1 864. 

Hood  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  defending  Georgia,  and  attempted  to  draw 
Sherman  out  of  the  State  by  himself  reinvading  Tennessee.  Instead  of  follow- 
ingy  Sherman  urged  upon  Grant  and  Lincoln  the  decisive  step  which  did  so 
much  toward  ending  the  war.  He  proposed  to  divide  his  army,  and  leave  part 
of  it  under  Thomas  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  checking  Hood,  while  he  himself 
cut  loose  from  the  North  and  from  all  supplies,  and  marched  straight  through 
the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  depending  on  the  country  for  support,  and  utterly 
destroying  its  resources  for  the  future. 

Sherman  did  not  easily  gain  his  superiors'  consent  to  this  novel  and  danng 
proposition,  but  they  yielded  to  him  at  last.  Hood  was  allowed  to  march  unop- 
posed through  Tennessee,  until  finally  he  encountered  Thomas  at  Nashville. 
Thomas  made  slow  and  thorough  preparations,  and  when  fully  rc*ady  marched 
out  against  Hood  and  defeated  him  so  completely  that  the  Southern  army  was 
scattered  in  a  mass  of  fugitives  never  to  be  regathered  (December  15,  1864). 
Nashville  was  the  last  battle  in  the  West. 

Sherman  left  Atlanta  on  his  famous  "  March  to  the  Sea,"  November  1 5 

For  a  month  the  North  heard  no  more  of  him  than  if  he  had  been  swallowed 

by  an  earthquake.     As  he  had  expected,  he  found  there  was  no  enemy  to 

oppose  him.     The  march  was  like  a  great  picnic  to  his  men,  who  foraged  in  the 

fields  and  storehouses,  lived  on   f  irm-produce,  and  sang  "John   Brown  *' and 

*'  Marching  through  Georgfia,"  as  they  advanced.     The  widely  separated  columns 

covered  a  swath  of  territory  sixty  miles  broad,  and  within  this  they  destroyed 

all  railroads,  all  public  property,  everything  that  could  be  made  useful  by  the 

enemies  of  the  Union.     The  ignorant  negroes  flocked  after  them  in  thousands, 

expecting  to  be  taken  to  freedom.     The  Northern  army  thus  reached  the  sea 

more  numerous  than  it  had  left  Atlanta,  and  Sherman  easily  captured  Savannah, 

its  defenders  taking  to  flight  (December  21,  1864).     Sherman  sent  word  to  the 

President  by  the  Northern  ships  in  the  harbor,  "  I  beg  to  present  you  as  a 

Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Savannah." 
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After  a  few  weeks  to  reorganize,  Sherman  once  more  plunged  into  the 
enemy's  country  and  moved  northward  through  the  heart  of  South  and  North 
Carolina.  This  enterprise,  though  less  spectacular,  was  really  more  danger* 
ous  than  the  other.  Numerous  flooded  rivers  had  to  be  crossed,  and  fevered 
swamps.  The  Confederates  once  more  put  Johnston  in  command,  and  man- 
aged to  place  some  thirty  thousand  men  under  him.  With  these  he  menaced, 
thwarted,  and  delayed  Sherman,  but  could  not  stop  him ;  and  the  secessionists 
of  Carolina  were  taught,  as  those  of  Georgia  had  been,  what  war  really,  meant 
The  famous  march  ended  at  Goldsboro,  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  Union 
troops  were  once  more  in  communication  with  the  sea. 

In  Virginia,  Grant  had  assumed  personal  control  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
This  cool,  imperturbable  Westerner,  always  short,  sharp,  and  emphatic,  always 
smoking  or  chewing  on  the  end  of  a  cigar,  found  little  favor  except  with  his 
soldiers.  These  accepted  him  from  the  start,  and  followed  him  unhesitatingly 
to  death.  Grant  advanced  against  Lee  (May  4,  1864)  and  began  his  famous 
''hammering  campaign,"  so  called  from  his  declaration  that  the  only  way  to 
reach  Richmond,  was  just  to  keep  hammering  away  until  he  got  there.  He 
meant  to  use  to  the  full  his  advantage  in  numbers,  and  refused  to  exchange 
prisoners.  It  was  unfair  to  his  troops,  he  said,  to  put  men  they  had  once 
captured,  back  into  the  field  to  fight  them  over  again.  Northern  soldiers 
returning  from  Southern  prisons  were  notoriously  unfitted  for  further  fighting; 
broken  by  privation  and  disease.  So  Grant  decreed  that  they  must  remain  in 
their  captivity,  saying  that  if  they  died,  they  were  as  truly  martyrs  to  their 
country  as  those  who  fell  in  battle.  Andersonville  and  the  other  prison  pens 
of  the  South  became  scenes  of  pitiable  suffering,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  general's  stern  course  shortened  the  rebellion. 

The  first  battle  between  Grant  and  Lee  was  fought  in  "  the  Wilderness," 
a  vast  and  gloomy  forest  lying  in  the  central  part  of  Virginia  on  the  road  to 
Richmond.  Here  for  two  days  (May  5,  6)  division  charged  against  division 
amid  the  semi-darkness.  The  woods  caught  fire,  and  unknown  numbers  of  the 
wounded  were  burned  to  death  where  they  had  fallen. 

Neither  side  can  be  said  to  have  won  the  battle,  nor  indeed  any  of  the 
battles  of  this  terrible  campaign.  Like  Sherman's  advance  on  Atlanta,  it 
was  a  continuous  retreating  fight,  in  which  Lee's  army  of  perhaps  seventy 
thousand  was  constantly  outflanked  by  Grant's  hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
and  compelled  to  fall  back,  to  escape  being  surrounded  and  starved.  When 
two  bodies  of  men  have  reached  that  pitch  of  heroism  in  which  they  display  an 
utter  scorn  of  death,  and  rush  into  battle  as  into  a  boyish  game,  retreating 
only  because  their  officers  command  it — ^when  such  armies  meet  under  able 
generals,  there  can  be  but  one  issue.     The  stronger  force  must  ultimately 


SHERMAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA 

(Can»al  Sharman  RlvBS<>  CHrBia  "  Uis  StorahouiB  ol  tha  Canfaderacy") 

From  a  nnted  rnr/rarting  of  Ihf  pi/rl'id 

WllKN.  despite  the  defeats  of  186^,  ihe  Confederacy  per- 
sisted til  lis  refusal  to  surrender  to  tha  Uoioii,  Frea- 
deot  Lincoln  siimmuned  Gem^ral  (^ratit  to  leiivc  his 
commftnd  iu  tlii?  West  and  to  lak<!  i-ontrol  of  the  main  army 
of  the  nation  in  its  attack  upon  Lee  in  Virginia.  This  left 
the  command  of  the  West  to  (jrunt's  ehief  liimtenanl,  William 
T.  Sheruinn.  And  Sliernian,  from  ths  conquered  West,  began 
an  (idvftnee  eastward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Confeiierate 
territory.  He  swept  aside  all  the  forces  which  the  despairing 
South  could  still  muster  against  him,  and  in  ycpt>.'niher  of 
1864  he  reached  and  captured  Atlanta,  the  capital  nf  (Jwirgia. 
Prom  here  Sherman  began  his  celchrated  and  daring 
"Mareh  to  the  Sea."  His  army  was  already  so  far  from  ita 
source  of  supplies  in  the  North,  that  he  now  ahuiidoned  all 
efforts  to  keep  in  connection  with  supplies.  He  resolved  to 
live  on  the  country  and  to  lay  it  waste,  destroying  whatever 
stores  he  could  not  use.  so  that  the  Confederates  could  no 
longer  count  on  this  rich  State  of  Georgia  for  any  aid  what- 
ever. Thus  the  ai-my  of  Sherman  disappeared  completely 
from  the  view  of  the  North,  traversed  the  entire  width  of 
Georgia,  leavina  nothing  but  a  waste  behind,  and  peached  the 
eeacoast  at  Savannah  more  than  a  month  later,  Freed  negroes 
by  thousands  joined  Sherman's  line  of  march. 
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win.  Grant  was  not  to  be  surprised,  not  to  be  turned  back.  When,  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  recommenced  his  slow  advance,  endeavoring  con- 
stantly to  get  between  the  Confederates  and  Richmond,  Lee  said  despairingly, 
"  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  found  a  master  at  last." 

The  two  forces  clashed  again  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  fought 
there  day  after  day.  Sheridan  led  his  cavalry  in  a  dashing  raid  completely 
round  the  enemy,  disrupting  their  supply  lines,  and  even  capturing  some  of 
the  intrenchments  of  Richmond ;  but  his  force  was  too  small  to  attack  the 
main  defences  of  the  Southern  capital. 

At  last,  by  June  3,  the  entire  Union  army  was  at  Cold  Harbor,  within  ten 
miles  of  their  goal,  almost  at  the  very  point  that  McClellan  had  reached  two 
years  before.  Grant  ordered  a  tremendous  attack  on  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments, lost  ten  thousand  men  in  twenty  minutes,  and  concluded  that  the 
defenses  were  impregnable.  He  always  regretted  this  tragical  assault,  and 
declared  it  the  greatest  blunder  of  his  career.  In  this  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond he  had  lost  fifty  thousand  men,  and  except  for  Cold  Harbor,  the  Confed- 
erates' loss  had  been  as  heavy.     Both  sides  were  constantly  reinforced. 

By  a  brilliant  series  of  movements,  Grant  now  shifted  his  armies  almost 
half  way  round  Richmond,  crossing  the  James  River  on  which  it  lay,  and  get- 
ting to  the  southeast  of  the  city,  where  he  could  threaten  its  supplies.  Here 
he  began  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  which  had  been  so  fortified  that  it  was  the 
key  to  Richmond  in  that  direction,  and  was  thus  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Confederacy. 

On  July  30  a  vast  mine  was  exploded  under  one  portion  of  the  Petersburg 
fortifications,  and  into  the  gap  thus  formed  a  Union  charging  column  rushed  to 
storm  the  forts.  But  after  descending  into  the  "  crater "  or  hole  their  mine 
had  made,  the  troops  found  no  one  to  lead  them  up  its  other  side.  They 
did  not  seem  to  know  just  what  they  were  expected  to  do,  and  remained  in  the 
crater,  while  the  foe  rallied  and  began  pouring  shot  and  shell  into  the  close- 
packed  human  mass.  Four  thousand  men  perished  there  defenseless,  and  the 
remnant  scrambled  back  to  safety  as  best  they  could. 

After  this  disaster  Grant  settled  down  to  a  slow  and  regular  siege,  which 
lasted  through  the  entire  fall  and  winter.  In  the  hope  of  compelling  his  with- 
drawal, Lee  despatched  General  Early  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  pass 
riorthward  down  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  threaten  Washington.  Early  came 
very  near  capturing  the  capital,  and  its  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  great 
alarm.  Troops  from  Grant's  lines  arrived  just  in  time  to  defend  the  city,  and 
Early  went  off  marauding  in  Pennsylvania.  Sheridan  was  put  in  command  of 
the  Union  forces  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  drove  Early  slowly  back  up  the 
Shenandoah,  fighting  repeated  battles.     The  Union  army  was  then  marched 
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WHEN  Grant  took  ennuiiam)  in  Virpinia  and  led  the 
troops  iif  the  Uniou  fonvard,  his  great  opponent  Lee, 
wiiti^hint-'  the  advance,  »inid  dcspHiringly  that  the 
Xortherii  amiy  had  "found  u  master  at  last."  The  first  bat- 
tle between  thew  two  ehief  penenils  of  the  war  was  fought  in 
"the  Wildernes«"  in  the  spring  of  1864.  Grant  refused  to  be 
hun-ied,  refused  to  altaek  reeklesHly,  He  moved  forward 
slowly  but  surely.  Fiiuliu^  the  foe  t<io  stronply  entrenched 
in  one  plnee  he  tried  another.  The  larger  nuinbera  at  his 
eiuuuiHud  enahlrd  him  to  outllank  Lee  constantly.  So  slowly, 
remorselessly,  fi-rlitinfr  desperately  at  every  step,  the  Confed- 
erates were  piiched  back.  By  summer  time  they  were  en- 
trenched inunc<1iutely  around  liielmiond,  while  all  northern 
and  eastern  Virginia  were  in  T'nion  hands. 

Finding  l{iehniond  luut-h  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  car- 
ried by  direet  assault,  (Irani  now  liegan  a  regular  siege  of 
the  Confederate  eapital.  This  lasted  all  fall  and  winter.  So 
Ibat  when  the  spring  oJ'  iHfTf)  lieu'an,  Shernuin  had  captured 
all  the  farther  South,  (irant  held  most  of  Virginia,  and  the 
forlorn  defenders  of  the  once  triumphant  Confederacy  were 
enclosed  in  a  little  space  covering  only  North  Carolina  and 
southern  Virtiinia.  JIosi  of  the  defenses  of  Richmond  were 
also  undermined,  Lee  louiid  that  he  must  abandon  the  capi- 
tal, or  he  shut  np  lh<-re  to  starve. 
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Chapter  XXI 

RECONSTRUCTION 

[AutkoriHtt ■•  Bnixess,  "  Reconstrnctioa  and  the  Constitution";  Landon.  " Const! mtional 
Hislpty":  A,  Johnsloa.  '■American  Polilics";  McFheE^n.  '■  Handboolt  of  Tolilics";  Williams, 
"History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America;  '"  Bndcan,  '"  Grant  in  Peace";  "  Bigclow,  "Life  of 
Tilden";  Herbert, '■  Why  the  Solid  South?";  McCulloch,  '•  Men  and  Measures  of  Halt  a  Century  "  ; 
li'aine,  "  Twenty  Veais  of  Congress."] 

yHE  tremendous  war  was  indeed  over,  but  its  true  hero, 
the  President,  whose  unfaltering  faith  had  dominated 
the  struggle  from  opening  to  close — he  was  to  become 
its  martyr. 

There  had  been  a  presidential  election  in  the  fall  of 
1864,  and  two  candidates  were  nominated  against  Lin- 
coln, one  by  the  radical  Republicans,  who  thought  hira 
too  mild  toward  the  rebels,  the  other  by  the  Democrats,  who 
declared  that  the  awful  slaughter  must  stop  at  any  cost  The 
latter  chose  General  McClellan  as  their  candidate.  As  soon, 
however,  as  there  seemed  any  possibility  of  McClellan 's  suc- 
cess, the  radical  Republicans  withdrew  their  candidate,  and  a 
general  convention  of  Republicans  and  War-Democrats  re- 
nominated Lincoln.  To  show  their  non-partisan  intentions, 
they  named  for  Vice-President  a  Southern  War- Democrat, 
Andrew  Johnson,  the  Union  governor  of  Tennessee.  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
were  elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  Lincoln's  second  term  had  already 
b^un,  when  Lee  surrendered. 

A  few  days  after  this  final  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  at  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington.     An  actor,  John  Wilkes 
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Booth,  a  passionate  and  almost  insane  Southern  sympathizer,  slipped  into  Ae 
President's  box  and  shot  him  from  behind.  Our  martyr  chieftain  sank  back 
unconscious  and  died  the  next  morning  (April  15,  1865}. 

One  great  wail  of  sorrow  and  indignation  rose  from  the  entire  North. 
Booth  fled,  crying^  that  the  South  was  avenged.  He  was  pursued  and  shot 
while  resisting  arrest.  At  the  same  time  an  assassin  had  burst  into  the  sick- 
room of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  wounded  him  seriously,  and 
escaped.  It  was  thought  that  traces  of  a  plot  were  discovered,  and  several 
persons  accused  of  complicity  were  hanged. 

Had  Booth  only  realized  it,  he  had  perpetrated  the  worst  possible  crime  for 
his  beloved  South.  President  Lincoln  was  a  moderate  man,  whose  heart's 
desire  lay  in  a  speedy  reunion  of  the  severed  sections.  His  plans  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  Southern  States  were  already  formed.  Tennessee  and  the 
other  conquered  districts  had  been  readmitted  to  statehood  on  terms  surpris- 
ingly mild  and  generous.  No  man  would  have  gainsaid  the  President  in  this 
policy;  but  his  death  hardened  the  temper  of  the  North,  and  brought  the  more 
radical  Republicans  into  control.  Thereafter  no  such  easy  terms  of  reunion 
remained  possible. 

Moreover,  the  new  President,  Johnson,  being  a  Democrat,  was  naturally 
mistrusted  by  the  Republicans,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  unhappy  position 
that  President  Tyler  had  once  occupied.  He  was  a  leader  without  a  party. 
Johnson's  rise  from  poverty  offers  perhaps  the  most  extreme  example  of  the 
possibilities  of  success  under  the  American  system.  He  was  one  of  the  "  poor 
whites  *'  of  the  South,  an  ignorant  tailor  who  taught  himself  to  read  and  was 
then  taught  by  his  wife  to  write  and  cipher.  His  vehement  speeches  made 
him  a  leader  among  the  workmen  of  his  district,  and  by  them  he  was  elected  to 
one  political  position  after  another,  serving  with  honor  and  fidelity;  until  at 
last  he  became  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  only  one  of  the 
Southern  Senators  who  clung  with  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  Union. 

Unfortunately,  Johnson  carried  into  the  presidency  the  same  style  of 
speech-making  which  had  been  successful  among  his  ignorant  constituents. 
Torrents  of  coarse  insult  and  vehement  abuse  flowed  from  his  Ifps,  directed 
against  everybody  and  everything  opposed  to  him.  Once  at  least  during  his 
vice-presidency,  he  was  seen  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  These  failings 
led  to  his  being  much  distrusted,  though'no  man  now  doubts  that  he  was  thor- 
oughly honest  and  earnest,  that  he  meant  to  give  and  did  give  to  his  country 
the  best  service  that  was  in  him. 

President  Johnson  declared  that  he  intended  to  follow  out  the  dead  chief's 
policy.  During  the  eight  months  that  intervened  between  Lincoln's  death  and 
tne  assembling  of  Congress  in  the  following  December,  Johnson  had  everything 
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STILL  hoping  ajrainst  hoptsLee  in  the  spring  of  1865  made 
one  hist  effort  to  save*  the  ConlVdeiai-y.  He  dispatched 
a  rapidly-moving  force  to  rush  down  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  Kiver  and  threaten  Washington.  Grant  dis- 
patched his  most  dashing  cavalry  leader,  (ieneral  Sheridan,  to 
check  this  raid.  Sheridan  did  this,  and  drove  back  the  Con- 
federates ;  but  after  he  thought  his  work  accomplished,  the  re- 
treating Southerners  turned  suddenly  on  his  army  while  he 
himself  was  busy  at  AVinchestei*,  twenty  miles  from  the  battle 
line.  The  desperate  Confederate  charge  put  the  Union  troops 
to  flight;  and  Sheridan,  hearing  the  roar  of  strife,  leaped  to 
his  famous  black  horse  and  rode  furiouslv  toward  the  front. 
As  he  met  his  reti*eating  men,  he  sunnnoned  them  to  follow 
him,  and  they  did  so,  until  at  last  at  the  head  of  a  motley  but 
determined  mob  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  In  one  wild 
charge  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Union  troops  rode 
down  the  thin  line  of  the  Confederates,  and  won  this  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek,  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the'war. 

Whe'n  this  last  effort  had  thus  failed;  Lee  abandoned  Rich- 
mond and  attempted  to  retreat  westward,  but  Sheridan's  cav- 
alry so  enfoUhnl  and  surrounded  the  Southerners  that  they 
could  not  break  through  the  ring  of  foes,  and  Lee  surrendered 
to  ( I  rant  at  Appomattox. 
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in  his  own  hands,  and  he  readmitted  all  the  Southern  States,  only  requiring  their 
ratification  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery. 

Most  of  the  readmitted  States  very  unwisely  proceeded  to  pass  laws  which 
so  restrained  and  threatened  the  negroes,  as  practically  to  bring  them  very  close 
to  slavery  again.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  unhappy  "negro  question," 
which  is  still  a  plague  spot  eating  into  the  prosperity  of  the  South.  South- 
erners claimed  that  some  restraint  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
ignorant  and  irresponsible  blacks  from  ruining  both  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors; and  it  is* sadly  true  that  ages  of  subjection  had  placed  the  mass  of  the 
slaves  on  a  very  low  level  of  intelligence.  But  in  these  severe  restrictive 
laws  the  North  could  only  see  a  purpose  to  re-establish  slavery  and  re-fight  the 
whole  bitter  quarrel. 

When  Congress  assembled,  it  refused  to  assent  to  the  President's  action, 
refused  to  admit  the  delegates  from  the  South,  overthrew  the  existent  govern- 
ments there,  and  divided  the  entire  Confederacy  except  Tennessee  into  five 
militaiy  districts,  under  Northern  generals.  A  fourteenth,  and  then  a  fifteenth, 
amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Constitution,  intended  to  prevent  any  legal 
discrimination  between  whites  and  blacks,  and  giving  the  negro  the  right  to  vote. 

To  secure  these  amendments  it  was  necessary  that  three-fourths  of  the 
States  should  approve  them ;  the  North  could  not  pass  them  alone.  So  the 
new  military  governors  in  the  South  were  instructed  to  prepare  lists  of  those 
who  would  be  allowed  to  vote,  including  all  negroes  and  excluding  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  Rebellion.  These  lists  transferred  elections  almost  wholly  into 
the  power  of  the  blacks,  who  under  Northern  tutelage  formed  State  govern- 
ments of  their  own.  The  States  thus  reconstructed  were  recognized  by  Con- 
gress and,  on  passing  the  new  Constitutional  amendments,  were  once  more 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  National  government.  The  last  Southern  members 
of  Congress  were  not  fully  reinstated  until  1870. 

President  Johnson  protested  vigorously  against  all  this  legislation,  vetoing 
every  act  as  it  came  before  him.  But  the  North  was  fully  roused  on  the  slavery 
question,  and  the  elections  gave  such  heavy  and  radical  Republican  majorities, 
that  Congress  had  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  to  override  Johnson's  veto,  and 
it  passed  laws  without  regard  to  him.  He  became  little  more  than  an  angrily 
gesticulating  figurehead,  persistently  pointing  in  the  direction  toward  which 
the  winds  declined  to  blow. 

Congress  became  wellnigh  as  angry  as  the  President,  and  passed  a  law,  now 
generally  admitted  to  have  exceeded  its  authority,  which  forbade  him  even  to 
remove  the  members  of  his  own  cabinet.  Johnson  refused  to  recognize  this  law, 
and  Congress  impeached  him  (1868).  The  United  States  Senate  is  made  sole 
jud^  ^n  the  trial  of  a  President,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  to  convict 
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him.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  were  Republican  in  this  famous  trial 
of  Johnson,  but  some  of  the  members  refused  to  be  carried  away  by  party  ani- 
mosity. At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the  vote  for  conviction  was  35  to  19; 
that  is,  the  changing  of  just  one  Senator's  verdict  would  have  ejected  our 
President  from  his  high  position.  Unsatisfactory  as  his  rule  may  have  been  in 
some  respects,  we  are  all  thankful  to-day  that  the  attack  upon  him  failed. 

At  least  two  measures  of  his  administration,  outside  of  the  overshadowing 
reconstruction  question,  were  both  important  and  successful.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  French  Emperor,  Napoleon  III.,  had  set  up  an  eiApire  in  Mexico 
under  the  Austrian  prince,  Maximilian.  Johnson,  by  insisting  on  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  by  offering  United  States  troops  to  aid  the  Mexican  opposition, 
compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces,  whereon  the  Mexicans  seized 
their  Austrian  Emperor  and  shot  him  (1867).  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  brave 
man  though  a  most  unwise  one. 

In  1867  we  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia  for  ^7,200,000.  This  was 
mainly  the  project  of  Secretary  Seward,  "  Seward's  folly  **  as  it  was  called, 
since  men  saw  little  value  in  the  icy  wastes.  But  Alaska  has  already  proved 
incalculably  more  valuable  to  us  than  its  purchase  price. 

One  other  event  of  world-wide  importance  occurred  during  Johnson's  presi- 
dency. This  was  the  linking  of  Europe  and  America  by  the  Atliantic  cable 
Mr.  Field,  a  New  York  merchant,  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  enter- 
prise, and  laid  a  cable  in  1858.  After  working  for  a  few  weeks,  it  broke. 
Undismayed,  Field  persisted  in  his  labor,  till  the  final  successful  cable  was 
established  in  1866.  The  system  of  ocean  telegraphy  has  had  an  inestimable 
effect  not  only  upon  business,  but  upon  all  our  foreign  political  associations, 
binding  us  more  closely  and  harmoniously  with  Europe. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1868  the  Republicans  nominated  Genenil 
Grant  as  their  candidate.  His  popularity  and  their  control  of  the  Southern 
negro  governments  enabled  him  to  carry  the  country  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Although  he  ruled  two  terms  (i 869-1 877),  Grant  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful a  President  as  he  had  been  a -general.  He  had  none  of  the  subtle  keen- 
ness of  the  politician,  and  unscrupulous  men  turned  his  honest  straightforward- 
ness into  many  ill-advised  measures. 

The  great  question  of  his  first  administration  was  still  the  reconstruction  of 
the  South.  The  negro  governments  there  had  revelled  in  an  era  of  shameful 
and  unbridled  corruption.  Men  came  from  the  North  with  nothing,  as  their 
enemies  said,  but  carpet-bags,  that  is  with  no  property  and  no  real  interests  in 
the  South ;  and  these  "  carpet-baggers,"  since  they  represented  the  Republican 
party,  were  all-powerful  with  the  negroes.  Many  of  the  carpet-baggers  were 
scoundrels,  and  by  the  aid  of  equally  unprincipled  negro  lieutenants,  they  bon- 
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THE  will-  pniclically  endwl  when  Lee  surrendered  at 
Appoinalttix,  At  the  news  (if  his  yieliiing,  the  troops  in 
CiinTliiiii  who  were  still  (ii)ii<isinK  SheriiiaD,  surrendered 
also.  Tile  leader  of  tlie  C'onfedei'iitj;  eovernmeut,  President 
Jtiffersoii  llavis.  Hetl  in  secret,  as  did  most  of  the  members  of 
his  cabinet.  Davis  was  cai)tnred  in  (ieortiin  and.  imprisoned, 
but  was  finally  pardiineil.  as  were  all  of  Ihose  who  had  fought 
so  loyally  but  hopelesMly  for  tJip  "lost  cause"  of  8tat«  aov- 
ereipity.  The  opposing  srenerals  in  the  field  ajtreed  readily 
to  generous  terms,  by  whieli  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the 
Houth  were  allowed  to  return  (|uietly  to  their  homes  to  take  up 
once  more  the  Ihrosd  of  tlieir  broken  lives. 

As  for  the  armies  "f  the  North,  they  were  marched  back 
to  AVashingtou,  where  a  grand  review  was  held,  a  triumphal 
celebration  of  the  return  of  peace.  Then  the  men  pere  dis- 
banded, and  the  North  also  settled  back  lo  its  ordinary  life. 
The  war  had  lasted  four  years,  and  had  cost  our  nation.  North 
and  South,  over  a  million  lives,  and  perhaps  ten  billions  of 
dollai-R  in  property.  But  it  had  settled  the  slavery  questioD 
forever,  and  had  decided  that  the  Xalion  is  supreme  over  the 
States,  that  onr  t.'niou  is  imlestructihle  forever.  ' 
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trolled  the  Southern  governments  and  robbed  the  States  of  millions  of  dollars. 
A  protest  began  to  rise  even  in  the  North,  where  men  declared  that  the  whites 
were  now  being  made  slaves  to  the  blacks.  There  was  a  general  cry  for  the 
"  enfranchisement  of  the  whites."  The  restrictions  upon  the  voting  of  former 
Confederates  were  gradually  removed;  but  meanwhile  the  Southerners  had 
taken  matters  into  their  own  hands. 

The  Ku-klux  was  established,  a  secret  organization  for  preventing  the 
negroes  from  voting,  or  forcing  them  to  vote  as  the  white  men  wished.  At 
first  the  Ku-klux  only  terrified  the  superstitious  negroes  by  pretended  super- 
natural warnings ;  but  soon  its  methods  were  extended  to  bodily  threats,  then 
to  the  fulfilment  of  these,  to  whippings,  maimings,  and  at  last  even  to  deliber- 
ate murder. 

To  meet  this  new  danger.  Congress  passed  "  Force  Acts  "  in  1870  and  1871, 
authorizing  the  use  of  United  States  troops  to  break  the  power  of  the  Ku-klux. 
It  was  finally  destroyed,  or  at  least  suppressed ;  and  considering  the  extremes  to 
which  its  members  had  gone,  the  better  class  of  Southerners  were  not  sorry 
to  see  it  disappear,  especially  as  it  had  largely  accomplished  its  purpose.     The 
whites  were  coming  again  into  power,  and  though  negro  governments  in  the 
South  controlled  the  presidential  election  of  1872,  by  the  next  one  (1876)  the 
whites*  control  was  nearly  everywhere  restored,  nor  has  it  since  been  threat- 
ened.    Southerners  to-day  say  frankly  that  they  do  not  and  never  will  allow  the 
black  vote  to  determine  their  elections.     They  regret  the  necessity  of  breaking 
laws,  but  they  have  had  one  taste  of  negro  domination,  and  are  resolute  never  to 
have  another. 

Outside  of  this  continued  turmoil,  the  most  important  event  during  Presi- 
dent Grant's  first  term  was  the  completion  of  the  great  transcontinental  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific.     The  necessity  of  this  had  long  been  felt  and  its  construc- 
tion, largely  aided  by  government  help,  was  begun  in  1864  and  completed  May 
^o,  1869,  when  the  workmen  from  east  and  west  met  at  Promontory  Point  in 
U^tah,  and  the  first  through  train  was  sent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
THe  Indian  was  deprived  of  his  last  stronghold ;  the  vast  plains  of  the  Central 
^est  were  thrown  open  to  profitable  and  civilized  settlement;  the  mineral 
^^^th  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  made  accessible ;  and  soon  Colorado  and 
^^  other  Western  States  came  clamoring  for  admission  to  the  mighty  sister- 
VKid  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  election  of  1872  Grant's  opponent  was  the  famous  Republican  editor, 
Horace  Greeley,  who  was  nominated  by  the  liberal  members  of  his  own  party, 
sympathizers  with  the  Southern  whites,  and  who  was  then  endorsed  by  the 
Pemocrats.  Grant  was  easily  victorious;  but  his  second  term  was  a  time  of 
roiifortune  to  the  Republicans.     A  period  of  industrial  disaster  swept  over  the 
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country.  First  came  the  great  Chicago  fire  (1871),  started,  we  are  told,  by  • 
cow  kicking  over  a  lamp.  The  entire  heart  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  aahes» 
and  the  money  loss  exceeded  two  hundred  million  dollars.  A  year  later  another 
conflagration,  only  a  little  less  enormous,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  business 
section  of  Boston.  These  two  terrible  visitations  resulted  in  the  bankruptqr 
of  many  insurance  companies;  and  the  tragic  business  panic  of  1873  soon  fol- 
lowed from  this  and  other  causes.  The  country  was  years  in  recovering  from 
the  industrial  depression. 

The  Repqblican  party  was  blamed  for  the  financial  disasters,  and  at  the 
same  time  corruption  was  found  everywhere  intruding  itself  into  government 
North  as  well  as  South.  Republicans  were  not  alone  in  this.  The  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  all  was  in  New  York  City,  where  the  "Tweed  ring  "so 
notoriously  robbed  the  people,  that  at  last  all  honest  men  rose  against  it  with- 
out regard  to  party.  Led  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  others,  they  overthrew  tbe 
ring  and  placed  its  leader  in  the  State  prison  he  deserved.  Since,  however, 
the  Republican  party  was  in  most  places  in  power,  it  was  Republican  comip- 
tion  that  came  most  markedly  to  notice,  and  the  party  lost  heavily  in  popular 
respect.  In  1874,  the  elections  made  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington Democratic  for  the  first  time  since  before  the  war;  and  the  presidential 
election  of  1876  was  the  closest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Democrats  nominated  Mr.  Tilden,  the  foe  of  the  Tweed  ring.  His 
own  State  voted  for  him;  so  did  three  others  in  the  North;  while  the  newly 
established  white  governments  in  the  South  were  solidly  Democratic  In  four 
States  the  election  was  disputed,  three  of  these  being  Southern  States  where 
the  old  Republican  governments  still  retained  some  show  of  power.  If  every 
one  of  the  contested  votes  was  counted  against  Tilden  and  in  favor  of  his  oppo* 
nent,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the  latter  would  be  elected  by  one  vote. 

Who  was  to  decide  upon  the  legality  of  the  disputed  elections,  the  Republi- 
can Senate  or  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives?     The  Constitutioft 
said  nothing  upon  this  point.     Excitement  throughout  the  country  ran  high» 
and  timid  people  began  to  tremble  at  the  possibility  of  another  civil  war.    Fi- 
nally  all  parties  agreed  to  submit  the  decision  to  an  "  Electoral  Commission 
of  fifteen  prominent  men,  five  members  of  the  Senate,  five  of  the  House,  and 
five  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.     When  assembled,  this  Electoral 
Commission  was  found  to  consist  of  eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats; 
and  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  eight  to  seven  it  awarded  every  contested  vote  to 
the  Republican  candidate. 

The  partisan  character  of  the  decision  was  unfortunate  to  say  the  least ;  and 
probably  the  majority  of  people  believe  to-day  that  Mr.  Tilden  was'  legally 
elected.     A  pleasanter  side  of  the  matter  to  look  back  upon,  as  measuring  ouf 


LINCOLN'S  ASSASSINATION 

(Tlu  Msrtyr  Praildant  )■  Shot  In  tha  Thaatn  kiuI  tha  Auu*In  Eatmi 
l-ruiM  »  iiiiiHtiH'i  I'll  Ibf  Aiiii-nr.iH  iirlul.  J.  Hturjih  Davit 


IN  the  very  ituniieiit  of 
of  tlie  Civil   War.  c; 

asxaKsiuatioii.  Novi>r 
finiiidly  moved  fni  entiro 
l*t(>5,  Prpsiiii'Tit  [>inwiln  ' 
at  Ford's  tlK'ntiv  in  \\'a> 
tlie  hiiiniit-st  iikxhI,  i'lir  w. 
coin,  their  tnistfil  h-ndcr 
nileT  Suddenly  a  ]>istol 
actor  and  ii  syuiiialhizer 
the  corriilor  behind  the  1 
hack.  \Vilki?.s  tlifn  boldly 
the  Htn^t',  trettintr  liis  I'eet 
Fell  and  broke  his  le^.  Il> 
shouted  that  the  S,.iiili  iva 
he  nianat!ed  to  escjipe  thro 
a  hoi-MP  alreiidy  jirepari'd. 
to  pjiptnre  him.    .Miiriv  \w 

\MiMn  fell  niie..[is.-i. 
nioniint.'.  'I'be  wb<>ii>  iiali 
re.iiiieinL.'  hnshed  iIironLjiii 
martyred  Ii.to  seenu'd  le  . 


the  njilion's  ri'joicinR  ove^^lle  end 
me  the  tragedy  of  the  President's 
hii.>i  any  (ither  sincle  death  so  pro- 
nation. On  the  oveninji  of  April  8, 
vas  si'alod  with  his  family  in  a  box 
;liiiiizti>ii.  The  audience  were  aH'iii 
s  not  the  dread  war  endfd  and  Lia- 
.  just  bepnninjr  his  second  term  of 
report  raTitr  ont.  Wilkes  Booth,  an 
with  the  Sonth.  had  stolen  througli 
'resident's  box.  and  shot  him  in  the 
b'ii|jed  fmni  the  fnmt  of  the  box  to 
tan<:1ed  in  the  <h'a|)eries  so  that  he 
■  braiidishi-d  a  dagger  us  he  fell,  and 
s  !ivi'iii;i'd.  Then,  despite  his  injury, 
ni.-h  the  Nlnue  door  and  iiw.le  away  on 
Iff  was  afterward  slain  in  the  effort 
ojiie  Iii'lieve  he  was  insane. 
>ns  from  Hie  shook,  and  died  next 
"ri  wiis  ibniwn  into  monruing.  AH 
ml  llii'  Nmtb.  The  one  death  of  thtf 
utweiirh  ilu'  i;tory  of  all  the  victory. 
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national  character,  is  the  quietude  with  which  the  result  was  accepted.  All  the 
threats  of  violence  died  away,  and  the  country,  North  and  South,  acquiesced 
calmly  in  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  it  had  selected.- 

Witli  the  Hayes-Tildeii  struggle,  the  reconstruction  period  may  be  consid- 
'feci  closed.  The  next  year  (1877)  President  Hayes  withdrew  the  last  Northern 
roops  from  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina;  but  the  action  by  which  his  allies 
'3-"^  secured  his  election  in  the  South  had  destroyed  all  chance  of  further  sue- 
^^s  for  the  Republican  party  in  that  region.  The  Southern  States  were  fully 
"stored  to  their  Constitutional  powers,  they  were  under  white  domination,  and 
"^^y  were  Democratic  through  and  through,  the  "  Solid  South." 
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Chapter  XXII 
A  PERIOD    OF   PROGRESS 


Presidents  " ;  Wells,  "  Recent  Economic  Changes  "  .  ,  „ 

Wright.  "Industrial  Evolurion  of  the  United  Sutes "  ;  John  Sbennaa,  " RccollecciDns  of  Forty 
Years";  "Con,  "Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation";  Schoyler,  "American  Dlplomacr  : 
Whittle,  "  Life  of  Cleveland  "  ;  Carpenter,  "  America  In  Hawaii,"] 

'  NEW  period  in  American  history,  a  time  of  almost  un- 
exampled prosperity  and  material  progress,  was  opened 
by  the  year  1876,  the  centennial  year  of  our  Freedom. 
The  days  of  "reconstruction"  were  over,  and  the  South, 
freed  from  the  long  lethargy  of  slavery,  began  develop- 
ing her  vast  natural  resources,  advancii^  in  line  with 
the  energetic  life  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.     Old  prob- 
lems passed  away  to  give  place  to  new. 
The  latest,  and  presumably  the  last,  serious  uprising  of  our 
Indian  wards  culminated  in  1S76  among  the  Sioux  tribe  in  Dakota. 
Gold  had  been  discovered  within  their  reservation,  and  reckless 
miners  persisted    in   intruding.     The   Sioux  grew   restless,  and 
finally  took  to  the  war  path  under  their  head  "medicine  man," 
or  prophet,  Sitting   Bull,     A  couple  of  thousand  United  States 
troops  xvere  promptly  sent  to  suppress  them ;  but  the  army  officials 
themselves  failed  to  realize  how  widespread  was  the  discontent. 
The  government  forces  divided  into  columns,  and  surrounded  the  Indians  in 
the  wild  hill  region,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.     One  detachment  of  cavalry 
about  five  hundred  strong  was  under  Colonel  Custer,  or  to  give  him  the  rank  be 
had  won  among  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  Civil  War,  General  Custer,  one  of 


PRESIDENTS  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

(Th*  Laad*ri  of  th*  lUcanitructlan  Parlad  and  tha  lUtum  tn  ProapHttr) 

I'npiirfd  eiiifriiillii  for  Ihn  prmtnt  work 

THE  R(>publi<.-aii  parly  which  had  come  to  the  front  as  the 
(rhiunpion  of  iiniim,  won  jls  lirsl  ^'real  vietory  at  the 
polls  in  the  election  of  Tiineolu  in  IStiU.  At  his  re- 
election in  ltf<J4,  his  supijorters  were  by  no  irieinis  sure  of  his 
siiecess,  as  very  many  people  in  the  North  wanted  to  make 
pence  with  the  South.  So.  to  slrentitlientheir  party,  the  He- 
publieaiis  nominated  for  Vice- 1 'resident.  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  a  union  senator  from  a  Southern  State.  Thus, 
when  Lincoln  was  shot,  Johnson,  a  Southerner,  became  Presi- 
dent. The  Republican  parly  distnisted  him,  ((uarreled  with 
him,  and  even,  in  a  celebrated  "impeaehnient  trial."  tried  to 
expel  him  from  the  presidency. 

After  this  unfortunate  e.xperienee  the  Republicans  in  1868 
and  again  in  1872  nominated  for  President  (leneral  fJrant, 
thestron^st  and  iruwl  trusted  of  the  l^nion  heroes  of  the  war. 
Under  Orant  the  Repnhlienns  slill  continued  to  hold  most  of 
the  South  as  a  compiered  country.  They  cast  its  votes  as  they  . 
chose,  and  so  elected  Hayes  their  next  Pi'esident  in  187C.  The 
first  election  after  ibe  war  in  which  the  entire  country  really 
took  part  wa,s  that  of  1880,  when  Carfield,  another  Repuhli- 
oan,  was  elected.  Kut  (Jarfield  was  chosen  on  new  issues.  The 
war  ami  the  "reconstruction  period"  were  really  ended  at  last. 
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bur  most  dashing  cavalry  officers,  big,  blond,  handsome,  young  and  daring, 
the  beau  ideal  of  the  soldier. 

Custer  separated  his  command  into  halves;  and  the  other  section  of  it  under 
Major  Reno  was  the  first  to  come  upon  the  Indian  camp  in  the  "  Little  Big 
Horn"  valley  (June  25,  1876).  Reno  attacked,  but  the  redmen  came  against 
him  in  such  swarms,  that  he  and  his  men  retreated  hastily,  until  they  reached 
a  position  so  strong  that  the  enemy  withdrew  without  assailing  it. 

Meanwhile,  Custer's  little  band  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  came  upon  the 
camp  from  the  other  end.  They  had  expected  to  encounter  perhaps  five  hun- 
dred Indians.  Instead,  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  warriors,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory over  Reno,  came  charging  down  upon  them  with  most  un-Indian  reckless- 
ness. It  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  and  Custer  met  the  rush  as  best  he  could 
Not  a  man  of  his  command  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  that  fight.  The  Indians 
say  that  they  swept  right  over  the  line  in  that  first  charge,  and  then  rode  in  a 
narrowing  circle  around  the  remnant,  whose  ammunition  was  soon  exhausted. 
It  was  all  over  in  half  an  hour.     Custer,  the  redskins  tell  us,  was  the  last  to  fall. 

Then  the  triumphant  warriors  returned  to  the  attack  on  Reno,  but  he  man 
aged  to  hold  them  at  bay,  until  the  other  United  States  troops  came  hurrying 
to  the  valley.     The  Indians  scattered  in  little  bands ;  many  of  them  surrendered ; 
and  the  uprising  was  gradually  suppressed. 

The  year  of  1876  saw,  also,  the  Centennial  International  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  which  proved  so  successful  and  so  helpful  to  the  city's  progress 
that  we  have  since  had  a  steady  .succession  of  these  impressive  fairs.  The 
greatest  was  held  at  Chicago  in  1892,  and  the  most  recent  is  that  of  St.  Louis^ 
in  celebration  of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

These  exhibitions  have  served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  indeed 
entered  upon  an  industrial  age,  an  era  in  which  the  problems  of  peace  are  more 
puzzling  than  those  of  war.  The  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  of  rich  and 
poor,  have  become  the  important  issues  of  the  day.  The  first  of  our  great 
labor  strikes  occurred  in  1877,  when  the  railroad  employees  over  almost  all  the 
country  revolted  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  There  was  much  rioting,  burn- 
ing of  property,  and  loss  of  life.  The  State  militias  could  not  suppress  the 
law-breaking,  and  it  became  necessary  to  call  out  United  States  troops,  espe- 
cially at  Pittsburg,  the  chief  centre  of  the  strife.  In  its  immediate  purpose, 
the  strike  was  a  failure.  Wages  were  reduced,  and  many  of  the  revolting  work- 
men lost  their  positions;  but  the  attention  of  the  entire  world  was  drawn  to  the 
labor  question.  Strikes  have  since  been  frequent,  and  wherever  justified,  they 
have  had  warm  popular  support.  Often  they  have  been  successful,  and  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  to-day  is  certainly  much  more  prosperous 
than  before  1877. 
105 
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President  Hayes  (1877-81),  despite  the  shadow  resting  on  his  election, 
proved  a  most  satisfactory  ruler  to  moderate  men.     He  put  aside  all  selfish  am- 
bition for  a  second  term,  and  devoted  himself  to  giving  the  country  a  wise  and 
generous    government.     He  withdrew  the   military  forces  from   the   South, 
though  many  politicians  of  his  party  would  have  had  them  stay.     We  have  said 
that  corruption  had  been  to  some  extent  revealed,  and  to  a  far  wider  degree  sus- 
pected, under  the  previous  administration.     Hayes  set  himself  so  firmly  agcKnst 
every  evil  of  the  kind  that  the  Republicans  came  to  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion quite  rehabilitated  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

There  were  no  new  issues  prominent  jn  the  campaign ;  those  that  were  aris- 
ing were  yet  too  young.     The  Republicans  asked  support  on  the  strength  of 
their  splendid  war  record.     They  had  a  tremendous  fight  in  their  nominating 
convention;  the  "  stalwarts,"  upholders  of  the  old  system  of  grabbing  at  all  the 
spoils  and  keeping  the  Southern  whites  in  subjection  by  force,  urged  General 
Grant  for  a  third  term.     But  they  were  finally  defeated  by  the  more  moderate 
"half-breeds,"  who  approved  the  ideas  of  President  Hayes.     The  "half-breed" 
candidate,  General  James  A.  Garfield,  was  nominated,  and  by  a  close  vote  he 
defeated  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  his  Democratic  opponent.     Hancdck 
had  been  nominated  simply  on  his  record  as  a  soldier.     He  bad  been  the  real 
director  of  the  Union  forces  at  Gettysburg,  and  was  the  most  noted,  most  suc- 
cessful, and  probably  the  most  able  among  the  generals  who  were  never  ac- 
corded separate  commands.     His  troops  idolized  him,  and  his  superior  generals 
called  him  "the  superb."     But  he  was  politically  unknown ;  Southern  Demo- 
cratic dominance  was  still  dreaded  in   the  North;  and  the  Democratic  plat- 
form hardly  differed  from  that  of  the  better  element  which  had  secured  control 
among  the  Republicans. 

President  Garfield  (1881)  had  been  in  office  but  three  months,  when  he  was 
shot  in  the  Washington  railway  station  by  a  disappointed  and  half-crazed  office 
seeker.  The  President  lingered  in  deep  suffering  until  the  autumn,  when  he 
died.  The  murderer  boasted  that  he  had  committed  his  crime  to  re-establish 
the  "  stalwart  "  Republicans  in  power,  the  Vice-President,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of 
New  York,  having  been  nominated  from  that  faction  in  hopes  of  healing  the 
party  breach.  Instead,  however,  of  restoring  the  spoils  system,  Garfield's  death 
must  be  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of  our  "civil  service,"  which  has  lifted 
so  large  a  part  of  the  public  offices  out  of  politics. 

This  system,  which  aims  to  determine  by  public  examination  the  candidates 
best  fitted  for  any  office,  and  to  appoint  them  without  regard  to  their  political 
doctrines,  was  first  urged  in  1865.  President  Lincoln  saw  the  coming  neces- 
sity of  it  when  the  hordes  of  office-seekers  besieged  him  at  the  opening  of  his 
second  term.      President  Grant  had  also  approved  the  system,  desirincr  some 
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<A  Southern  L«gUUtur«  During  th«  *'Carp«t  Baggsr"  Dara) 
From  a  drawing  by  the  French  artist,  A.  Bertall 


IN  the  clays  immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  it  became 
evident  that  Lincoln's  death  was  at  least  as  unfortunate 
for  the  South  as  for  the  North.  He  had  already  an- 
nounced his  policy  for  restoring  the  conquered  South  to  gov- 
ernment by  its  own  citizens.  The  Republican  Congress  which 
took  control  after  his  death  exacted  far  hai-sher  terms  of  sub- 
mission than  the  great  leader  had  planned.  Negroes  were 
soon  admitted  to  the  vote  everywhere;  while  on  the  other 
hand  every  man  who  had  been  active  in  rebellion  was  debarred 
from  voting.  The  result  was  that  through  most  of  the  South 
the  suddenly  enfranchised  negroes  were  practically  the  only 
voters;  and  soldiers  were  sent  everywhere  to  wat<:h  elections 
and  protect  the  negroes  in  their  power. 

Of  course  these  negroes  were  intensely  ignorant,  and  ut- 
terly unfitted  to  control  the  whites.  The  blacks  were  chiefly 
guided  by  Republican  politicians,  strangers  who  came  from 
the  North  and  settled  in  the  South  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confused  conditions.  These  visitoi's  were  called  **  carpet-bag- 
gers" in  sneering  allusion  to  the  ease  with  which  they  could 
change  their  residence  and  to  their  lack  of  any  real  property 
or  interest  in  the  section  which  they  sought  to  rule.  Under 
the  lead  of  those  **carpet-baggei's"  Southern  h^gislatures  of 
negroes,  especially  that  of  South  Carolina,  became  the  scenes 
of  most  disgusting  orgies.  Laws  were  passed  e(iually  astonish- 
ing for  their  stupidity  and  their  brazen  thievery,  until  the 
Republican  Congress  grew  ashamed,  and  ceased  to  uphold  the 
partisan  power  of  these  corrupt  assemblies. 


IX  r.r, 
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ial  escape  from  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  universal  appointment.  Under 
li^  administration,  the  .first  civil  service  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  and 
jr^sorge  W."  Curtis  of  New  York,  the  chief  advocate  of  the  reform,  was  made  its 
Lix"^K:tor.  But  members  of  Congress  found  their  political  powers  so  reduced  by 
b^  loss  of  such  appointments  as  they  had  controlled,  that  they  supported  the 
i^ w  system  only  under  compulsion,  and  after  a  few  years  ventured  to  suppress 
1:^^     entire  civil  service  organization  by  failing  to  vote  any  money  for  its  ex- 


Gradually,  however,  the  public  voice  became  insistent  for  reform.     Presi- 

d^Tit  Garfield's  murder  came  as  an  avowed  culmination  of  the  evils  of  the  spoils 

system,  and  the  most  hardened  politicians  dared  no  longer  resist  the  rising  sen- 

iVrnent  against  it.     The  great  Civil   Ser/ice  Act  was  passed  by  all   parties 

united,  January  6,  1883.      President  Arthur  gladly  approved  and  enforced  it, 

and  every  President  since  has  been  heartily  in  its  favor.      Most  of  them  have 

extended  its  scope.     It  relieves  them  of  much  of  what  had  become  the  largest 

and  hardest  duty  of  the  office,  the  rejection  of  the  thousands  of  incapable  but 

politically  important  office-seekers. 

The  general  disapproval  of  the  old  political  system  and  of  the  obtrusive  way 
in  which  "  bossism  "  continued  to  display  itself  in  Republican  politics,  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  party  in  1884.     The  Republi- 
cans nominated  the  most  brilliant  of  their  leaders,  James  G.  Blaine,  who  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  wielded  a  power  second  only  to 
that  of  the  President.     The  Democrats  chose  as  their  candidate  Grover  Cleve- 
land— a  man  almost  unknown,  who  had  never  held  a  legislative  office,  but  who 
as  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  honest  politics  had  been  elected  Sheriff  and  then 
Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  after  that  Governor  of  New  York.     A  standard-bearer 
who  could  carry  New  York  State  was  just  what  the  Democrats  most  desired, 
and  they  eagerly  offered  Cleveland  the  presidential  nomination.     Many  "  Inde- 
pendents "  supported  him  because  of  his  honorable  record,  and  he  carried  New 
York  by  a  very  narrow  margin,  its  millions  of  people  giving  him  a  plurality  of 
about  eleven  hundred  votes.     By  that  margin  he  won  the  presidency. 

It  was  almost  like  a  revolution  to  have  a  Democrat  in  the  chair  which  for 
twenty-four  years  had  been  filled  by  Republican  nominees.  Many  Southerners 
visited  Washington  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  and  their  presence  led  con- 
servative men  to  watch  Cleveland  with  anxiety.  He  soon  proved  that  the  war 
issues  were  truly  over.  The  Southerners  had  nothing  important  to  demand, 
nor  he  to  offer  them.  The  mass  of  the  people  joyfully  accepted  this  evidence 
that  the  results  of  the  great  struggle  were  fully  accepted ;  and  it  has  since  been 
relegated  to  its  true  place  of  honor,  as  one  of  the  mighty  bui  dead  issues  of  the 
past 
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Men  turned  to  the  study  of  other  and  unsettled  problems;  and  here,  to<>-» 
President  Cleveland  showed  the  way.  He  insisted  that  the  Democrats  shoul*:3 
lower  the  heavy  tariff  on  goods  brought  into  the  country  from  abroad.  Hi  ' 
party  was  not  a  unit  in  following  him.  On  the  whole,  the  Democracy  ha^^ 
always  rather  favored  a  low  tariff,  while  the  Republicans  were  the  descendants- - 
of  Clay's  '■  protective  "  or  high-tariff  Whigs.  Yet  the  necessity  for  securin^^ 
money  for  the  war  had  compelled  the  nation  to  adopt  very  severe  taxation  it^^ 

every  direction,  and  under  the  high  tariff  thus  enforced,  the  country  had  cer ' 

tainly  prospered  greatly.  Some  men  said  thq  result  was  due  to  the  tariff, 
others  that  we  would  have  been  even  more  prosperous  but  for  the  tariff's 
harrn. 

President  Cleveland,  by  forcing  the  Democracy  to  take  a  definite  stand  in 
the  matter,  created  for  the  party  new  friends  and  new  enemies.  The  election 
of  1888  turned  upon  the  question.  The  campaign  was  termed  one  of  "educa- 
tion," that  is,  both  parties  tried  to  make  clear  to  the  voters  the  true  working  of 
the  intricate  problem  as  viewed  from  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  standpoint. 
New  York  rejected  Cleveland;  and  though  his  popular  vote  was  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  his  opponent  he  was  defeated. 

General  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Indiana,  a  grandson  of  the  earlier  President 
Harrison,  was  the  successful  Republican  candidate,  and  his  party  resumed  con- 
trol at  Washington  for  another  four  years  (1889-1893).  It  admitted  six  of  the 
Western  Territories  as  States ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  yet  an  additional  mem- 
ber to  the  Union  by  dividing  the  Indian  Territory  in  half,  and  throwing  its 
western  portion,  Oklahoma,  open  for  settlement.  Fifty  thousand  people  gath- 
ered on  the  borders  of  Oklahoma,  awaiting  the  moment  of  the  announcement 
permitting  their  entrance.  Then  they  started,  horse,  foot,  and  wagon,  in  a  wild 
rush  to  take  possession  of  the  choicest  lots  (April  22,  1889).  The  enonnous 
"race  of  the  fifty  thousand"  furnished  a  scene  unique  in  story. 

In  1 891  Lieutenant  Peary  began  his  extensive  series  of  Arctic  explorations. 
He  has, demonstrated  that  Greenland  is  an  island,  and  he  has  added  in  many 
valuable  ways  to  our  knowledge  of  the  polar  regions.  In  this  year  also,  re- 
newed  trouble  was  feared  with  the  Sioux  Indians.  It  was  quelled  by  sending 
several  regiments  of  troops,  who,  under  General  Miles,  surrounded  the  redmen 
and  compelled  them  to  give  up  their  weapons.  There  was  only  one  actual  con- 
flict, which  occurred  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  where  about  a  hundred  Indians 
were  killed,  many  of  them  women. 

The  Republican  party,  accepting  President  Harrison's  success  as  expressing 
the  desire  of  the  country  for  a  high  tariff,  elevated  the  tax  even  above  the  exist- 
ent war  rates.  On  Mr.  McKinley,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Ohio,  devolved  the  difficult  task  of  constructing  a  bill  whose  figures  should 
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THE  ELECTORAL  COMMISSION  OF  '76 

(Th«  DmIsIoii  aa  to  the  PrenldentUl  Election  of  187S  U  Entrustod  to  • 

Court  Constructed  by  Conf  ress) 

From  a  photograph  taken  at  the  time 


THE  last  and  most  dangerous  anomaly  which  sprang  from 
the  *' carpet-bagger''  government  in  the  South  was  the 
disputed  presidential  election  of  1876.  So  much  of  cor- 
ruption and  misrule  had  arisen  under  the  shelter  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  that  its  Democratic  opponents  became  numerous 
and  the  election  of  1876  was  very  hotly  contested.  So  close 
was  the  electoral  vote  that  the  presidency  depended  on  the 
vote  of  three  Southern  States  where  there  was  still  ** carpet- 
bag" rule.  Each  of  these  States  sent  in  two  reports,  its  lead- 
ers, both  Democratic  and  Republican,  claiming  to  be  the  law- 
ful government  and  to  have  carried  the  State  for  their  presi- 
dential candidate.  The  Republican  government  at  Washing- 
ton sought  to  recognize  its  own  partisans  in  each  State,  but 
with  so  little  justice  that  the  incensed  Democrats  threatened 
to  resist  by  force. 

In  this  climax  of  bitter  antagonism  both  sides  agreed  to 
entrust  the  decision  as  to  the  disputed  votes  to  a  special  Elec- 
toral Commission,  appointed  by  Congress.  This  unusual  High 
Court  of  Decision  consisted  of  five  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  five  members  of  the  Senate,  and  five  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Before  this  body  appeared  the  leaders  of 
both  sides  and  argued  every  case.  The  Court  had  a  Republi- 
can majority,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  But 
after  that  the  Southern  State  governments  were  left  to  them- 
selves. They  all  became  promptly  and  bitterly  Democratic,  in 
their  resentment  against  the  former  negro  dominance. 
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ui't  all  parties.  The  one  which  he  prepared  was  finally  passed,  and  the  *'  Mc> 
Lix^Iey  tarifiF"  became  the  issue  of  the  next  campaign.  President  Harrison 
rid  ex-President  Cleveland  were  once  more  the  candidates,  and  this  time 
Cleveland  was  successful  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  this  election,  the 
'  Fopulist "  party  first  appeared,  demanding  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  govem- 
nent  ownership  of  railroads,  the  seizure  of  land  held  by  foreigners,  and  other 
cie3^ures  of  a  radical  nature.  They  carried  several  of  the  sparsely  peopled 
restem  States. 

President  Cleveland's  second  term  of  office  (i  893-1 897)  was  as  exciting  as 

kis    first  had  been  quiet  and  conservative.     There  seemed  no  doubt  that  the 

country  approved  his  low-tarifif  doctrines ;  but  the  first  matter  requiring  atten- 

ion  was  the  currency.     For  some  years  our  government  had  been  endeavoring 

to  keep  both  silver  and  gold  money  in  circulation,  although  almost  all  European 

nsttions  had  practically  abandoned  silver.     As  a  result,  silver  poured  into  this 

country;  vast  quantities  of  it  were  stacked  in  the  treasury  vaults;  and  gold  al- 

taost  disappeared.     Despite  all  the  silver  purchases  of  our  government,  the 

value  of  that  metal  in  the  market  steadily  declined,  since  there  were  no  other 

countries  purchasing  it  to  use  as  money.     Moreover,  foreign  investors  suspected 

that  we  might  insist  on  paying  our  debts  in  silver  instead  of  gold,  and  they 

began  withdrawing  their  capital  from  America. 

There  had  been  no  doubt  as  to  President  Cleveland's  attitude  on  the  silver 

question.     Before  his  election  he  had  published  a  letter  stating  plainly  what  he 

thought  of  any  attempt  to  continue  issuing  the  ''cheap  money.'*     The  financial 

depression  had  become  so  serious  that  he  summoned  a  special  session  of  Con 

gresSy  and  they  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  stop  the  heavy  coinage  of  silver  in 

our  mints.     The  President  approved  the  bill,  November  i,  1893. 

The  business  unrest  had  amounted  almost  to  a  panic,  and  this  certainly 
made  the  moment  unfortunate  for  the  Democrats  to  alter  the  tariff.  Yet  they 
felt  pledged  to  do  so  by  their  election,  and  the  "  Wilson  bill "  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  slow-moving  Senate  many  of  the  Demo- 
crats were  still  advocates  of  high  protection,  and  they  so  changed  the  Wilson 
bill  before  allowing  it  to  pass,  that  it  scarcely  reduced  the  tariff  at  all.  The 
President,  as  a  stamp  of  his  disapproval,  refused  to  sign  it,  letting  it  become  a 
law  without  his  signature.  Another  Democratic  bill  established  a  graduated 
income  tax,  but  the  Supreme  Court  declared  this  unconstitutional.  Thus  the 
Democrats  stood  discredited  before  the  country  as  having  failed  in  their  prom- 
ised reforms. 

Two  important  foreign  matters  of  the  period  were  the  Hawaii  affair  and  the 
Venezuelan  arbitration.  There  had  been  a  rebellion  in  the  Pacific  islands  of 
Hawaii.     Americans,  with  the  aid  of  United  States  forces,  had  seized  control^ 
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and  having  set  up  a  government  of  their  own,  they  applied  for  the  admiasioii  oi 
their  domain  to  the  Union.  President  Harrison  contempbited  welcoming  them; 
but  the  matter  had  not  reached  a  conclusion  when  President  Cleveland  came 
into  office.  He  believed  that  the  rebellion  was  not  the  work  of  the  natives 
but  only  of  a  few  American  intruders,  and  he  refused  to  recognize  their  action 
as  representing  the  true  voice  of  Hawaii.  Thereon  they  declared  the  islands 
an  independent  republic 

In  Venezuela,  the  British  were  disputing  about  a  boundary,  and  after  long 
and  patiently  trying  to  persuade  them  to  an  amicable  settlement,  Cleveland 
flashed  out  with  his  celebrated  message  to  Congress  (December,  1895),  reassert- 
ing the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  threatening  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  if  Great 
Britain  refused  Venezuela  justice,  we  stood  ready  to  fight  for  American  rights. 

In  this  matter,  at  least,  he  had  the  hearty  approval  of  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
though  business  interests  suffered  from  the  fear  of  war.  England  yielded,  and 
the  Venezuela  boundary  was  settled  by  an  arbitration  commission.  Both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  have  since  made  repeated  efforts  to  establish  a  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty,  arranging  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  that  may 
arise  between  them,  and  thus  preventing  any  future  possibility  of  a  war  which, 
despite  all  our  grievances,  we  must  admit  would  be  a  war  of  kindred. 

Through  the  antagonisms  generated  by  all  these  different  measure^.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  found  himself  more  and  more  at  odds  with  many  of  his  party. 
Westerners  had  deserted  him  on  the  silver  question.  Easterners  on  the  tariff. 
Some  patriots  protested  against  his  hauling  down  the  flag  at  Hawaii,  no  matter 
how  unjustly  it  had  been  raised.  Capital  balked  at  his  Venezuelan  attitude. 
Other  enemies  found  minor  causes  of  offence.  A  more  suave  and  yielding  man 
might  possibly  have  reunited  or  glossed  over  these  discordant  elements.  But 
Cleveland  disdained  all  compromise,  and  held  firmly  to  his  own  opinions,  while 
the  party  behind  him  was  disintegrating  in  a  confusion  of  many  views.  They 
lacked  the  superb  organization  which  so  many  years  of  power  had  given  the 
Republicans,  and  which  so  readily  suppressed  revolt. 

In  1896,  the  convention  which  gathered  to  nominate  a  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate,  represented  amazingly  discordant  views.  One  thing  was 
clear,  the  silver  men  were  in  a  heavy  majority,  and  they  meant  to  make  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  the  main  issue  of  the  campaign.  A  young  man  delivered 
a  passionate  speech  upon  the  subject;  and,  swept  away  as  by  a  whirlwind,  the 
delegates  deserted  all  their  older  leaders  and  named  the  orator,  William  J. 
Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  their  standard  bearer. 

The  Populists  of  the  Western  States  were  so  satisfied  with  the  nomination, 
that  they  endorsed  it  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Democrats,  whose  platfom 
was  indeed  almost  as  radical  as  their  own.     The  Republicans  accepted  the 


CUSTER'S  LAST  RIDE 

(Caii*rBl  Cu*t*r  LMd*  KU  Men  to  SupprM*  th*  Sleui  Indiana) 
From  a  painliitff  bi/  the  Ameriran  art'ttt,  W.  Montagtu  Cary 

IN  that  same  centennial  year  of  1876,  oeeuTred  the  moat 
noted  of  modern  Indian  war  disasters,  the  massacre  of 

General  Custer  and  his  troops.  The  Sioux  Indians  were 
UvinK  on  a  "reservation"  in  Dakota.  Gold  was  discovered 
upon  their  land,  and  niinon?  befsiiu  crowding  in.  There  was 
trouble  with  the  Indiiin.s.  and  Tlniteil  States  troops  were  sent 
hurriedly  to  the  frontier  to  control  the  situation.  One  column 
of  five  hundred  mounled  soldiers  arrived  first  under  General 
I'uster.  They  had  no  expectation  of  serious  trouble,  and  Custer 
divided  hi.s  band,  planning  to  surround  the  Indians  and  so 
compel  them  to  keep  f|uiet.  On  approaching  the  Indian  camp, 
(.'uster  discovered  to  his  surprise  that  it  was  very  much  larger 
than  he  had  supposed.  It  contained  several  thousand  Indians 
who  had  gathered  from  wide  distances  under  control  of  a 
shrewd  old  brave  called  Sittine;  Bull. 

(Juster  cncourafjed  his  men  to  ride  boldly  forward  among 
the  Indiiuis;  hut  they  were  met  by  a  sudden  mad  charge  of 
the  excited  redskins,  who  rode  in  force  upon  Custer's  little 
troop  and  swept  right  over  il.  Custer,  fighting  heroically, 
was  the  last  of  his  little  band  to  fall ;  not  one  survived.  When 
otlier  troops  of  soldiers  reached  the  spot,  the  Indians  had  al- 
ready scattered.  Nothing  definite  as  to  Custer's  fate  waa 
known  utitLJ  years  afterward,  when  a  surviving  Indian  told 
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"nlver"  challenge,  declared  for  "sound  money,"  and  reasserting  their  high 
protection  views,  nominated  for  President  William  McKinley,  the  author  of 
their  tariff  measure. 

An  exciting  and  vehement  campaign  resulted  in  Mr.  McKinley's election  by 
the  largest  popular  majority  since  the  days  of  Grant.  The  East  utterly  repu- 
diated the  "silver  madness,"  and  even  the  "Solid  South"  was  broken,  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  going  Republican. 

President  McKinley  (i897'-i90i)  regarded  his  election  as  vindicating  his 
tariff  policy,  as  well  as  settling  the  silver  question;  and  he  promptly  called  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  which  re-established  a  tariff  even  higher  than  bis 
own.  Silver  needed  no  further  legislation  to  suppress  it;  deprived  of  govera- 
ment  support,  it  had  already  lost  still  more  of  its  commercial  value.  The  few 
silver  dollars  now  in  circulation  would  to-day  be  worth  less  than  fifty  cents 
apiece,  were  it  not  that  we  trust  the  government  to  redeem  them  at  the  dollar 
value  stamped  upon  their  face. 

Cleveland's  Hawaii  decision  was  also  reversed  by  the  new  administration; 
and  the  distant  islands  were  welcomed  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  July 
6,  1898. 

Business  tranquillity  was  by  this  time  restored ;  and  the  country  had  re- 
sumed its  extraordinary  march  of  prosperity,  a  prosperity  which  seems  to  have 
convinced  even  the  West  that  free  silver  was  not  so  absolutely  necessary  as  its 
people  supposed,  and  that  the  sources  of  our  national  strength  and  greatnesc 
lie  deeper  than  any  metal  can  be  found  to  reach. 
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Chapter  XXIII 
THE   SPANISH    WAR 


|pN  the  second  year  of  President  McKinley's  administn- 
tion  (1898),  our  nation  was  drawn  into  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  As  this  struggle  is  so  recent  and  its 
details  are  so  familiar,  let  us  try  to  estimate  the  place 
it  will  hold  in  the  histories  of  the  future,  by  comparing 
it  for  a  moment  with  our  earlier  contests. 

Its  land  operations  were  briefer  and  less  important 
1  those  in  any  of  our  other  wars ;  but  the  navy  did  work  so  ex- 
:et^sive  as  to  rank  next  to  that  of  the  Rebellion,  and  so  pregnant 
of  result  as  to  equal  in  importance  even  the  glorious  battles  of  1813 
—though  our  sailors  had  not  now  opponents  so  worthy  of  their 
mettle.  In  the  astonishing  superiority  of  the  Americans  as 
ighters,  the  war  resembled  that  with  Mexico,  as  it  did  also, 
though  in  a  lesser  way,  in  the  amount  of  territory  added  to  our 
possessions. 

One  feature,  however,  has  differentiated  and  distinguished  the 
Spanish  war  from  among  all  others.  It  was  approved  by  the  entire  nation.  No 
party  began  it,  no  party  voice  was  raised  in  opposition.  President  McKinley, 
with  the  trait  that  so  honorably  marked  our  earlier  Presidents,  the  unwilU 
ingness  to  plunge  into  the  horror  and  heathenism  of  battle,  was  almost  the  last 
man  in  the  country  to  give  his  reluctant  assent  to  war. 
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FROM  18S0  onward,  our  national  prosperity  adTanced \iy 
leapa  and  bounda.  The  gapa  eaoaed  hj  the  gnat  war  of 
the  rebellion  had  been  filled ;  its  loaaea  began  to  be  made 
up.  Our  Taat  weatem  territory  waa  dereloped.  Fortona 
atniled  upon  na  everywhere.  Oar  Preaident  at  the  befpnniitg 
of  this  period  of  progreaa  waa  Qarfield;  bat  be  waa  aaaaan- 
nated,  liiDt  hy  a  diaappointed  offlcenweker.  His  Viee-Pren- 
dent,  Cheater  Arthur,  of  New  York  succeeded  him.  Then 
eaina  the  preridential  election  of  1884,  and  tac  the  flnt  tune 
dnea  the  Civil  War  a  Democratie  candidate  waa  eleeted, 
Oram  Oerelaod,  of  New  York.  Nothing  could  have  nwra 
fully  establiahed  the  fact  that  the  old  inues  were  ended. 
Clereland  made  no  effort  to  relight  the  war;  the  Union  was 
now  as  fully  accepted  by  the  South  as  by  the  North. 

Cleveland  failed,  however,  to  carry  his  party  with  him  in 
hia  views  on  reducing  the  tariff,  so  in  1688  be  was  defeated 
for  re-election  by  bis  Republican  rival,  Harrison.  Four  years 
later  Cleveland  ran  again,  and  won  a  second  term.  Tariff 
reduction  was  now  an  accepted  Democratic  doctrine,  but  the 
Democratic  Congress  again  quarreled  with  Preaident  Cleve- 
land, and  at  the  election  of  1896  the  Republicans  elected  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  of  Ohio,  an  advocate  of  high  tariff.  MeKin* 
ley  was  re-elected  in  1900,  but  was  assassinated,  and  so  the 
aggressive  Roosevelt,  his  vice-president,  succeeded  him. 
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We  fought  for  justice  and  to  relieve  oppression.  Foreigners  have  indeed 
accused  us  of  having  been  inspired  by  a  secret  lust  of  territory ;  but  we  who 
were  on  the  spot  know,  better,  know  that  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  war 
were  far  removed  from  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  begun. 

Let  us  look  back  at  its  opening.  Spain,  once  mistress  of  most  of  the  west- 
cm  continent,  had  by  her  own  cruelty  and  oppression  lost  colony  after  colony, 
'  until  only  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  remained  in  her  power.  Cuba, 
ridden  as  by  an  incubus  of  treachery  and  theft,  was  in  constant  rebellion,  the 
last  and  most  serious  uprising  beginning  in  1895.  Spain  sent  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  troops  to  suppress  the  rebels ;  but  the  latter,  hiding  in  the 
wilderness  which  Spanish  misrule  had  left  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the 
island,  remained  defiant  and  unconquerable. 

In  1896,  exhausted  Spain  determined  on  severer  measures,  and  sent  a  new 
general,  the  Marquis  Weyler,  to  take  command  in  Cuba.  He  adopted  the  mur- 
derous policy  of  '*  concentration ; "  that  is,  all  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  compelled  to  assemble  and  remain  in  certain  towns,  so  that  they 
could  give  no  aid  to  the  rebels.  The  "  reconcentrados  '*  thus  gathered  from  the 
plantations  had  no  food  nor  means  of  purchasing  any,  and  the  Spanish  "  butcher '' 
Weyler  gave  them  no  help.  They  were  left  to  starve.  They  died  like  flies  in 
a  cage,  and  a  protest  of  horror  went  up  from  the  civilized  world.  Our  country 
remonstrated ;  indeed.  Congress  would  have  gone  farther,  but  President  Cleve- 
land held  back  from  warlike  measures,  and  induced  Spain  to  promise  reform. 
Weyler  was  recalled  late  in  1897,  and  Marshal  Blanco  took  his  place;  but  by 
that  time  over  half  the  reconcentrados  were  dead. 

Spaniards  accused  us  of  prolonging  the  rebellion  by  our  sympathy,  and  their 
resentment  at  our  interference  became  very  bitter.  On  February  15,  1898,  the 
American  battleship  ''  Maine,"  while  lying  in  Havana  harbor,  was  blown  up, 
and  sank,  carrying  down  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  her  dying  crew. 

Every  one  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  characteristic  Spanish 
method  of  revenge ;  and  the  anger  of  the  American  people  was  as  deep  as  it 
was  self -controlled.  To  give  passion  time  to  cool.  President  McKinley  ordered 
an  official  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  disaster.  The  examining  court 
with  wise  moderation  confined  itself  to  asserting  only  what  it  felt  was  fully 
proved :  the  explosion  had  come  from  the  outside,  not  from  any  cause  within 
the  ship  itself.  To  this  day  it  has  never  been  publicly  known  what  contempt- 
ible  miscreant  was  really  guilty  of  the  deed  of  wholesale  murder. 

In  this  uncertainty,  the  President  refused  to  make  the  destruction  of  the 
"  Maine  "  the  ground  of  war ;  but  he  united  with  Congress  in  notifying  Spain 
tiiat  we  would  permit  no  longer  at  our  doors  such  a  hideous  carnival  of  crime 
as  was  her  rule  in  Cuba,  and  that,  if  she  did  not  at  once  aoknowledge  Cubaa 
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independence,  we  would  lend  our  strength  to  the  insurgents.  This  was  pracd« 
cally  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Spain  accepted  it  as  such  by  dismissing  our  min- 
ister from  her  country  (April  21,  18^98),  though  she  made  no  formal  declaration 
of  enmity  until  four  days  later. 

Before  the  blowing  up  of  the  "Maine,"  our  government  had  been  totally 
unprepared  for  war;  after  that,  hasty  preparations  began.  On  April  23,  the 
President  called  for  125,000  volunteers.  He  could  have  had  a  million  had  he 
wished  them.  One  spontaneous  outburst  of  patriotism  fired  the  land.  The 
South  responded  as  promptly  as  the  North;  and  old  Confederate  soldiers 
begged  with  tears  for  a  chance  to  strike  one  blow  for  the  honor  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Among  the  generals  appointed  by  the  President  were  two  South- 
erners, Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Joseph  Wheeler,  who  had  been  dashing  young 
cavalry  generals  in  the  Rebellion,  and  who  now  came  forward  grizzled  veteranSi 
almost  too  old  for  battle,  but  more  eager  to  fight  for  the  Union  than  ever  they 
had  been  to  strike  against  it.  One  regiment  of  special  note  was  raised  by 
.Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  organized  a 
force  of  "  Rough  Riders,"  made  up  of  Western  cowboys  and  of  young  society 
men  who  had  learned  to  ride  and  shoot  as  well  as  the  Westerners.  Roosevelt 
gave  up  his  position  in  the  Navy  to  become  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  troop,  and 
to  join  in  the  actual  fighting. 

While  preparations  were  thus  being  hurriedly  made,  some  of  the  European 
nations,  especially  Germany,  showed  a  disposition  to  uphold  Spain ;  but  Eng- 
land came  out  promptly  with  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  which  would  have  made 
interference  by  the  others  extremely  difficult.  So  Europe  stood  apart  and 
watched  the  struggle.  ^ 

The  first  blow  was  struck  in  far  off  Asia.  Commodore  George  Dewey  com- 
manded our  fleet  in  Chinese  waters  and,  under  orders  from  Washington,  he 
steamed  straight  for  Manila,  the  Spanish  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands. . 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  was  lined  with  mines  and  torpedoes,  and  guarded  by 
strong  forts ;  but  Dewey  trusted  that  the  long  submergence  of  the  torpedoes  had 
made  them  harmless.  Moreover,  he  had  to  settle  the  matter  promptly  some 
way,  for  he  was  among  foreign  and  neutral  lands,  where  he  could  get  no  coal 
for  his  vessels.  So,  as  when  a  boy  at  New  Orleans,  he  had  seen  his  own  com- 
mander Farragut  do,  he  went  ahead  despite  the  torpedoes.  His  ships  slipped 
by  the  outer  forts  in  safety  during  the  night ;  and  the  early  morning  of  May  i, 
found  them  gathered  before  the  city  of  Manila. 

The  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor,  while  considerably  inferior  to  Dewey's  be- 
cause of  its  less  modern  armament,  was  stronger  in  number,  and  when  combined 
with  the  batteries  at  Cavite  guarding  the  city,  it  gave  the  Spanish  forces  what 
seemed  a  decisive  superiority.     But  when  the  actual  fighting  began,  the  Ameri- 
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THE  CHICAGO  "WORLD'S  FAIR" 

I  Cleveland  Opcna  tha  Fair  With  >  Speech  Outllninf  Our  Craat 
Natlscwl  pTOt»H) 

Frvm  a  flnnFiiig  on  Ihc  upol  by  K.  Limmtr 


THE  iiif>sl  strikiim;  fviiicncc  fif  our  pnisperilj"  bs  a  nation 
diiriiitr  thi-  t-lii-siii^'  jchts  of  the  iiini'tcctitli  ffiitury  was 
f-iven  by  ttu"  Kivjit  ■■Wiirld's  Fjiir"  held  at  Chicago  in 
18!>3.  This  wax  iiiti'inU-d  l.i  wlilK-atv  tliv  i)|>fiiiii(r  of  the  fifth 
century  Hiiicc  thf  discnvi-ryur  tlie  Ni-w  Work),  and  to  show 
what  \\f  had  ai-unniplishi'd  in  four  luiiidivd  years,  President 
('h'vi-httd.  Just  iH'triiiiiitiEr  liii^  si-<'<ind  Icnii  of  nfficc  and  stand- 
irifr  then  nl  Ihc  vi-ry  hri<;hl  ol"  his  pi'rNi>ri!il  pnpularity  through- 
out Ihc  country.  ii|)cui'd  Ihc  fair  with  n  notable  speech  tracing 
tlic  proKn-ss  of  the  recent  ycarH. 

A  previous  i-xhiliLlioi].  helil  at  l'hihi<lclphia  in  1876,  had 
ccichnileci  the  coiiiph'lioii  of  tlic  first  century  of  our  indepen- 
ilent'c.  This  (ir-st  I'iiir  had  not,  however,  drawn  much  atten- 
tion hcyoiiil  ils  iiiiuicdijitc  vicinity.  The  hufrc  Chicago  ex- 
hihiliuu,  on  the  contrary,  attracted  tlie  intci'cst  of  the  entire 
world,  and  disiijaycd  tlie  woudei's  not.  only  of  onr  own  land 
bul  of  every  oIIht.  It  athh-d  nnn-li  to  onr  irilcniational  trade, 
arnl  it  made  iiiillions  of  out-  own  people  hcooiiic  lK*tter  ac- 
([uaint-'d  wilh  one  another  ami  with  tlic  imiiou  by  their  travel 
lo  and  from  Cliiciiiro.  Sii„-c  then  llic  ediicalioniit  value  of 
such  '"world's  fairs""  has  li'd  to  llir-ir  Ih'iul;  repeate<l  on  every 
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cans  displayed  such  accurate  gunnery  as  the  world  had  never  known,  while  their 
opponents'  fire  could  not  have  been  less  harmful  had  it  been  deliberately  aimed 
to  avoid  the  Americans. 

Dewey,  in  his  flagship  the  "  Olympia/*  led  his  fleet  of  six  vessels  in  a  slow 
circle  past  the  Spanish  batteries  and  ships,  keeping  up  a  continuous  fire,  until 
after  two  hours  he  signalled  to  his  consorts  to  haul  off  for  breakfast  and  ammu- 
nition. As  one  captain  after  another  came  on  board  the  "  Olympia,"  he  would 
report  in  a  sort  of  apologetic  way  that  his  ship  did  not  seem  to  have  been  hit. 
But  when  every  one  had  brought  the  same  statement,  and  it  was  seen  that  only 
one  trifling  injury  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  entire  fleet,  men  looked  at  one 
another  in  astonishment ;  they  could  see  how  they  had  battered  the  enemy. 
This  was  not  war,  it  was  mere  target  practice,  and  after  breakfast  they  returned 
cheerfully  to  the  cannonade.  Two  mines  had  been  exploded  near  the  "  Olympia," 
but  failed  to  reach  her,  and  before  noon  every  vessel  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
sunk,  burned,  or  driven  ashore.  The  land  batteries  were  also  crumbling  and 
silent.  The  Spaniards  had  lost  fully  a  thousand  men;  the  Americans  had  none 
killed  and  six  wounded. 

There  were  several  thousand  Spanish  troops  in  Manila,  but  these  were  help- 
less should  Dewey  choose  to  bombard  the  city.  He  waited,  however,  until  an 
American  force  could  be  sent  him,  with  which  to  take  possession.  In  the 
meantime,  since  the  "  Filipinos  "  or  natives  of  the  islands  were,  like  the  Cu- 
bans, in  constant  revolt  against  Spanish  cruelty,  he  encouraged  the  insurgents 
to  hold  their  enemies  besieged  within  Manila.  Toward  the  close  of  July,  ten 
thousand  American  troops  arrived  under  General  Mcrritt  and  aided  the  Filipi- 
nos in  blockading  the  city.  There  was  a  little  fighting  along  the  lines,  a  few 
casualties,  the  Spaniards  made  a  sudden  night  attack  and  were  gallantly  re- 
pulsed, and  then  Admiral  Dewey  notified  the  enemy  that  they  must  yield  or  he 
would  bombard  the  city.  They  defied  him.  The  great  guns  of  the  ships  began 
to  boom,  our  troops  advanced  from  the  trenches,  and  as  soon  as  fighting  was 
thus  actually  started,  Manila  surrendered,  August  13. 

Meanwhile,  the  real  war  was  taking  place  along  the  Cuban  coast.  Our  gov- 
ernment declared  a  blockade  of  Havana  and  its  vicinity,  and  our  ships  began 
making  prizes  of  Spanish  vessels.  The  enemy  had  a  powerful  navy,  but  corrupt 
oflficials  had  squandered  the  money  intended  for  its  maintenance,  and  many  of 
the  ships  were  in  no  condition  for  service.  Still  Spain  did  manage  to  send 
acrpss  the  ocean  a  formidable  squadron  of  four  flying  cruisers  and  three  torpedo- 
boats,  under  Admiral  Cervera.  These  might  have  bombarded  almost  any  one 
of  our  feebly  defended  coast  cities.  There  was  much  alarm,  and  our  ships 
were  kept  scurrying  about  upon  the  watch ;  but  Cervera  steamed  straight  to 
Cuba,  and  entered  the  harbor  of  Santiago.   . 
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Here  his  fleet  was  discovered  and  blockaded  by  a  force  that  rapidly  increasedp 
until  it  contained  five  battle-ships,  two  cruisers  like  the  enemy's,  and  a  number 
of  lesser  boats.  The  armament  was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  WiUiam 
T.  Sampson,  and  so  ably  did  he  maintain  the  blockade  that  there  seemed 
little  chance  of  Cervera  again  having  the  opportunity  to  menace  our  coast 

To  make  his  escape  impossible,  a  coal  steamer  was  run  into  the  narrow 
winding  harbor  by  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  seven  men,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  sink  the  hulk  where  it  would  block  the  channel.  But  the  Spanish  batteries 
opened  so  heavy  a  fire  on  the  doomed  vessel,  that  she  sank  a  little  out  of  the 
desired  position,  and  the  channel  was  still  free.  Hobson  and  his  gallant  crew 
were  rescued  by  the  enemy  and  kept  in  honorable  confinement. 

It  was  now  decided  to  attack  the  Spanish  army  in  Santiago,  from  the  land 
side,  and  capture  it  and  the  fleet  together.  Troops  had  been  rapidly  gathering 
at  Tampa  in  Florida;  and  some  fifteen  thousand  of  these  were  shipped  to  Cuba 
and  landed  near  Santiago  (June  23,  24)  to  fight  their  way  into  the  city.  The 
work  vras  of  the  most  trying  kind.  The  dry,  tropic  heat  was  stifling;  the  men 
were  in  heavy  clothes,  carrying  their  full  accoutrements.  Their  course  lay 
through  a  thick  jungle  where  supplies  could  not  be,  or  at  least  were  not,  sent 
after  them.  During  each  day's  exhaustive  march,  the  panting  men  threw  away 
burdensome  coats  and  blankets ;  and  then  in  the  damp,  chill  nights,  they  lay 
and  shivered  while  the  deadly  swamp  fevers  penetrated  every  pore.  Sharp- 
shooters, accustomed  to  the  climate  and  protected  in  their  hiding  places  by 
using  invisible,  smokeless  powder,  watched  to  pick  off  the  invaders  as  they 
advanced. 

The  first  serious  conflict  was  at  Las  Guasimas,  where  about  twenty-five 
hundred  Spaniards  attempted  to  ambush  about  fifteen  hundred  Americans,  but 
the  latter,  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  in  the  lead,  charged  straight  at  the  foe 
The  Spaniards  fled  back  to  Santiago,  and  reported  in  disgust  that  they  had  been 
fighting  the  whole  American  army,  and  that  the  faster  they  fired  the  more  reck- 
lessly the  "  Yankee  pigs  "  advanced. 

By  July  I,  the  American  forces  were  gathered  around  the  city,  and  an  assault 
was  ordered  on  the  main  heights  which  defended  it,  El  Caney  and  San  Juan. 
These  were  defended  by  stone  forts,  block-houses,  and  trenches  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock;  while  the  open  slopes  were  made  diflicult  of  approach  by  many 
fences  of  barbed  and  tangled  wire. 

Our  troops  charged  with  splendid  gallantry,  falling  by  hundreds,  but  press- 
ing ever  onward,  scaling  slope  after  slope,  storming  block-houses,  breaddng 
fences,  driving  the  enemy  from  trenches.  The  battle  soon  became  a  very  mud- 
dled affair,  but  privates  worked  without  the  need  of  officers.  Where  they  saw 
a  defence,  they  attacked  it ;  when  the  stinging  bullets  told  of  another  hidden 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MANILA  BAY 

^"Fire  When  You  Are  Ready,  Grldley*') 

From  "  (frnirifttj  by  thv  (Jerman  artiitt,  A.  Kircher 

IN  181)8  ofcurivd  our  sudden,  sharp,  decisive  war  with 
Spain,  niakiuj^  clear  to  all  nations  how  powerful  and  ef- 
fective our  navy  had  heconie,  while  revealing  to  our  own 
people  something  of  tin*  wt»akness  of  an  untrained  army,  has- 
tily gathered  and  inethciently  t^iken  care  of.  The  war  started 
over  Spain's  cruelty  in  Cuba.  Our  government  interfered; 
our  ship  the  * 'Maine"  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor;  and 
our  indignant  people  pressed  tlie  Government  into  war. 

The  first  decisive  conflict  was  that  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Our  * ' Conunodore ' *  Dewey  com- 
manded the  United  States  fleet  in  Asiatic  watera.  He  had  to 
act  promptly,  lest  his  ships  become  helpless  through  lack  of 
coal.  So  he  led  them  boldly  against  Manila,  the  chief  Span- 
ish port  of  the  East.  The  combined  strength  of  forts  and 
ships  guarding  Manila  was  theoretically  far  greater  than  the 
strength  of  the  American  tlei-t.  But  Dewey  on  his  flagship, 
the  **01ympia.''  boldly  lod  the  way  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy  and  then  saiil  calmly  to  his  ship  captain,  **You  may 

tire  when  vou  are  readv,  ( J  rid  lev. " 
•  •  • 

So  well  iliil  the  AmtM'ieans  lire,  and  so  inetlective  was  the 
Spanish  gunnery  in  response,  that  in  this  remarkable  battle 
no  injury  whatever  was  done  tt)  the  American  tieet.  while  that 
of  Spain  was  eomph'tely  vlestroyed.  Every  ship  either  sank 
or  was  caplureil;  and  the  forts  also  surrendered  as  soon  as 
.\meriean  troops  ei>uld  be  brought  to  Manila  to  take  posses- 
sion of  tliem. 
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foe  they  found  him,  despite  the  secrecy  accorded  by  his  smokeless  powder,  and 
drove  him  back. 

The  town  of  El  Caney  and  the  heights  of  San  Juan  Hill  were  both  captured 
that  day,  Roosevelt  himself  leading  one  memorable  charge  up  San  Juan.  On 
the  morrow  (July  2),  the  Spaniards  tried  to  regain  their  positions,  but  were 
easily  repulsed.  The  total  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  fif- 
teen hundred. 

The  following  day  (Sunday,  July  3),  the  American  commander.  General 
Shafter,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The  Spanish  General  Toral 
refused.  Admiral  Cervera,  foreseeing  the  final  result,  had  already  determined 
to  escape  with  his  fleet;  and  about  nine  in  the  morning  his  vessels,  one  after 
another,  darted  out  of  the  harbor  and  took  to  flight  westward  along  the  coast 
His  ships  were  nominally  swifter  than  the  Americans',  and  Admiral  Sampson 
was  at  the  moment  some  miles  distant  with  his  flagship  the  **  New  York." 
Admiral  Schley  was  thus  in  technical  command ;  but  the  fight  was  in  reality  a 
"  captains'  battle,"  just  as  the  land  struggle  had  been  the  soldiers'. 

Each  ship  knew  what  she  was  to  do,  and  headed  straight  for  the  enemy. 
Cervera's  torpedo-boats  were  promptly  riddled  with  shot  and  driven  ashore. 
Two  of  his  cruisers  were  soon  in  flames.  The  other  two  fled  a  little  farther; 
but  even  in  speed  the  United  States  ships  *'  Brooklyn, "  "  Oregon,"  and  "  Texas  " 
outfooted  them,  while  the  "  New  York  "  was  coming  up  rapidly  from  behind. 
First  one  of  the  fleeing  Spaniards  ran  ashore  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  then 
the  other  followed. 

The  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  destroyed ;  but  Commodore  Philip  of  the 
"  Texas  "  added  yet  further  honor  to  the  victory  by  the  quick  warning  to  his 
men,  "  Don't  cheer,  boys,  the  poor  fellows  are  dying !  " 

Work  as  quick,  as  seamanlike,  and  almost  as  daring  as  that  of  the  battle 
itself  followed,  in  saving  the  remnant  of  the  Spaniards  from  their  burning 
ships.  Six  hundred  of  them  had  perished,  sixteen  hundred  surrendered  as  pris- 
oners. Then,  at  last,  our  men  had  time  to  take  an  account  of  their  own  losses.  The 
result  was  as  astounding  as  in  Dewey's  earlier  victory.  This  time  we  had  fought 
against  the  best  kind  of  modern  ships  possessing  the  best  of  guns,  and  we  had 
lost — one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.     The  ships  were  practically  uninjured. 

"  Your  shooting  was  wonderful,**  said  a  Japanese  naval  lieutenant  who  wit- 
nessed the  fight.  ''  It  could  not  be  better.  It  any  one  had  said  before,  such  a 
victory  was  possible,  he  would  have  been  laughed  at."  It  was  indeed  the  most 
complete  and  one-sided  victory  that  has  ever  been  known ;  and  it  practically 
ended  the  war.  General  Toral  being  again  summoned  to  surrender  Santiago, 
consented,  though  the  negotiations  took  some  days,  and  it  was  not  until  July  17 
tbzt  the  AJiierican  army  entered  the  city. 
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The  surrender  came  just  in  time  for  our  troops.  Fever  had  begun  its  deadHtf 
work  among  them,  and  many  could  hardly  stand  in  their  places.  As  rapidly  as  : 
possible  they  were  transferred  north,  to  hospital  camps  on  Long  Island.  The 
mortality  there  was  heavy,  as  it  was  also  at  the  unlucky  camps  in  which  the 
volunteers  were  gathered  who  never  got  to  Cuba  at  all.  The  deaths  in  the 
United  States  proved  many  times  more  numerous  than  those  at  the  seat  of  war. 

The  plans  of  our  government  expanded  With  its  successes.  After  the  fall  of 
Santiago,  the  only  fear  was  lest  Spain  should  ask  for  peace  before  all  her  pos- 
sessions could  be  seized.  The  little  island  of  Guam  in  mid  Pacific  had  already 
been  pounced  upon  (June  21)  by  our  troops  on  the  way  to  the  Philippines 
Its  Spanish  governor  did  not  even  know  war  had  been  declared ;  and  when  the 
American  guns  were  fired,  he  and  his  sta£F  came  out  bowing  and  smiling,  think* 
ing  it  was  a  salute  of  honor.  He  had  no  force  to  offer  resistance,  and  Guam 
and  the  entire  Ladrone  group  of  islands,  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  fell  undis* 
puted  into  our  hands. 

General  Nelson  Miles,  the  head  of  the  American  army,  an  officer  who  had 
gained  fame  in  the  civil  war  and  in  much  Indian  fighting,  was  sent  with  several 
thousand  troops  to  capture  Porto  Rico.  Its  capital,  San  Juan,  had  already  been 
ineffectually  bombarded  by  our  fleet.  Miles  landed  at  Ponce,  the  chief  city  on 
the  south  c6ast«  and  advanced  northward  across  the  island  toward  San  Juan. 
There  was  no  opposition  worthy  of  the  name,  even  from  the  Spanish  troops. 
As  for  the  natives,  they  welcomed  the  Americans  as  deliverers,  cheering  them 
at  every  step.  This  easy  invasion  was  stopped  by  the  news  that  a  peace  proto- 
col had  been  signed,  August  11. 

There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  for  the  Spaniards  to  do  but  submit.  They  had 
no  navy  left  worth  mentioning,  and  were  thus  unable  to  reinforce  any  of  their 
colonies.  They  could  not  prevent  us  from  conquering  these  in  detail  if  we 
chose ;  and  our  next  step  would  obviously  be  that  of  attacking  Spain  itself,  de- 
stroying her  cities  with  our  fleets.  The  terms  exacted  in  the  final  peace  treaty 
at  Paris  (December  10,  1898)  were  that  Spain  should  free  Cuba,  and  that  she 
should  surrender  to  the  United  States  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines, 
though  for  the  latter  we  agreed  to  pay  her  twenty  million  dollars.  Many  of  our 
statesmen  thought  that  we  were  thus  purchasing  nothing  but  trouble,  and  that 
the  Philippines  would  have  been  dear  at  any  price. 

Indeed,  if  the  war  had  been  noteworthy  for  the  singleness  of  purpose  with. 
which  it  began,  it  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of  opinions  and 
antagonisms  amid  which  it  closed.  Dewey  was  created  a  full  Admiral  for  his 
victory  at  Manila;  but  over  other  operations  both  on  land  and  sea  there  was  an 
unhappy  aftermath  of  complaints,  heart-burnings,  and  recriminations,  sug^gestive 
of  incompetency  in  more  than  one  high  place. 


DOWNFALL  OF  SPAIN'S  NAVY 

ITha  Punult  of  tha  Flaalnf  Spanuh  Shlpi  at  SantlM<>) 

/■'lOw,  H  tlniiritt,,  hi)  the  t!v,mnu  •irlUI,  .4.  A'ir,:ftfr 

THE  superiority  of  mir  Aiin-nt-aii  navy,  uiade  so  manifest 
at  Maiiilii.  Mils  iigaiii  evitleneetl  in  the  other  important 
naval  battle  of  the  Spmiisli  war.  the  tight  off  Santiago 
in  the  waters  of  (.'iiha.  In  this  case  a  fleet  of  niotieru  war- 
ships had  been  specially  prepareii  hy  Spain  and  despatched 
to  aid  her  soldiers  in  Cuba.  This  fleet  was  "bottled  up"  in 
Saiitia^io  harbor  hy  a  niueh  stnintior  American  fleet.  An 
American  army  was  then  lamlcd  ai'onnci  Santiago,  and  be- 
siejjod  and  captured  the  Spanish  army  there,  though  not  with- 
out much  siilfering  fnmi  discjise.  an  enemy  more  deadly  than 
the  Spaniard. 

The  Spanish  admiral,  seeing  that  his  ships  would  he  eap- 
tin-ed  with  the  city,  endeavJired  to  fight  his  way  out  of  San- 
tiago harbor  and  escape  with  his  fleet.  In  a  i-eally  brilliant 
action,  the  United  Stall's  men-of-war  fairly  enveloped  the 
Spanish  squadron,  ilestmyed  its  slower  ships  at  once,  and 
then  pursued  mid  capliuvd  the  fleeter  ones.  As  before  at 
^lanihi.  the  wild  (ire  of  the  Spanish  guns  did  practically  no 
injury  whatever  to  the  United  States  fleet,  while  the  deadly  ' 
shooting  of  the  .\merieans  riddled  the  enemy's  ships  to  pieces.   ■ 

Our  men  pi'oved  theiriselvr's  as  humane  as  they  were  com- 
petent. As  each  Spanish  ship  surremh-ced,  the  Americans 
ehiinged  fnini  destroyers  to  reM-iiers,  iin<l  sent  nut. boats  whicb 
saved  the  survivurs  mi  the  burning  ve.ssels.  "Don't  cheer, 
boy.s."  .said  one  AmerieJin  e'lmmander  as  a  Spaniard  struck 
her  fliii:,  '■Tiiiu'\  •■\m-v  ■  \h<-  [■■•■m-  frlluws  are  dyiny." 


Chapter  XXIV 
THE   NEW  ERA 

lAtttitrnliet .-  The  newspapers  fomi  as  yet  almost  the  only  authorities  for  these  Important  events. 
Of  tNMlial  value  might  be  added:  Foreman,  "The  Philippine  Islands";  Bancroft.  "The  New 
v.^c.  I.I,    "Philippine  Islands":  Wildman,  "Aguinaldo";  McClure,  "  Life  of  McKinley.'] 
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■iS^KKMgfiS9ttff^^^''  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the 
I  ^^LflaBJpgMBy  Spanish  War  liave  brought  problems  of  their  own. 
I  /jj^ynS^SH  I  Questions  have  arisen  so  different  from  those  of  prcvi- 
I  BW^HjI^pIIhI  °"^  generations,  that  some  of  our  statesmen  have  wide- 
^JHK^^^^^pi  ly  proclaimed  that  America  is  entering  upon  a  new  era. 
'^*|^^9B^|Bf  It  is  to  be,  they  tell  us,  an  age  of  "  colonial  expansion," 
in  which  we  shall  be  forced  to  abandon  our  fathers 
policy  of  isolation,  and  form  close  alliances  for  peace  or  war 
with  European  Powers;  an  age  of  "imperialism,"  in  which  we 
shall  feel  compelled  to  govern  inferior  peoples  without  their 
consent;  an  age  of  "industrialism,"  in  which  trusts  or  com- 
binations shall  supersede  competition. 

These  ire  still  burning  questions  in  the  hands  of  our  leaden. 
The  sober  historian  may  not  pass  judgment  upon  them.  Many 
of  the  facts  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  and  much  that  we 
inigbt  now  accept  as  true,  will  within  a  few  years  be  proven  the  mere  fantasy 
of  dream-creating  politicians.  The  historian  can  attempt  no  more  than  a  brief 
ftatement  of  the  deeds  accomplished,  leaving  the  honor  or  the  shame  which  is 
their  due,  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  and  of  the  eternal  future. 

The  peace  treaty  with  Spain  left  the  American  government  in  a  position 
not  unlike  that  of  the  "reconstruction  period."     Once  more  a  Republican 


THE  SEIZURE  OF  PORTO  RICO 

(TIm  Anwrluii  Fliat  B*(i»a  th*  AnnaiBtian  a(  SpanUk  ColonlH) 

From  a  painting  madf  at  tkf  time  h,v  Ihf  Amtritan  artitt,  Charl*i 

VeLac'g 

THE  surrender  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  army  at  Santiago 
closed  the  Spanish  war,  so  far  as  any  real  conflict  wds 
concerned.    Our  Govtrnmenl  had  now  complete  control 
of  the  seas,  and  made  rapid  and  easy  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.    Outside  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  the  chief  con- 
quest was  that  of  Porto  Rico. 

This  large,  rich  and  beautiful  island  was  Spain's  chief 
treasure  anioug  the  West  Indies.  Even  before  the  Santiago 
fipht  the  American  fleet  had  bombarded  San  Juan,  the  capital 
of  Porto  Rico;  but  the  ships  had  been  too  necessary  to  oor 
defense  for  their  commanders  to  run  any  serious  risk  .of  los- 
ing them.  After  Sautiago.  a  complete  invasion  of  Forto  Bieo, 
by  ships  and  army  combined,  was  promptly  undertaken.  Sev- 
eral thousand  troops  were  landed  under  (leneral  Miles,  and 
these  took  possession  of  the  entire  island  almost  without  op- 


Spain  realizing  bow  utterly  helpless  she  had  become,  ax- 
ranged  a  peace  by  surrendering  all  her  colonies.  Cuba  was 
made  free:  and  Porto  Kico  and  the  Philippines,  with  some 
minor  places,  were  given  to  the  United  States.  The  value  of 
the  Philippines  is  problematical :  they  have  cost  and  seem 
likely  to  co.<t  us  dear,  both  in  lives  and  money,  with  no  ade- 
quate retHrn.  But  Porto  Rico  has  from  the  verj-  beginning 
of  its  occupHtion  proved  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  ter- 
ritory. 
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that  the  "Filipino  rebellion"  collapsed.  Our  government  announced  from  the  first 
that  its  intent  was  to  civilize  the  Filipinos  and  train  them  for  self-government. 
When  they  had  established  their  fitness  to  take  care  of  themselves  they  would 
be  given  complete  independence.  This  education  of  the  Filipinos  has  since 
gone  patiently  onwards.  Mr.  Taft,  afterward  President  of  our  country,  was 
sent  out  as  governor  of  the  islands  in  1903.  A  government,  partly  by  Filipinos 
was  established-  In  1907  the  natives  were  allowed  to  elect  an  Assembly  of 
their  own,  and  this  exercises  more  and  more  power  with  each  passing  year, 
though  the  chief  authority  still  remains  with  a  governor  appointed  from  the 
United  States.  In  19 13  this  important  post  was  given  to  Mr.  Francis 
Harrison. 

Another  noteworthy  step  in  the  career  of  the  United  States  as  a  colony- 
holding  power  and  organizer  of  the  affairs  of  the  outer  world  was  taken  in 
1900,  by  the  annexation  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  We  had  long  exercised  a 
protectorate  over  these  in  conjunction  with  England  and  Germany,  but  the 
friction  attendant  upon  this  complicated  method  of  government  resulted  in  an 
agreement  to  divide  the  islands,  and  America  for  her  share  accepted  Tutuila 
with  its  port  of  Pago  Pago,  the  best  harbor  in  the  group.  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  came  the  Boxer  trouble  in  China,  and  we  were  able  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  other  "Powers.'*  Indeed,  we  did  better  than  they,  for  we 
showed  ourselves  less  severe  toward  China,  persuaded  the  Powers  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  indemnity  demanded,  and  altogether  signalized  our  advent  into 
the  world's  diplomacy  by  casting  our  influence  for  generosity  and  peace.  At 
a  later  date  we  even  remitted  to  China  almost  all  of  the  debt  she  had  agreed 
to  pay  us. 

Our  relations  with  the  other  American  republics  have  not  always  shown 
us  in  an  equally  generous  light.    We  did  indeed  protect  Venezuela  against  the 
combined  European  powers  in   1902,  just  as  we  had  protected  her  against 
Great  Britain  in  1895.    But  in  other  matters  our  southern  neighbors  have  had 
cause  to  look  on  us  with  dislike  and  something  of  anxiety.    Over  the  negro 
republic  of  San  Domingo  we  have  established  what  almost  amounts  to  suze-< 
rainty.    Ill  1905  she  was  refusing  to  pay,  indeed  was  utterly  unable  to  pay 
moneys  she  owed  to  European  creditors.    The  governments  of  Europe  insisted 
that  if  we  meant  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  San  Domingo  as  we  had 
with  Venezuela  and  prevent  them  from  seizing  territory  in  repayment  of  the 
debts  due  them,  then  we  must  ourselves  compel  the  little  republic  to  respect  its 
financial  obligations.     So  our  government  has  taken  complete  control  of  San 
Domingo's  more  valuable  sources  of  revenue.     United  States  officials  collect 
the  taxes  and  apportion  them  fairly  between  the  island  republic  and  its  Euro- 
pean creditors. 


\ 


THE  PHILIPPINE  REBELLION  ENDED 

(Aguinaldo*  the  Filipino  Lsadar,  Captured  by  Ganaral  Funaton) 

From  a  sketch  by  the  American  artlttt,   W.  Moniaffne  Carp 


DURING  the  war  with  Spain  our  commanders  in  the 
Philippines  had  naturally  made  friends  with  the  natives 
there.  These  ** Filipinos/'  as  they  were  called,  had  been 
in  constant  rebellion  against  Spanish  tyranny,  and  they  gladly 
welcomed  the  American  soldiei^s.  Aguinaldo,  a  leader  of  the 
Filipino  rebels,  had  been  exiled  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Ameri- 
cans brought  him  back  and  made  him  a  leader  among  his 
countrymen.  AYhen,  however,  the  Spaniards  surrendered  and 
withdrew  entirely  from  the  Philippines,  there  was  a  sudden 
change.  Aguinaldo  and  his  Filipino  friend j  declared  the 
islands  independent,  and  insisted  that  the  Americans  must 
also  leave.  As  this  would  merely  have  meant  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  many  scattered  tribes  of  the  islands  to  the  mercy 
of  Aguinaldo 's  own  half-savage  tribe,  the  Americans  refused 
to  go.  They  declared  they  would  free  the  Philippines  when 
the  inhabitants  were  all  civilized  and  really  capable  of  self- 
government,  but  not  before.  A  war  followed.  Aguinaldo  and 
his  followers  attempted  at  first  to  meet  the  Americans  in 
pitched  battles.  Finding  this  impossible,  they  undertook  a 
guerilla  warfare,  which  lasted  for  years. 

This  harassing  guerilla  strife  was  ended  by  the  capture 
of  Aguinaldo.  The  American  general,  Funston,  headed  in 
person  a  little  band  who  stole  into  Aguinaldo *s  encampment, 
seized  him  unawares  and  hurried  him  through  the  jungle  till 
they  reached  the  const.  There  an  American  gunboat  was' sig- 
nalled, and  rescued  the  (*aptoi*s  and  captured  from  their  dan- 
gerous situation. 
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have  partly  influenced  the  President  in  ordering  that  spectacular  cruise  of  the 
American  war  fleet  around  the  world.  This  truly  remarkable  achievement 
occupied  the  ships  from  December,  1907,  to  February,  T909.  Everywhere 
ships  and  sailors  were  received  with  enthusiastic  welcome:  and  the  sight  of 
so  much  strength  united  with  so  much  good  will  has  certainly  improved 
America  s  standing  among  the  "imperiaK'  nations. 

So  complete  was  President  Roosevelt's  dominance  over  his  party  that  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1908  the  Republicans  acted  just  as  he  directed. 
He  might  himself  have  been  renominated  for  his  high  office,  but  he  declared 
that  his  first  partial  term  should  be  counted  as  one,  and  he  would  not  run  for 
a  third  term.  He  nominated  his  own  successor,  his  chosen  lieutenant  and 
Secretary  of  War,  William  II.  Taft.  The  Democrats  nominated  for  the  third 
time  William  J.  Bryan,  and  for  the  third  time  he  was  defeated. 

President  Taft  was  inaugurated,  amid  a  pouring  rain,  on  March  4,  1909. 
His  first  Congress  was  devoted  chiefly  to  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  tariff, 
which  the  Republicans  had  pledged  themselves  to  reduce.  The  failure  of  any 
substantial  reduction  caused  widespread  dissatisfaction.  Indeed  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  Mr.  Taft  was  in  sympathy  with  those  members  of  the 
Republican  party  who  were  most  conservative,  most  opposed  to  change  of 
any  sort  whatever.  A  sharp  division  arose  within  the  party  itself,  the  "Stand- 
patters" being  opposed  by  the  "Progressives."  The  latter,  aided  by  the  Demo- 
crats, even  succeeded  in  breaking  the  control  of  Congress  by  the  more  con- 
servative Republicans,  and  in  forcing  the  consideration  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  an  income  tax. 

The  most  important  events  of  President  Taft's  administration,  outside  of 
the  Congressional  stniggle  over  the  tariff  and  the  income  tax,  were  the  vast 
steps  taken  in  the  new  national  policy  of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
that  is,  the  saving  of  our  forests  and  farms,  our  mines  and  water-ways,  from 
being  recklessly  squandered.  President  Roosevelt  had  begun  this  movement 
early  in  his  first  administration.  In  May  of  1908  he  gathered  at  Washington 
a  remarkable  "conference  of  the  governors"  which  was  attended  by  forty  out 
of  our  forty-six  State  governors.  This  conference  discussed  many  important 
steps  for  conservation.  Since  then  huge  government  works  have  been  under- 
taken, especially  in  New  Mexico  and  the  far  northwest,  which  will  ultimately 
convert  millions  of  acres  of  desert  lands  into  fertile  farm  country. 

In  1909  occurred  also  that  triumph  of  American  enterprise  and  energy, 
the  discovery  of  the  north  pole.  Commander  Robert  Peary,  who  for  many 
vears  had  been  exploring  in  the  far  north  preparing  everything  for  a  final 
decisive  effort,  now  accomplished  his  stupendous  "dash  for  the  pole."    He  was 
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honored  and  rewarded  by  scientists  and  governments  all  over  the  world.    Our 
own  government  created  him  an  Admiral. 

This  twentieth  century  has  seen  the  addition  of  three  new  States  to  our 
ever-expanding  family  group.  Oklahoma  was  admitted  in  1907,  embracing 
all  the  region  which  had  before  been  divided  between  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory.  At  the  same  time  a  movement  was  begun  for  the  admission  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona ;  but  the  population  of  these  two  territories  was  so 
small  that  the  Republican  Congress  insisted  that  they  should  unite  and  be 
accepted  as  a  single  State.  This  the  people  of  the  two  territories  repeatedly 
refused  to  agree  to,  so  that  their  admission  was  held  back  for  years.  Finally, 
however,  New  Mexico  was  admitted  as  a  separate  State  in  January  of  191 2; 
and  Arizona  was  welcomed  the  following  month  (February  14th)  making 
the  forty-eighth  State.  These  were  the  last  dependent  regions  within  the 
limits  of  our  mainland.  Our  old  territorial  system  was  thus  ended  forever, 
and  only  our  outlying  provinces,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  so  on,  remain 
in  a  subordinate  position  without  self-government. 

The  year  1912  witnessed  another  and  even  more  momentous  political 
change  within  our  country.  The  presidential  election  tore  the  powerful  Repub- 
lican party  completely  in  twain,  placed  a  radical  democracy  in  power,  and  thus 
completely  altered  our  legislative  and  economic  outlook.  The  struggle  beg^ 
in  the  conflict  of  the  Republican  "Standpatters"  and  "Progressives."  It  was 
intensified  by  a  break  between  President  Taft  and*former  President  Roose- 
velt. The  latter  since  leaving  office  had  been  traveling  all  over  the  world, 
being  received  everywhere  with  highest  honors  as  our  country's  foremost 
citizen.  In  1912  he  returned  home,  hoping  to  be  again  his  party's  candidate 
for  president.  Taft,  however,  was  by  no  means  content  to  be  thus  pushed 
aside  by  his  former  benefactor.  His  friends,  the  conservative  Republicans, 
outnumbered  the  Roosevelt  followers  in  the  Republican  presidential  conven- 
tion, and  Taft  was  nominated  for  a  second  term.  Each  side  accused  the  other 
of  unfair  methods ;  and  Roosevelt  breaking  entirely  with  his  foes,  proclaimed 
a  new  party,  the  Progressives.  This  party,  born  as  it  were  in  an  instant  and 
almost  full-grown  at  birth,  owed  much  of  its  strength  to  Roosevelt's  wide- 
spread personal  popularity.  Most  of  the  progressive  Republicans  joined  it, 
and  the  radical  nature  of  its  proposed  policies  drew  also  to  its  standard  many 
socialists  and  other  advocates  of  extreme  or  untested  changes. 

This  sudden  split  of  the  old  Republican  party  led  almost  to  a  similar  break 
among  the  Democrats.  Their  presidential  convention  was  a  bitter  strife  be- 
tween conservatives  and  radicals.  It  was  dominated  by  William  J.  Bryan, 
thrice  the  radical  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency.  While  unable  to 
secure  his  own  renomination,  or  undesirous  of  it,  Mr.  Bryan  succeeded  in 
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"GOD'S  WILL  BE  DONE" 

<Tlw  DMth  of  Praddant  McKlnlay  From  an  AnarehUt's  B«dbt) 
Prom  a  painting  by  ths  Amtriean  ortut,  /.  St»tpl»  D<m1* 


PRESIDENT  MC  KINLEY  had  been  the  leader  of  oor 
country  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  had  endeared 
himself  to  all  his  countiymen  both  by  his  earnest  effoTti 
to  avoid  the  contest  and  by  his  steadfast  persistence  in  carry- 
ing it  on  after  it  was  begnn.  In  1900  he  was  re-elected  to  hil 
high  office  almost  as  a  matter  of  course ;  bnt  scarcely  had  ha 
begun  his  second  term  when  he  was  shot  down  by  an  "T*r" 
The  tragic  event  occurred  in  Buffalo,  where  the  President 
was  attending  a  "Pan-American  Exhibition."  Among  thaw 
who  crowded  to  shake  his  hand  was  an  ignorant,  enveoomed 
anarchist,  who  held  a  pistol  concealed  in  the  hand  whieh  he 
extended  to  grasp  the  President's,  and  who  thus  fired  two 
shots  into  McKinley's  body. 

The  injured  President  faced  his  fate  with  calm  conrage, 
speaking  only  of  the  shock  the  disaster  would  bring  to  his  in- 
valid wife.  He  was  hastily  removed  to  a  hospital  and  from 
there  to  the  home  of  some  devoted  friends.  Here  for  some 
days  he  seemed  to  be  recovering;  and  the  nation  rejoiced  with 
him  and  with  his  devoted  wife,  who  nursed  him.  Bnt  a  re- 
lapse set  in,  and  he  died  September  14,  1901.  He  met  his  end 
in  the  quiet  religious  faith  which  he  had  displayed  throoi^- 
out  His  last  words  were  devoted  to  encouraging  his  agonized 
wife.    "It  is  God's  way,"  he  said  simply,  "His  will  be  done  I" 
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defeating  the  more  conservative  wing  of  his  party,  and  the  convention  finally 
nominated  Woodrow  Wilson,  former  president  of  Princeton  University,  as 
its  candidate  for  the  higher  presidency.  Mr.  Wilson  held  the  bulk  of  Demo- 
cratc  votes  and  was  thus  elected  by  the  largest  electoral  vote  any  president  had 
j'ct  received,  435.  Roosevelt,  as  the  Progressive  candidate,  ran  second  with 
81  votes,  and  Taft,  the  ultra-conservative  Republican,  had  only  15.  The  coun- 
try was  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  honorable,  independent, 
scholarly  and  yet  progressive  Democratic  president. 

President  Wilson  made  191 3,  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  mem- 
orable by  the  passage  of  three  tremendously  important  administrative  meas- 
ures. His  presidential  platform  had  pledged  him  to  these,  and  he  energetically 
forced  them  into  law  despite  determined  opposition  not  only  from  the  Republi- 
cans but  from  within  his  own  party.  The  first  of  these  measures  to  go  into 
operation  was  the  income  tax,  for  which  the  way  had  already  been  prepared 
by  the  previous  Republican  administration.  The  second  was  the  low  tariff. 
Republicans  had  repeatedly  promised  to  reduce  the  tariff,  but  had  done  little 
if  anything  toward  a  real  reduction.  Now,  under  Wilson's  leadership,  the 
Democratic  Congress  made  sweeping  and  wholesale  cuts  in  tariff  rates,  their 
aim  being  to  bring  all  the  necessities  of  life  into  the  country  at  the  lowest  prac- 
tical prices,  and  thus  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  ever-rising  cost  of  living. 
The  third  radical  measure  was  a  complete  revision  of  the  banking  laws  of  our 
country,  a  revision  which  everybody  admitted  was  needed,  though  no  two 
seemed  agreed  as  to  just  how  it  should  be  made. 

Serious  foreign  trouble  came  to  us  also  in  1913  and  1914  through  the 
general  anarchy  and  civil  war  in  our  southern  neighbor,  Mexico.  President 
Wilson  refused  to  recognize  any  of  the  savage  and  murderous  factions  as  con- 
stituting a  legitimate  government.  This  policy  has  exposed  us  to  much  criti- 
cism and  antagonism  not  only  in  Mexico  itself,  but  among  the  European 
governments.  Several  of  the  latter  have  wished  for  one  reason  or  another  to 
take  a  vigorous  stand  in  supporting  some  Mexican  party;  but  none  has  been 
willing  to  antagonize  us  by  active  opposition.  Thus  one  point  at  least  is 
established.  Our  interest  and  our  influence  is  recognized  as  supreme  upon  the 
American  continent.  We  hold  here  the  power  and  the  authority;  and  we  hold 
it  in  the  interest  of  peace.  During  1913  and  T914  Mr.  Bryan  as  President 
Wilson's  Secretary  of  State  negotiated  arbitration  treaties  with  several  of  the 
smaller  nations  of  America  and  Europe.  Thus  we  are  spreading  over  all  the 
world  our  doctrine  that  International  Justice  is  to  supersede  the  ancient  rule  of 
armored  Power. 
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r  D.  986 — Bjame  Herjulfson  probably  saw  America's  coast 
1000 — Lief  Ericson  explored  New  England,  1493 — 
Columbus  discovered  San  Salvador.  1497 — -John  Cabot 
discovered  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  1498 
— Sebastian  Cabot  explored  it,  1513 — Balboa  dis- 
covers the  Pacific.  De  Leon  lands  on  the  Florida  coast 
1521 — He  attempts  its  settlement.  1528 — Narvaez 
''*'  explores  Florida.  1539-43 — De  Soto  explores  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  1540 — Coronado  explores  the  far  West.  1562 
. — French  settlement  attempted  at  Port  Royal.  1565 — The 
Spanish  settle  St.  Augustine,  and  destroy  Port  Royal,  1578 — ' 
Drake  explores  the  Pacific  coast ;  Frobisher  attempts  a  colony  in 
the  far  North.  1579-84 — Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  tries  to  col- 
onize Newfoundland.  1585-87 — Raleigh's  unsuccessful  colony 
at  Roanoke.  1598 — Santa  F6  settled. 
1606 — Organization  of  ihe  Virginia  Company.  1607 — First  permanent 
English  settlement  at  Jamestown.  1608 — Champlain  settles  Quebec,  1609- 
10 — The  "starving  time"  in  Virginia.  1610 — Second  settlement  of  James- 
town under  Lord  Delaware.  1614 — The  Dutch  establish  trading  stations  in 
New  York.  1618 — Prosperity  of  Virginia  begins  under  the  Puritans.  1619 — 
Creation  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses;  introduction  of  negro  slavery; 
the  shipload  of  wives.  1620 — The  Pilgrims  start  the  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land at  Plymouth.  1622 — The  First  Indian  Massacre  in  Virginia.  1626 — 
Peter  Minuit  purchases  Manhattan  Island  and  makes  it  the  Dutch  capital  in 
America.  1630 — The  great  Puritan  emigration  to  New  England  begins,  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  founded.     1634 — King  Charles  I.  commences  the 


ROOSEVELT'S  SUMMONS  TO  POWER 

(A  Woodsman   Brings  Him   the  Summons   to  tlia  Prasid«nc]r  at 

McKinley's  Death) 

From  a  paint  in  if  hif  the  Avu'riran  artist,  J.  Steeple  Davit 

TUK  death  of  Pirsick'iit  MeKiuley  opened  the  way  for 
the  advaiieemeiit  of  tliat  man  of  vigorous  personality 
and  reniarkal)le  energy  wlio  has  silice  played  so  large 
a  part  in  our  national  life.  Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  even  before 
this,  had  attracted  \vidos])read  attention  by  his  public  career 
as  ruler  of  the  police  foi'ce  of  New  York  City,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  McKinley,  as  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
War,  and  as  (lovernor  of  New  York  St^ite.  lie  had  then  been 
elected  as  McKinley's  Vice-President.  The  vice- presidency, 
with  its  lack  of  opportunity  for  political  distinction,  has  often 
been  regarded  as  an  office  in  which  a  man  is  ''shelved"  or 
pushed  asi(l(»  out  of  active  life.  Hence  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
accepted  the  nomination  rather  unwillingly,  forced  to  it  by 
the  clamor  of  his  manv  frit^nds.  l^ut  now,  bv  a  turn  of  what 
his  enemies  bitterly  (b»ni)minated  as  **Ro(>sevelt  luck,"  the  in- 
conspicuous ()11lic(»  had  become  tlie  most  conspicuous  in  the 
land.     Roosevelt  was  President. 

The  news  of  bis  advaTUMMuent  to  this  high  responsibility 
cam(»  to  Roosevelt  far  up  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  He 
ba<l  sui)pose(l,  with  th»*  rest  of  the  woi'hl.  that  ]\rcKinle3''  was 
re<M)verinir,  and  so  Ik^  had  gon»*  on  a  little  hunting  vacation. 
^lessengers  seatttM'ed  tln-ouuli  the  mountains  to  search  for 
him.  \Vlu»n  he  ww^  f(^nnfl,  Roos»'Vt'lt  li.'ist<*ned  on  the  instant 
t(nvnrd  l^utfalo.  wheiv  the  mai'tyved  President  lay.  He 
reached  then*  the  same  day.  ami  at  once  took  the  oath  of  fi- 
delitv  to  his  iri'<*at  ol1fic«'. 
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qria^rrel  with  the  colonists ;  Massachusetts  talks  of  independence ;  the  Catholic 
settlement  of  Maryland.  1635 — Connecticut  settled.  1636 — Rhode  Island 
settled.  1637 — ^The  Pequod  War.  1643 — Formation  of  the  league  of  the 
Ne-^r  England  colonies.  1649-^ Passage  of  the  Maryland  toleration  act.  1664 
— N'ew  York  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  an  English  fleet.  1673 — Marquette  and 
Joliet  explore  the  Mississippi.  1675-76 — King  Philip's  War  desolates  New 
Kng^land;  Berkeley's  Rebellion  in  Virginia.  1681 — Settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vanisi  begun  by  Penn.  1684— The  Massachusetts  Charter  declared  void. 
16SG — Andres  made  governor  of  New  England.  1688 — Officials  of  the  Stuart 
kin^s  expelled  from  the  colonies. 

X689 — Beginning  of  the  wars  with  the  French  in  Canada.     1690 — First 
colonial  congress  at  Albany  seeks  to  form  a  union  against  the  French.      1691 
—  E^nd  of  the  Leisler  Rebellion  in  New  York.     1689-1713 — French  wars,  In- 
dian   raids  and  massacres.     1733 — Settlement  of  Georgia,  the  latest  of  the 
colonies.      1744-48 — Third   French  war.      1745 — The  Massachusetts  militia 
cap>t:ures  Louisbur^;.     I7S3 — Washington  despatched  to  order  the  French  out  of 
th^     Ohio  valley.      1754 — Beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  War;  building 
^^    I^ort  du  Quesne;  Washington  besieged  at  Fort  Necessity;  second  colonial 
^^^i^Sress  at  Albany.     1755 — Braddock's  defeat;  expulsion  of  the  Acadians; 
''^■title  of  Fort  Edward.      1758 — Amherst  captures  Louisburg.     1759 — Wolfe 
^^^I^txires    Quebec.     1760 — Montreal    surrenders    to    Amherst.     1761 — King 
^^c>x-ge  III.  enforces  the  navigation  laws  against  the  colonists.     1763 — End  of 
toe     T'rench  and  Indian  war;  Canada  ceded  to  England;  Pontiac's  war. 

2765 — The  English  Parliament  passes  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Quartering 

J^ctz    -  colonial  non-importation  agreements.      1766 — Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

^7^^^ — Tax  laid  on  tea  and  other  articles ;  non-importation  agreements  renewed. 

^T^^D — ^The  Boston  Massacre.      1773 — Attempts  to  force  tea  upon  the  colonists 

ca\i^^  rioting;   the  Boston  tea  party.     1774 — Parliament  passes  the  Boston 

Por~-t  Bill  and  other  punitive  measures ;  meeting  of  the  "  First  Continental  Con- 

gr^^s"  at  Philadelphia.     1775 — (April  19)  The  fight  at  Lexington  and  Con- 

cOi^^;  meeting  of  the  "Second  Continental  Congress,"  which  continued  in  ses- 

^\OXi  through  the  Revolution;  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;    Washington  assumes 

^tnmand  of  the  American  forces;  a  disastrous  expedition  against  Canada. 

^776 — ^The   British   driven   from    Boston,  repulsed  at   Charleston;    Quly  4) 

peclaration  of  Independence;   battle   of  Long  Island;  British  occupy  New 

Vork;  capture  of  Fort  Washington;  flight  of  the  American  troops  across  New 

Jersey;  (December  25)  Washington  captures  the  Hessians  at  Trenton.      1777 

^-Washington's  victory  at  Princeton;    he  winters  at  Morristown;    Burgoyne 

advances  from  Canada;  Howe  defeats  Washington  at  Brandy  wine  Creek  and 

captures  Philadelphia ;  Burgoyne,  repeatedly  defeated,  surrenders  his  army  at 


Sanitoga  (October  17);  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge.     1778 — France 
joins  America  in  the  war;  the  British  abandon  Philadelphia;  indecisive  battle 
at  Monmouth;    Paul  Jones  ravages  the  English  coast.      i7V9 — Massacres  at 
Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley;  storming  of  West  Point;  Paul  Jones  defeats  the 
"  Serapis  " ;  Georgia  conquered  by  the  British.    1780 — Clinton  captures  Charles- 
ton; South  Carolina  subdued, except  for  the  guerrilla  bands;  Gates  defeated  at 
Camden;  battle  at  King's   Mountain;  Greene  takes  command  in  the   South; 
Arnold's  treason;  mutiny  among  the  American  troops.     1781 — TTie   British 
ravage  Virginia;  battle  of  Cowpens  in  South  Carolina;  Greene's  remarkable 
retreat;    he  regains  all  the  Carolina  territory,  except  Charleston;   Cornwallis 
besieged  at  Yorktown;  surrenders  to  Washington  (October  19);  the  colonies 
adopt  the  Articles  of  Confederation.     1783 — Negotiations  for  peace.      1783— 
Treaty  of  peace  at  Paris;  British  evacuate  New  York.     1787 — The  Constilu- 
tional  Convention  frames  our  present  Constitution.     1788 — Eleven  colonic! 
having  accepted  it,  an  election  is  held;  Congress  organizes  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

2789— Beginning  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution;  inauguration  of 
Washington.  1793— Genet  trouble;  Whitney  invents  the  cotton-gin  and 
establishes  the  cotton  industry.  1794 — Indians  defeated  at  Fallen  Timbets; 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion.  1797  —  Washington's  farewell  speech.  1798  — 
Trouble  with  France.  1799— Death  of  Washington.  1800— Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion Laws;  Capital  removed  to  Washington.  1801 — Democracy  comes  into 
power  under  Jefferson.  1801-5 — Tripolitan  War.  1803 — Purchase  of  Louis- 
iana. 1804 — Hamilton  shot  by  Burr.  1807 — Fulton's  steamboat,  the  "  Cler- 
mont "  built ;  the  "  Chesapeake  "  incident ;  the  Embargo  Act.  x8ii — Battle 
of  Tippecanoe,  destruction  of  Tecumseh's  Indian  League.  i8i3 — The  "  Sec- 
ond War  of  Independence  " ;  Hull  surrenders  Detroit,  repulse  at  Queenstown ; 
the  "Constitution"  captures  the  "Guerriere."  1813 — Loss  of  the  "Chesa- 
peake"; Battle  of  Lake  Erie;  Defeat  and, death  of  Tecumseh.  x8i4^Battles  of 
Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane;  burning  of  Washington ;  Battle  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  Treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent.  1813 — (January  8)  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
x8l8 — Jackson  quarrels  with  the  Spanish  in  Florida.  1819 — Florida  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States.  1830 — The  Missouri  Compromise.  1833 — 
Proclamation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  1835 — Completion  of  the  Erie  CanaL 
1839— Jackson's  election  marks  the  second  Democratic  upheaval.  1830 
— Webster's  great  speech  for  the  Union.  1831 — Garrison  starts  the  "  Liber- 
ator  " ;  first  passenger  railroad  in  America.  1833 — Jackson  crushes  Nullifica- 
tion in  South  Carolina.  1836 — Massacre  at  the  Alamo.  1839 — First  line  (tf 
Ocean  Steamers,  the  Cunard.  1845 — Texas  admitted  to  the  Union.  1846 — 
War  with  Mexico;  battle  of  Monterey.     1847 — Battles  of  Buena  Vista;  Ven 


BUILDING  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

(Ths  Work  ol  EiuHtlni  th*  Vait  '■CuUbn  Cut") 
■  Frnm  a  painting  by  fhe  .Imerican  arlitt,  Mtllon  Prior 

Mil.  ROOSEVELT  miiaim-d  President  of  our  comitry 
for  llio  balance  ol'  XIcKiiilcy's  term  and  then  for  a 
sceomf  ttTiti  to  wliicli  ho  was  enthuaiastieally  elecled 
by  a  largo  majority  of  our  voters.  The  most  important  of  his 
achievoiiionts  during  this  period  was  the  building  o£  the  Pana- 
ma  Canal.  Tliis  had  been  begun  many  years  ago  by  a  French 
company,  and  had  been  abandoned  beoaiise  of  the  enormous 
expense.  Now  Pi-osidont  Hoosovclt's  administration  under- 
took to  build  the  oaiial  as  a  t;ovoriiment  measure.  They  began 
by  purchasing  the  rights  of  the  old  French  company;  but  the 
South  American  repubiie  of  t'olomhia.  which  claimed  the  ter- 
ritory of  I'jinama,  rcfiiKi-d  to  jilbiw  the  continuation  of  work 
on  the  cnnnl  unless  an  enormous  snni  whs  paid  to  Colombia. 

The  [H'liple  of  the  I'auama  di.slrict  itself  wei-o  very  eager 
for  the  eanal.  so  they  started  a  re-holtion  against  Colombia. 
This  was  supported  liy  President  Roosevelt's  (iovemment, 
and  Colombia  was  helpless.  Panama,  having  <leclare(i  itself 
an  ind<'petiili'nt  state,  gianted  the  I'nited  States  the  right  to 
build  tile  eaital.  This  slupendous  undertaking  was  thus  begun 
ill  l!H);i  and  tinishod  in  IDH.  The  most  serious  difficulty  in 
its  ccnslriietiuii  proved  to  lie  the  eulling  through  of  the  Cu- 
lehrii  bill  or  nioiinlain.  .\n  etiormons  amount  of  earth  was  re- 
moved, and  Ihc-ii  the  edires  nf  the  ivnialnder  of  the  hill  began 
t.ienimlile.  Sli.le  iifi.'rslld.'  of  huge  masses  uf  earth  filled  the 
"eiit"  iirid  had  U>  be  elearrd  anay  iiiraiji  iuiii  yet  again.    ■ 
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Cruz;  Scott's  march  against  the  City  of  Mexico.  1848 — Peace  with  Mexico 
brings  a  vast  increase  of  territory.  1849 — Discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
1850 — Clay's  Omnibus  Bill.  1854 — The  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle,  1859 — 
John  Brown's  raid. 

i860 — Election  of  Lincoln;  South  Carolina  secedes  from  the  Union.  1861 
— Seven  other  Southern  States  join  South  Carolina  and  form  the  Confederacy; 
Sumter  bombarded;  call  for  troops;  other  States  join  the  Confederacy;  fight- 
ing along  the  borders ;  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  21);  the  Trent  affair.  1862 
— Grant  captures  Port  Donelson ;  combat  of  the  "  Merrimac  "  and  "  Monitor  " ; 
battle  of  Shiloh;  Farragut  captures  New  Orleans;  McClellan's  peninsula  cam- 
paign against  Richmond ;  Lee  wins  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  invades 
Maryland ;  repulsed  at  Antietam  (September  1 7) ;  Bragg  raids  Kentucky ;  the 
"  horror  of  Fredericksburg  " ;  bloody  battle  at  Murf  reesboro.  1863 — Emancipa- 
tion proclamation  (January  i);  repulse  of  the  Union  forces  at  Vicksburg; 
defeat  at  Chancellorsville ;  Lee  again  invades  the  North;  Gettysburg  (July 
1-3);  surrender  of  Vicksburg  (July  4);  Union  defeat  at  Chickamauga;  Grant 
takes  command  of  the  West;  battles  of  Chattanooga  (November  24,  25)  drive 
the  Confederates  from  Tennessee.  1864 — Grant  made  lieutenant-general; 
advances  against  Lee,  fights  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  besieges  Petersburg ;  Sherman  ad\^nces  against  Atlanta,  defeats 
Hood,  Atlanta  captured  (September  2);  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea;  Hood 
crushed  at  Nashville  (December  15),  Sherman  captures  Savannah.  1865 — 
Sherman  advances  through  the  Carolinas;  Grant  storms  Petersburg;  Lee  aban- 
dons Richmond,  surrenders  at  Appomatox  (April  9). 

1865 — Death  of  Lincoln  (April  15);  Johnson  readmits  the  Southern  States; 
Congress  rejects  them.  1866 — Completion  of  the  Atlantic  cable;  death  of 
Maximilian  in  Mexico.  1867 — Purchase  of  Alaska.  1868 — Impeachment  and 
acquittal  of  President  Johnson.  1869 — Completion  of  the  Pacific  railway, 
2871 — Congress  crushes  the  "Ku-klux"  by  the  Force  Act;  the  Chicago  fire. 
2872 — ^The  Boston  fire.  1873 — Great  business  panic.  1876 — The  Centennial 
exhibition;  death  of  Custer;  the  Hayes-Tilden  contested  election.  1877 — 
Federal  troops  finally  withdrawn  from  the  South ;  huge  railroad  strike  center- 
ing at  Pittsburg.  1881 — Murder  of  President  Garfield.  1883— Establishment 
of  the  "civil  service '*  reform.  1884 — Election  of  a  Democratic  President  ends 
the  sectional  strife.  1889 — Opening  of  Oklahoma.  1893 — Stopping  of  silver 
coinage.  1894 — Income  tax  bill  passes  and  declared  unconstitutional.  1895 
—Trouble  with  England  over  Venezuela.  1898— Annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States. 

1898 — Blowing  up  of  the  "Maine"  (February  15);  war  with  Spain  (April 
21);  Spanish  fleet  destroyed  at  Manila  (May  i) ;  blockade  of  Cervera's  fleet  in 
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Santiago;  land  campaign,  battles  of  San  Juan  and  El  Caney   (July  i,  2); 
flight  and  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  (July  3)  ;  invasion  of  Porto  Rico; 
peace  proctocol  (August  11)  ;  surrender  of  Manila  (August  13)  ;  peace  treaty 
of  Paris  (December  10).    1899 — Establishment  of  an  American  military  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba;  beginning  of  the  Filipino  War  (February  4);  battle  o{ 
Manila;  capture  of  the  Filipino  capital.    1900 — Annexation  of  Tutuila  in  the 
Samoan  Islands;  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China;  re-election  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley.     1901 — Capture  of  Aguinaldo  almost  extinguishes  rebellion  .in  the 
Philippines;  the  shooting  of  President  McKinley  (September  6),  his  death 
C  September  14).     1902 — Cuban  independence  established.     1903 — Indepen- 
dence of  Panama  recognized ;  Alaskan  boundary  settled  with  England.    1904— 
Canal  treaty  ratified;  re-election  of  President  Roosevelt.     1906 — Cuban  gov- 
ernment breaks  down  and  United  States  resumes  control ;  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  fire;  passing  of  a  national  Pure  Food  Law;  Japanese  race  problem 
becomes  serious  in  San  Francisco.     1907 — Business  panic ;  a  Philippine  as- 
sembly established;  world-cruise  of  warships  begun;  Oklahoma  admitted  to 
statehood.    1908 — Conference  of  forty  State  Governors  under  Roosevelt  takes 
up   the  work  of  national   conservation  of   resources;  Taft   elected  Presi- 
dent.    1909 — North  Pole  discovered;  Cuba  restored  to  independence;  war- 
ship cruise  ended ;  new  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  passed ;  Hudson-Fulton  cel^ 
bration  in  New  York  State ;  revolt  of  the  Progressive  Republicans  in  Congress. 
191 1 — Passing  of  the  Income  Tax  Constitutional  amendment;  abrogation  of 
our  citizen  treaty  with  Russia  in  protest  at  her  treatment  of  the  Jews.    1912 — 
Admission  of  New  Mexico  to  statehood;  admission  of  Arizona,  the  forty- 
eighth  State.    Break  in  the  Republican  party,  appearance  of  the  new  Progres- 
sive party,   and   success  of  the  Democrats   in  electing  Wilson   President. 
1913 — Trouble  in  Mexico;  passage  of  an  income  tax,  a  low  tariff  bill,  and  a 
currency  revision  law;  establishment  of  six  international  arbitration  treaties 
with  small  nations.    1914 — Further  trouble  in  Mexico. 

DATE  OF  ADMISSION  OF  THE  STATES 

1.  Delaware Dec.   7, 1787  17.  Ohio  1803  33.  Oregon   1859 

2.  Pennsylvania.  .Dec.  12, 1787  18.  Louisiana  1812  34.  Kansas 1861 

3.  New  Jersey. . . Dec.  18, 1787  19.  Indiana   1816  35.  West  Virginia, 1863 

4.  Georgia Jan.   2, 1788  20.  Mississippi  1817  36.  Nevada   1864 

5.  Connecticut Jan.   9, 1788  21.  Illinois  1818  37,  Nebraska 1867 

6.  Massachusetts. Feb.   6, 1788  22.  Alabama  1819  38.  Colorado 1876 

7.  Maryland April  28, 1788  23.  Maine 1820  39.  North   Dakota. 1889 

8.  South  Carolina.May  23, 1788  24.  Missouri   1821  40.  South  Dakota 1889 

9.  New  Hamps're.Jne.  21, 1788  25.  Arkansas  1836  41.  Montana  1889 

10.  Virginia June  26, 1788  ^.  Michigan  i837    42.  Washington  1889 

11.  New  York July  26, 1788  27.  Florida 1845    43.  Idaho  1890 

12.  N.  Carolina. . . Nov.  21, 1789  28.  Texas  1845    44-  Wyoming   1890 

13.  Rhode  Island.  .May  29, 1790  29.  Iowa 1846    45.  Utah  1896 

14.  Vermont  1791  30.  Wisconsin  1848    46.  Oklahoma 1907 

15.  Kentucky    1792  31.  California  1850    47.  New  Mexico 1912 

16.  Tennessee 1796  32.  Minnesota 1858    48.  Arizona 1912 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE 

<P«rr  Lw>*ln(  HI.  Ship  far  Iha  Advanu  to  tin  PoU) 
Prom  a  paialiuij  liii  the  Kni/liih  artM,  C.  W.  CvMo 

IN  the  year  1909  the  attentioa  of  the  entire  world  was 
turned  to  Arctic  esplorHtion  by  the  news  that  the  North 

Pole,  the  goal  of  so  many  heroea  facing  Buch  awful  perils, 
had  been  reached  at  last.  The  glory  of  this  achievement  lay 
with  an  American  naval  officer,  Robert  Peary, 

Peary's  expetlitioii  set  out  from  New  York  in  1908.  He 
had  a  very  powprfiit  ship,  the  "Roosevelt,"  specially  con-' 
strneted  to  force  its  way  amid  the  ice  floes.  When  his  ship 
could  go  no  farther,  Peary  with  several  companions  traveled 
over  the  iw  with  sledgps.  As  one  advanced  point  after  an- 
other was  readied,  food  was  buried  there  for  the  return;  and 
those  of  the  party  who  had  come  only  to  carry  the  supplies 
retreated  to  tho  safety  of  the  ship.  Tims  with  ever  fewer  fol- 
lowers Peary  pressed  on.  until  in  ihe  final  dash  forward  from 
fjie  Inst  "enelie"  of  provisions,  the  leader  was  accompanied  . 
only  by  some  esqiiiniaux  and  a  single  faithful  negro  servant. 
These  left  their  eonirades  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  fi'oni  the  (joal  and.  hurrying  forward  at  full  speed, 
reached  Ihe  Pole  un  April  (i.  li)(l!».  They  found  nothing  there 
hut  llie  ice  tloe  i>vei'  which  they  had  traveled.  Forcing  a  hole 
in  this,  tliey  reached  the  ocean  underneath,  and  thus  estab- 
lished tin:  fact  that  thousands  of  feet  of  water  toss  above 
Karth's  uortlieni  »xis.  • 
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I'd  many  honors  for  his  achievement,  the 
<x  liini  III  the  laiiW  of  an  Admiral  in  our* 
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THE  DOOMED  TITAinC 

(The  Moment  of  the  Hues  Ship's  Final  Plunge) 

From  a  sketch  by  the  English  artist^  Charles  Dixon,  R.A. 


ON  the  night  of  April  14,  1912,  occurred  the  greatest 
maritime  disaster  which  has  ever  afflicted  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Tilanio. 
The  loss  of  life  was  such  as  had  never  been  equalled  or  even 
approached  in  any  previous  shipwreck;  for  the  TUanie  was  a 
leviathan  of  the  deep,  a  new  ship,  the  hugest  of  her  kind^  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  66,000  tons.  She  was  on  her  maiden  voyage 
from  England  to  New  York,  carrying  a  total  of  over  2^200 
souls,  chiefly  American  travellers  returning  from  abroad.  Ice- 
bergs were  drifting  near  her  course.  Her  captain  had  been 
warned  of  these,  but  he  only  ruished  ahead  at  greater  speed; 
he  must  make  his  schedule  and  earn  a  reputation  for  his  ship^ 
Suddenly,  out  of  the  night,  a  huge  berg  loomed  directly  ahead. 
The  steamer  sought  to  turn  aside,  but  only  succeeded  in  strik- 
ing the  ice  a  glancing  blow  instead  of  one  straight  ahead. 
As  a  result  a  great  gash  was  torn  in  the  ship's  side. 

Her  captain,  her  crew,  and,  above  all,  the  men  passengers 
displayed  a  hen)isin  which  makes  us  proud  of  human  naturCp 
even  in  our  sorrow.  There  was  no  wild  rush  for  the  boats^ 
though  these  were  criminally  all  too  few  to  hold  even  half  the 
nimiber  aboard.  Women  and  chiTdren  wefe  everywhere  given 
the  preference,  and  of  these  the  large  majority  were  saved. 
Yet  the  total  loss  of  life  was  over  1,500.  Those  who  pushed  oflf 
in  the  boats  saw  the  sinking  steamer  suddenly  rear  on  end» 
lifting  her  screws  hij^h  out  of  water.  Then  her  engines  exploded 
and  she  plunged  swiftly  into  the  depths. 


IX-T'J 


MODERN  NATIONS— SOUTH  AMERICA 
CHAPTER    XXV 

DISCOVERY  AND  SETTLEMENT 

^HAT  wonderful  continent  which  extends  southward  five 
thousand  miles  from  Panama,  is  to-day  divided  politi- 
cally among  ten  inde|)endent  republics,  leaving  only  one 
region,  the  Ciuianas,  subject  to  luiroi>ean  domination. 
We  coriimonly  speak  of  these  ten  republics  as  belonging 
to  "Spanish"  America:  Imt  while  tlie  Spaniards  dis- 
covereil  and  colonized  nine  of  llicse  repnblics,  the  tenth 
of  them.  IJrazil,  almost  etpialling  in  extent  tlie  combined  terri- 
tory of  all  the  rest,  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese. 

This  divided  origin,  which  has  left  its  mark  on  all  South 
American  history,  arose  from  the  ct'lcbratc<l  "Mnll"  or  grant 
of  Pope  Alexamler  \'I,  by  wiiicli  he  divided  the  unknown 
world  between  Spain  and  Porliigal.  Snmc  such  Papal  action 
i  was  needed,  because  the  daring  Portuguese  voyagers  had  traced 
the  whole  African  coast,  rounded  its  southern  cape  and  reached 
India.  Meanwhile  Columbus  had  discovered  for  Spain  the  new  world  of  the 
west.  So  Pope  Alexander,  lo  prevent  (piarrels  K'tween  the  two  eagerly  ex- 
ploring countries,  drew  an  imaginary  line  thmugh  the  midst  of  the  unknown 
ocean  and  declared  that  all  new  lands  cast  of  the  Hue  slmuld  lieiong  to  Portugal, 
those  on  the  west  to  Sjwin.  The  intent  of  this  grant  was  ti>  api>ortion  Africa 
to  one  and  America  to  the  other:  but  when  exploration  had  proceeded  further, 
it  was  found  that  a  large  i«>rtiiin  of  South  America  projected  to  the  east  of 
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the  Pope's  line.  So  this  eastern  portion,  the  coast  of  Brazil,  belonged  to  Portu- 
gal. And  from  the  coast  the  Portuguese  spread  back  through  all  the  vast 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  The  practical  result  of  this  Papal  division  was  to  direct 
Spanish  development  first  to  the  Atlantic  region  north  of  Brazil,  and  then  to 
the  western  or  Pacific  shore  of  South  America. 

Let  us  therefore  confine  our  attention  at  first  to  the  settlement  of  this 
northern  and  western  coast  region.  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage  to  America 
discovered  the  mainland  of  the  southern  continent  in  1498.  He  saw  first  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  which  lies  oflf  the  mouth  of  the  great  Orinoco  River ;  and 
beyond  the  high  mountainous  island  he  saw  low  plains  extending  far  to  the 
south  and  to  the  west.  These  were  the  mainland  of  the  present  state  of 
\''enezuela. 

Seeking  always  to  penetrate  farther  westward,  Columbus  followed  the  low 
ci^ast  in  that  direction  rather  than  southward.  He  saw  its  little  hills  rise  until 
they  swelled  into  mighty  mountains,  the  eastmost  ranges  of  the  might}'  Andes. 
But  he  found  no  civilizetl  pet^ple.  and  still  hoping  against  hope  to  discover  the 
mainland  of  Asia  and  its  wealthy  *'Indian"  kingdoms  he  turned  awaj-  from 
the  unprofitable  shore. 

The  next  year  came  a  fonner  follower  of  Columbus,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda, 
commanding  an  expedition  of  four  ships  and  having  with  him  as  master  pilot 
that  Amerigo  \*e>pucci  from  whose  maps  of  the  region  the  entire  continent 
came  to  be  callevl  America.  Ojeda  thought  he  saw  more  promise  in  this  land 
than  had  O^himbus.  so  he  aske^l  aiul  reoeivevl  tpm  his  king  a  grant  of  all  the 
woNicru  !uilt  of  the  rcv:iv^:i.  the  ooai^t  ^-f  :h.e  Cari'^'-can  Sea  extending  west  to 
l\m;una.  l\ii\la  oiulcavorcvl.  hwi  wii!::i:t  sv.coe??,  to  colonize  his  domain. 
It  was  wholly  ;::ih.ko  tl'.o  bcav.ritV.l  a'/.v!  se:T::-o:vi'.:zeJ  lands  afterward  dis- 
v\nc!\\!  \:\  Mc\iv.\^  a:\I  IVr::.  Hero  a!.^::^:  i!:e  Cari:»lH.\in  coast  there  was  onlv 
iiopiv*  iii!ii:!o  i:::MM:ov:  by  caniv.':\f.  <avac:o>  w  ;:.^  loug^ht  with  poisoned  arrows. 
IV\c!n  ,;:k1  r-cvoc  l:\!ia::s  J.ostrovcvi  :r.os:  ;:  :>.e  Spaniards.  Their  first  towns 
jviiNhcv!  w!\^V.y. 

No:  a:r.v^:i5:  I'^'Cv'a's  w-!.-.  a*\:  :*or  io  :  \*  ■,ver>  were  :w:-  whom  history  will 
!u»i  iv^'.c^''.  ^^-.'.h-.M  ar.v!  r-..-avr.\  :\.'.'  .;.  ■•.•..■  ;  :-o  :  -e  -'f  Ojeda's  parties  a> 
a  iiu". 0  /.vl\ v:*:'.'.-.\:-.  ''•..!•  V;;  •■*.  a  v.\'.>k  :^  csoa-c  •;•.:::: >!':::e:u  for  debt.  In  the 
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mAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

(He  Pledges  Himself  to  Universal  Service,  and  Summons  All  Citlsans  to  Aid  Him 

with   Their   Good   Faith) 

From  a  photograph 


THOMAS  WOODROW  WIKSON,  the  twenty-seventh 
man  to  hold  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
wa.s  formally  inaugurated  at  Washington  on  March  4» 
1913.  The  (M»rc*niony  t(X)k  place  in  the  oi)en  air  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol  building.  The  oatli  of  office  was  administered 
by  th<*  (.hief  Justice  of  the  Suprt^me  C'ourt,  Justice  Whiter 
while  by  Wilson's  side  stoo<l  the  outgoing  President,  Mr.  Taft» 
and  all  the  chief  offitrials  of  the  country.  After  the  ceremonyi 
as  hasbec^ime  customary,  the  new  President  made  an  addras 
to  the  multitude  telling  what  his  policies  would  be»  what  couiae 
he  planned  to  follow. 

•He  said,  in  closing:  **  We  know  our  task  to  be  no  mere  task 
of  i)olitics,  but  a  task  which  shall  searc^h  us  through  and  through,- 
whether  we  l>e  Jiblc  to  understand  our  time  and  the  need  of  our 
people,  whether  we  be  indeed  their  sjjokesmen  and  interpreters, 
whether  we  have  the  pure  heart  to  c»omprehend  and  the  rectified 
will  to  choose  our  high  course  of  action. 

"This  is  not  a  day  of  Iriuinph;  it  is  a  d«ay  of  dedication. 
Here  muster,  not  the  forces  of  party,  l)ut  the  forces  of  humanity. 
Men's  hearts  wait  u|H)ii  us;  men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance; 
men's  liopcs  call  ufxm  us  to  say  what  we  will  do.  Who  shall 
live  up  to  the  great  trust?  Who  dares  fail  to  try?  I  summon 
all  honest  men,  all  patriotic,  all  forward-looking  men,  to  my  side. 
Ciod  helping  me,  I  will  not  fail  them,  if  they  will  but  counsel 
and  sustain  nic!" 
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SOUTH  AMERICA'S  EXPLORERS 

iPDrtralta  of  tha  Man  Who  Tracad  tha  OutUna  of  tba  Saulbsrn  CantlnaBt) 
Prepared  tipeciatly  for  the  pretent  vork 

THE  story  of  South  America  was  in  its  beginoingB  closely 
linked  witli  that  of  our  more  northern  continent.  Co- 
lumbus, the  first  great  discoverer,  never  reached  the 
actual  mainland  of  North  America;  but  he  did  on  his  third 
voyage  touch  the  coast  of  South  America  not  far  from  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  Iiidei-^l,  lie  gave  this  huge  island  its  name 
and  sailed  westward  from  it  along  much  oJ!  the  coast  now 
known  as  Venezuela. 

After  Columbus  eame  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  saw  and 
mapped  out  tht  coast  from  northern  Brnz-il  almost  to  Panama. 
Then  came  Balboa,  eiitssiiig  the  Isthmns  of  Panama,  Cortes 
and  Pizarro  con(iuerin^  the  inland  regions  north  and  south, 
and  then  Sebastian  C'abul,  already  famed  for  his  explorationa 
of  Norlli  Americji.  e."cplored  the  far  southern  regions  of  the 
present  Argeitliiie  Kepublic. 

Of  somewhat  wider  purpose  than  these,  seeking  a  more 
distant  goal,  were  Magellan  ami  Drake.  Magellan  was  the 
lii-st  explorer  who  succeedwl  in  passing  the  new  continent  and 
Ko  bringing  his  ships  all  around  the  world.  He  himself  died 
during  his  astonishing  voyage,  but  one  of  his  little  cockle- 
shell hoats  got  all  the  way  around  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as 
Amcrion,  and  so  reached  back  to  Spain.  Drake  was  tlie  first 
Knglishman  to  break  in  on  the  Spanish  supremacy  over  South 
Aiiieiiea.  Jle  duplicated  Maiicllan's  feat,  or  rather  he 
iicbii'Vi'd  a  vrt  liitrdiT  task:  fur  he  went  as  an  ouemy,  fighting 
lii<  way  tbroiii:!i  all  Spjiiii's  walci-s  and  past  all  Spain's  na- 
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South  America — The  Conquest  of  Peru  1697 

Had  Atahualpa  been  dead,  his  people  might  have  risen  in  a  mass  to  avenge 
him ;  but  as  a  prisoner  he  could  still  command  them,  and  so  Pizarro  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  distracted  empire.  He  began  negotiations  with  the 
previous  emperor,  whom  Atahualpa  had  defeated  and  captured.  But  on 
learning  of  this,  Atahualpa  had  his  rival  slain.  He  then  offered  to  pay  an 
enormous  ransom  in  gold  for  his  own  release.  Pizarro  accepted  the  ransom, 
and  it  made  him  and  all  his  followers  rich  for  life.  The  moment  it  was  paid 
he,  by  a  farcical  court  of  law,  tried  Atahualpa  for  having  murdered  his  elder 
brother.  Atahualpa  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed.  This  led  the 
southern  Peruvians,  the  men  of  Cuzco,  to  regard  Pizarro  as  their  champion 
against  the  usurper.  They  joined  his  armies  and  aided  him  in  conquering  the 
Quitans.     Thus  Inca  fought  Inca;  and  the  Spaniards  gained  everything. 

For  eight  years  Pizarro  ruled  over  the  empire  he  had  won.  He  built  him- 
self a  new  city,  Lima,  to  be  the  capital  of  it  all.  He  sent  immeasurable  wealth 
to  Spain,  and  drew  to  his  aid  from  Panama  thousands  of  adventurers.  Indeed 
Panama  became  chiefly  important  as  the  port  for  Peru.  The  Peruvians  were 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  each  of  Pizarro's  early  followers  was  made  lord  of  a 
vast  estate,  rolling  in  wealth  and  ruling  over  thousands  of  slaves.  Never  else- 
where was  such  mad  riot  of  riches,  recklessness  and  cruelty. 

Soon  there  was  war  among  the  Spaniards  themselves.  Pizarro  had  a 
partner,  Almagro,  who  had  supplied  most  of  the  support  for  his  expeditions 
and  with  whom  he  had  agreed  to  divide  his  conquests.  He  apportioned  to 
Almagro  the  region  south  of  Cuzco,  the  coast  land  of  Chile — and  left  him  to 
conquer  it.  Almagro  set  out  with  an  army  to  win  his  empire,  but  found  that 
the  "land  of  gold*'  extended  no  farther  southward.  Chile  offered  nothing 
but  poor  folk  and  hard  fighting,  so  Almagro  and  his  men  returned  to  claim  a 
better  spoil.  They  came  with  hot  tempers  and  unsheathed  swords.  They 
stormed  Cuzco  and  made  prisoners  of  such  of  Pizarro's  men  as  were  garrison- 
ing it.    Civil  war  followed,  Almagro  was  defeated,  captured  and  strangled. 

His  followers  plotted  secretly  for  revenge,  and  one  day  in  1541,  twenty 
of  them  suddenly  attacked  Pizarro.  The  old  man,  who  must  have  been 
verging  on  seventy,  was  seated  in  his  palace  at  Lima  dining  with  his  friends, 
when  the  assassins  rushed  upon  him.  He  fought  desperately,  but  was  slain 
with  those  of  his  companions  who  attempted  to  defend  liini.  Thus  all  these 
four  who  had  aspired  to  be  rulers  of  Peru,  Atahualpa  and  Huascar,  Almagro 
and  Pizarro,  perished  each  by  violence,  amid  the  thousands  and  thousands 
whom  they  caused  to  be  slain. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  court  was  sending  out  new  men  to  soften  the  rule 
of  the  savage  "conquerors."  The  celebrated  "apostle  of  the  Indians,''  Las 
Casas,  had  roused  all  Spain  by  his  protests  against  the  cruelties  to  the  con- 


1698  The  Story  of  the  Greatest  Nations 

quered.  Queen  Isabella  had  first  sent  forth  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of 
uplifting  the  Indians  and  teaching  them  Christianity.  Instead  of  this  they 
were  being  exterminated.  Each  Spanish  lord  in  Peru  was  driving  his  slaves 
to  the  exhaustive  labor  of  the  mines  for  silver  and  gold,  and  the  unfortunates 
perished  by  thousands.  So  a  new  governor  came  to  Peru  in  1544  with  the 
noted  "New  Laws/'  which  did  not  forbid  slavery  but  attempted  the  impossible 
task  of  making  it  kindly  instead  of  cruel. 

Facing  this  reduction  of  their  powers,  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  appealed  to 
the  strongest,  man  among  them,  to  lead  them  in  resistance.  This  new  chieftain 
was  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  younger  brother  of  the  conqueror,  and  probably  the 
best  fighter  among  all  those  wild  blades  of  the  time.  Gathering  his  men, 
Gonzalo  declared  himself  governor  of  Peru,  made  war  upon  the  royal  gover- 
nor and  defeated  him,  suppressed  the  "New  Laws,"  and  for  three  years  niled 
Peru.  His  adherents  urged  him  to  declare  himself  an  independent  king.  They 
were  beyond  Spain's  reach  and  could  defy  her  power. 

This  final  step  of  independence,  Gonzalo  refused  to  take.  Instead  he 
sought  to  make  terms  with  the  next  governor  sent  out.  But  these  failed,  his 
followers  deserted  him  one  by  one ;  and  when  he  gathered  the  remnant  for  a 
last  defiant  battle,  many  abandoned  him  in  the  very  presence  of  the  enemy. 
So  he  had  no  choice  but  to  kneel  himself  and  ask- forgiveness.  He  was  promptly 
executed  (1544). 

So  ended  the  rule  of  the  first  conquerors  in  Peru.  The  new  governor 
punished  all  the  supporters  of  the  Pizarros.  Many  were  executed,  many  tor- 
tured. Most  of  them  lost  their  vast  estates,  which  were  conferred  on  the  new 
set  of  Spaniards,  mere  creatures  of  the  court,  who  now  flocked  like  jackals 
to  feed  on  the  prey  which  the  fierce  wolves  had  dragged  down  for  them. 

While  Peru  was  thus  being  conquered  and  its  unhappy  natives  trampled 
almost  to  nothing  beneath  the  heels  of  the  warring  Spaniards,  the  more 
barbarous  Indians  of  the  northern  coast  were  suffering  an  equally  tragic  fate. 
The  first  Spanish  settlers  in  Cuba  and  the  other  islands  had  found  gold,  though 
in  no  such  quantities  as  rewarded  Pizarro.  They  had  needed  slaves  to  work 
their  mines  and  plantations ;  and  when  they  had  by  their  cruelties  exterminated 
the  island  Indians,  they  sent  repeated  expeditions  to  the  mainland  to  seize 
and  carry  away  the  Indians  there  as  slaves.  It  was  against  this  barbarity  even 
more  than  that  to  the  Peruvians,  that  the  priest  Las  .Casas  had  protested. 
Indeed  as  early  as  1508  he  himself  had  suggested  the  importation  of  negro 
slaves  from  Africa,  since  these  were  hardy  and  could  do  the  required  work, 
whereas  the  Indians  were  of  weaker  vitality  and  perished  under  it.  Thus 
gradually  the  negroes  supplanted  the  Indians  along  most  of  the  mainland  of 
the  Venezuelan  and  Colombian  coast. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
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South  Ammca — ^The  Search  for  £1  Dorado  1699 

In  Venezuela  a  permanent  settlement  was  founded  at  Cuman4  in  152O, 

^om^d  valuable  pearl  fisheries  were  discovered.    Then  the  Spanish  Emperor 

Charles  V,  in  1527,  granted  this  whole  Venezuelan  coast  to  his  bankers,  the 

^V^dsers,  a  German  family  of  Augsburg.     They  sent  a  German  governor, 

^Iftiger,  who  proved  quite  as  brutal  to  the  Indians  as  any  Spaniard  had  been. 

H«  built  the  town  of  Coro  and  thence  sent  expeditions  into  the  northern 

^Tides  to  steal  Indians  and  search  for  wealth. 

It  was  probably  in  Alfinger's  settlement  of  Coro  that  Europeans  first  began 
to  hear  those  celebrated  legends  of  El  Dorado  which  had  so  large  a  part  in 
shaping  the  history  of  northern  South  America.  The  Indians  told  of  a  mighty 
king  far  in  the  center  of  the  continent,  who  was  so  wealthy  that  his  entire 
body  was  covered  with  gold  dust.  Hence  arose  the  name,  El  Dorado,  which 
meant  at  first,  the  gilded  man,  but  came  gradually  to  apply  to  all  his  legendary 
domain,  the  golden  land. 

Looking  back  with  our  present  knowledge,  we  realize  that  these  legends 
probably  pointed  to  a  minor  chieftain  of  the  Colombian  mountains  near 
Bogota.  This  chief  held  a  weird  annual  ceremony,  at  which  he  powdered 
himself  with  gold  and  then  washed  off  the  precious  metal  in  a  sacred  lake. 
But  this  was  all  too  small  a  reality  to  content  the  eager  explprers  who,  by 
the  wonders  of  Cortez'  conquest  in  Mexico  and  that  of  Pizarro  in  Peru,  were 
led  to  accept  any  tale  however  extravagant.  So  Alfinger  continued  searching 
for  some  more  gorgeous  El  Dorado,  until  he  was  ambushed  by  the  Indians 
and  slain  somewhere  in  the  Venezuelan  forests. 

So,  too,  the  El  Dorado  legend  led  to  the  settling  of  Cartagena,  which  be- 
came the  chief  seaport  of  Colombia  and  the  center  of  Spanish  power  on  the 
Carribbean  Sea.  Cartagena  was  settled  by  Heredia  in  1533,  as  a  post  from 
which  to  push  forward  into  the  mountains  of  Colombia.  Here  he  soon  found 
the  wonderful  gold  mines  of  the  Cauca  valley,  which  make  Colombia  still  in 
our  own  day  one  of  the  important  gold-producing  countries  of  the  world. 
Heredia''s  followers  were  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  Pizarro,  but  each  of 
Heredia's  men  is  said  to  have  acquired  individually  the  greater  wealth. 

The  finder  of  the  real  Colombian  El  Dorado,  such  as  it  was,  was  Jimenez 
de  Quesada.  He  set  forth  from  Heredia's  settlements  on  the  Colombian  coast 
in  1537,  and  penetrated  the  Andes  by  way  of  the  great  Magdalena  River  until 
he  reached  the  highlands  where  Colombia's  capital,  Bogota,  now  stands.  Here 
Quesada  found  the  civilization  of  the  Chibcha  Indians,  which  was  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Incas.  He  had  lost  over  six  hundred  out  of  his  nine 
hundred  soldiers  in  fighting  his  way  up  the  Magdalena  River  to  the  Chibcha 
capital ;  but  once  he  reached  the  goal,  opposition  ceased,  and  he  rebuilt  and 
named  the  chief  Chibcha  city  as  Bogota  (1538). 


PIZARRO  DEFIES  THE  FATES 

ITlia  CalUnt  Lvitdet  RefuHS  la  AbBndan  HU  Southward    *dvan<«   anil   Cdb 
t„t  Voluntaen  to  Follow  Him) 

From  ■■  tmintinij  by  thr  Peruriiai  artitt,  J%um  Lheanp 

IN  th«  year  1524,  nearly  n  dwzen  years  aft<r  the  diseovery 
of  tJia  Pacific,  one  oF  Ihe  followers  of  Balboa,  Francisco 

Pizarro,  succeeded  in  getting  commnad  of  a  small  ship  of 
his  own  wherewith  t^  soareh  for  the  rumored  emjitre  of  the 
south  lands.  The  Hrst  expedition  failed;  for  Iwtwcen  Panama 
and  the  Inca  empire  of  Peru,  there  were  over  a  thousand  miles 
of  coastland  to  be  passed,  a  tropic,  fever-haunted  coast  of 
marshy  wilderuess. 

Nothing  dannt(;<l,  Pizarro  started  a  second  expedition. 
But  his  men,  as  they  approached  llie  Idph's  pow»r.  became 
terrified.  Pizarro  then  consented  to  send  hack  for  reinfopfic- 
nionls,  while  he  and  most  of  the  band  waited  and  Buffered  in 
the  fevered  inarBhes.  MTien  at  length  a  ship  readied  them, 
its  captain  had  imly  been  sent  (o  ri-seue  them  and  bring  thcai 
back.  Most  of  them  accepted  tJie  chance  and  abandoned  the 
seemingly  hopeless  expedition.  Then  it  was  that  Pizarro 
made  his  famous  sti-p  of  decision.  Vowing  that  he  himself 
would  never  turn  back  from  so  splendid  an  enterprise,  he 
drew  a  line  on  the  stind  with  hia  sword  and  summoned  all  true 
Spaoiards  to  cross  the  line  and  stand  by  him.  Thirteen  of 
hJ8  comrades  answered  his  appeal.  They  secured  fresh  sop-  - 
plies  after  many  months:  and  continninK  lo  sail  southward, 
they  at  last  reached  the  Inen's  land  and  beheld  its  wonderful 
wealth-  • 
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SSUKUTION  OF  THE  INCA  EMPEROR 

HaMTfo  D«stro7S  m  Danf«rous  PrUon«r) 
I  ^mmiimff  by  the  American  artist,  Alonzo  Chapp^U 


^^w^.Ai{KO.  having  established  the  existence  of  the  Inca  em- 
B^MiV.  renimed  to  Panama  and  journeyed  thence  to  Spain, 
^  \i  ^v  his  proofs  before  his  king.  He  received  a  general's 
•.iiiati^^oo  to  raise  forces  and  conquer  the  land  he  had  dis- 
A.«vit>u.  rheu  returning  to  Panama  he  set  out  for  the  third 
iiut^  >u  rh^  voyage  southward;  but  now  he  had  a  gallant 
.iioui:h  :2ct^'  army  at  his  back.  It  had  taken  him  eight  years 
A*  o*rr>"  hi*  great  enterprise  thus  far. 

Puarro  finally  reached  the  presence  of  the  Inca  emperor 
A:^tut(vi,  in  November  of  1532,  leading  a  force  of  about  a 
^utKt?v\i  men.  Atahualpa  received  the  Spaniards  as  guests  in 
>:s  v-iz^*  of  Cajamarca.  During  the  interview  they  suddenly 
Ni  '.^\:  huu  as  a  prisoner  and,  turning  upon  his  unarmed  fol- 
,.-^\^-Nj^  massacred  them  by  hundreds.  While  they  thus  held 
'.ixc  sAcr^nl  person  of  the  emperor,  they  were  able  in  his  name 
:.»  vVi«w«»^J  his  empire.  Seeing  their  eager  desire  for  gold. 
V::ihualp*^  oflVred  them  an  enormous  ransom.  Pizarro  agreed 
:o  his  terms,  hut  when  the  huge  mass  of  gold  was  actually  in 
f>^.  N;|>aniard\s  possession,  he  killed  his  captive  instead  of  free- 
:!!C  hi»^'  Atahualpa  was  accused  of  crimes  against  his  own 
ravV  *"^'  P"^  throu<rh  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  He  was  then 
s!rA«>fh**'  to  death  and  his  body  burned. 

Hv  this  tinn*  many  Spaniards  had  come  to  join  Pizarro. 
The  Wruvians  were  hopelessly  trampled  under  foot,  and  a 
rich  Spa»is^^  province  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Inca 
ompirt*. 
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jie  Indians  were  gradually  reduced  to  slavery.  Thus  b^;an  the  modem  state  . 
if  jE'araguay.  *  When  Irak  died  more  than  twenty  years  later  his  horde  of 
ril<3L  adventurers  had  become  permanently  established  as  an  American  farming 
ris1:ocracy  who  wedded  among  the  Indians  and  brought  up  a  half-breed  nation 
f  tlieir  own.  A  party  from  among  these  men  resettled  abandoned  Buenos 
Lix~es  in  1580,  and  there  united  with  new  settlers  and  officials  who  had  come 
»ut:    from  Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  Portuguese,  stimulated  by  these  efforts  at  Spanish  settle- 

cient  in  the  south,  had  resolved  to  colonize  and  take  firm  possession  of  their 

litlierto  neglected  territory  of  Brazil.     A  colonizing,  as  distinct  from  an 

%  expedition  was  sent  out  under  Martin  da  Souza  and  landed  near  the 

city  of  Santos  in  1532.    The  colonists  did  not  find  the  land  quite 

anpty.    French  merchant  vessels  seeking  brazil  wood  were  already  common 

MX   the  coast;  da  Souza  seized  three  of  them  on  his  voyage.    Also  there  had 

:>een  Portuguese  deserters  from  earlier  ships,  who  having  fled  to  the  Indians 

d'welt  among  them  as  friends  or  even  as  chiefs.     Such  a  deserter,  Joao 

Rajnalho,   lived  near  Santos  surrounded  by  a  thriving  settlement  of  his 

o^wn  half-Indian  descendants.    Indeed,  Ramalho  claimed,  and  some  Portuguese 

have  believed  him,  that  he  had  landed  in  the  country  before  Cabral  and  even 

before  the  discovery  by  Columbus.    Ramalho  guided  the  colonists  from  the 

coast  to  the  delightful  region  behind  the  neighboring  mountains ;  and  there  they, 

founded  the  colony  of  St.  Paul  or  Sao  Paulo.    They  united  freely  with  the 

Indians,  and  in  course  of  years  became  what  was  really  a  new  and  separate 

race,  the  "Paulistas,"  the  people  of  southern  Brazil.    Part  Indian,  but  mainly 

Portuguese,  and  combining  apparently  the  strongest  qualities  of  both,  these 

Paulistas  are  in  many  ways  the  most  noteworthy  people  of  South  America. 

Another  important  Portuguese  settlement  much  further  north  was  made  in 
1535  at  Pemambuco  by  Duarte  Coelho.  He  was  a  sturdy  old  soldier  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  building  up  a  prosperous  colony,  of  which  he  was  the  guide 
and  patriarch.  His  people  became  sugar  planters,  and  gradually  Brazil  grew 
to  be  the  chief  sugar  country  of  the  world.  Pemambuco  was  the  center  of  the 
sugar  trade,  so  that  all  its  colonists  grew  rich.  Coelho  made  friends  with 
the  Indians,  and  to  prevent  his  followers  from  enslaving  them  encouraged  the 
importation  of  negro  slaves.  These  were  so  easily  transported  from  Africa 
and  thrived  so  in  their  new  environment,  that  soon  in  northern  Brazil  negroes 
were  more  numerous  than  either  Indians  or  whites. 

Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  government  resolved  to  take  formal  military 
control  of  this  now  thriving  land  of  Brazil.  In  1549  a  powerful  expedition 
was  sent  out,  carrying  many  colonists  and  over  three  hundred  officials  to  govern 
the  country  under  its  first  governor-general,  Thomas  de  Souza.    Souza  built 
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and  fortified  the  city  of  Bahia  to  be  his  capital ;  and  Bahia  and  Pemambuco 
long  remained  the  chief  cities  of  Brazil. 

With  this  expedition  of  1549  there  came  also  into  South  America,  as  a 
new  and  most  important  factor  in  its  development,  the  Jesuits.  The  Portu- 
guese king,  John  III,  believed  devoutly  in  his  duty  to  convey  Christianity  to 
these  new  worlds.  Hence  to  the  new  Portuguese  settlements  in  Asia  he  sent 
out  the  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary  St.  Francis  Xavier;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  dispatched  to  Brazil  the  Jesuit  Nobrega  with  several  assistants. 

These  devoted  missionaries,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  traveled  forth 
unprotected  into  the  wilderness.  They  reached  the  Indians  of  the  interior, 
taught  and  civilized  them  and  gathered  them  into  settlements,  forming  over 
vast  regions  a  quiet,  earnest  farming  community,  under  a  government  which 
wa3  probably  the  most  peaceful  and  gentle  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

During  all  these  early  days  of  colonization  in  Spanish  America,  the  might 
of  Spain  in  Europe  had  been  sufficient  to  keep  off  intruders  from  her  colonies, 
and  leave  her  adventurers  with  no  foe  to  fight  except  the  Indians.  Portugal 
was  not  able  thus  to  shelter  Brazil.  We  have  already  seen  how  French  ships 
hovered  along  the  coast  from  the  very  beginning;  and  soon  the  French  au- 
thorities, defying  the  claims  of  Portugal,  resolved  to  form  a  settlement  of  their 
own.  The  site  they  selected  was  that  of  the  present  Brazilian  capital,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Here  in  1555  they  planted  a  colony.  The  colonists  were  mainly 
Huguenots  or  Protestants,  and  their  chief  supporter  in  France  was  the  great 
Huguenot  leader  Coligni,  who  also  aided  the  disastrous  Huguenot  attempt  to 
settle  Florida. 

After  several  years  of  struggle  the  French  were  finally  expelled  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  the  Portuguese  took  possession  of  the  town.  They  had  now 
four  notable  cities  along  the  coast,  Pernambuco,  the  most  northern  and  the 
wealthiest,  Bahia,  the  official  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  best  harbor  and  the 
most  strongly  fortified,  and  Santos  far  to  the  south,  the  port  of  the  Paulistas. 
Back  of  these,  stretched  the  vast  plains  and  valleys  of  southern  Brazil  inhabited 
as  yet  only  by  the  Jesuits  with  their  idyllic  settlements  of  peaceful  Indians. 

In  the  year  1 580  there  came  upon  Brazil  a  most  important  political  change. 
Portugal,  exhausted  by  a  century  of  tremendous  effort,  drained  of  her  best 
blood  by  fiercest  war  and  widest  colonization,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain.  Brazil  passed  with  the  parent  country  into  Spanish  hands.  There 
was  no  conquest  of  Brazil ;  there  was  simply  a  change  of  kings,  and  most  of 
the  former  officials  remained  in  power.  Yet  the  change  meant  much  to  Brazil, 
because  it  relieved  her  of  the  danger  of  war  with  the  Spanish  colonies  grow- 
ing up  around  her.  It  also  made  the  question  of  her  boundaries  seem  for  the 
moment  unimportant.    Hitherto  Brazil  had  been  restricted  to  the  region  east 
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FOUNDING  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 

(Mandsu  Encta  tk>  Spaniih  Standard  In  Ui*  Fu  South} 
From  a  painliag  by  the  Argtnlint  artUl,  Moreno  Carbontro 

THE  existence  of  the  Inea  empire  led  not  only  to  Spain's 
conquest  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  also  to  her  colomziog 
the  Argentine  region,  the  southern  end  of  America's 
Atlantic  shore.  When  the  explorers  of  this  southern  coast 
heard  from  the  Indians  tales  of  the  rich  and  civilized  people 
far  inland,  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  stories  referred 
to  the  Tnca  empire  which  they  had  reached  from  the  other 
direction.  They  had  found  and  conquered  Mexico  and  Pern; 
they  hoped  now  to  reach  a  third  source  of  immeasurable 
wealth.  So  in  1535  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  expeditions 
thus  sent  out  by  Spain  landed  in  Argentine.  It  consisted, 
of  three  thousand  well-armed  men  commanded  by  Pedro  de 
Mendoza.  He  erected  a  pillar  carved  with  the  arms  of  Spain, 
and  toot  formal  possession  of  the  region.  Then  his  men  built 
for  themselves  a  shelter  and  depot  for  supplies;  and  from 
the  charming  climate  they  named  the  spot  Good  Airs  or 
Buenos  Aires. 

Prom  this  town,  the  future  metropolis  of  the  south,  Men- 
doza led  his  eager  army  inland  in  the  brave  search  for  the  un- 
known kingdom.  He  never  found  it.  One  by  one  his  soldiers 
perished  in  the  mighty  wilderness,  as  did  be  himself.  A  few 
sturdy  survivors  struggled  back  to  the  river  valley.  Here  in 
despair  of  ever  finding  their  way  back  to  Spain,  and  perhaps 
in  love  with  the  freedom  and  ease  of  life  in  this  delightful 
region,  they  built  themselves  a  settlement  far  up  the  La  Plata 
River.    Thus  betran  the  Spanish  occupancy  of  the  south. 
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of  that  old  Papal  dividing  line  betwixt  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Now  Brazil  spread  naturally  out  to  the  westward,  and  gradually  assumed  her 
present  enormous  breadth.  Her  colonists  took  possession  also  of  the  Amazon. 
Never  before  had  they  ventured  north  of  Cape  St.  Roque.  But  now  Pemam- 
buco  planters  seized  Indian  slaves  from  the  regions  in  the  north.  This  brought 
on  Indiaji  wars,  more  expeditions.  Another  French  Huguenot  colony  was 
planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  in  1612.  The  Brazilians  assailed  and  cap- 
tured it,  and  in  1616  to  prevent  further  intrusion  built  the  settlement  of  Para 
in  the  Amazon  region.  This  district  was  largely  settled  by  Portuguese  immi- 
grants from  the  Azores  Islands.  And  to-day  these  Amazonians  represent  much 
of  what  is  best  in  Portuguese  life  and  literature.  They  are  said  to  speak  better 
Portuguese  than  is  heard  in  Lisbon,  just  as  the  Spanish  of  Bogota  and  Lima  is 
purer  than  that  of  Madrid. 

While  Brazil  was  thus  prospering,  Argentine  in  the  far  south  remained  the 
poorest  of  the  South  American  colonies.  Spain  measured  the  worth  of  all 
things  American  only  by  the  wealth  that  each  sent  home  to  Spain,  and  Argen- 
tine had  never  produced  wealth.  Instead  it  soon  threatened  to  reduce  the 
golden  tribute  from  the  rich  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  was  because 
Spain's  policy  was  one  of  monopoly.  The  colonies  were  not  allowed  to  trade 
with  one  another;  they  must  purchase  all  their  supplies  from  Spain.  The 
cheapest  mercantile  route  to  Peru  and  Chile  would  have  been  by  way  of  Argen- 
tine, and  across  the  Andes;  but  the  Spanish  government  could  not  have  con- 
trolled that  broad  route  to  exact  its  tribute.  Hence  it  commanded  that  all 
goods  for  the  west  coast  and  even  those  for  Argentine  itself  must  go  by  way  of 
Panama.  By  this  route  goods  cost  tremendously  for  transportation  and  were 
sold  to  the  Peruvians  at  enormous  prices.  Naturally  a  smuggling  trade  sprang 
up  by.  way  of  Argentine,  and  its  inhabitants  reaped  rich  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spanish  government. 

Soon  the  settlements  from  Peru  and  Chile  overflowed  the  Andes  and  began 
to  spread  down  the  mountains'  eastern  slopes  toward  the  Plata  river  system. 
The  smuggling  thus  grew  easier  and  more  profitable,  and  the  government  more 
resolute  to  suppress  it.  Finally  all  communication  was  forbidden  between 
Argentine  and  the  mountain  settlements ;  and  no  ships  whatever  were  allowed 
to  land  on  the  Argentine  coasf.  Thus  Buenos  Aires  became  almost  wholly  a 
city  of  smugglers,  where  English  and  Dutch  ships  came  constantly  with  contra- 
band cargoes,  where  the  risks  of  trade  were  great,  but  so  were  profits,  and  where 
even  royal  governors  made  fortunes  out  of  the  traffic  they  were  supposed  to 
check.  Spain's  entire  dealing  with  her  South  American  colonies,  but  especially 
with  Argentine,  involved  an  economic  absurdity. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  GOLD  MINES 
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ALL  (if  Sontli  America  oxeppt  Brazil  was  settled  by  the 
Spanianls.  The  vast  Bra/.ilian  repion  became  a  Portu- 
truose  coUmy.  This  L-oiintry  had  no  civilized  ludians 
with  their  garnered  riches  ol'  afies  to  attract  plunderers.  It 
was  settled  by  colonists  drawn  thither  hy  its  delightful  cli- 
mate. The  settlers  soon  developed  two  sources  of  wealth. 
The  first  was  the  sugar  cane,  which  was  so  successfully  culti- 
vated that  Bi'azil  rapidly  became  the  chief  siigar-proditcing 
country  in  the  world.  Pernanibuco.  the  central  city  of  the 
8u«;ar  refhon,  became  the  home  of  an  ensy-liviii{r.  joyous 
"oreole"  race,  descendants  of  both  Portngnese  and  Indians. 

Still  greater  wealth  flowed  into  Brazil  frnm  the  discovery 
of  its  gold  deposits.  These  first  became  known  about  1693, 
and  miners  from  all  Kui-ope  Hocked  to  the  gold  fields.  Mainly, 
however,  these  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  native  Cre- 
oles, and  were  wfirked  hy.  negro  slaves.  The  negroes  had  been 
first  imported  from  Africa  to  work  on  the  sngar  plantations; 
now  they  were  set  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  methods  of  ex- 
tracting the  prei'ious  metal  were  crude  and  only  st'Ciired  the 
surface  gold;  but  presently  diamonds  were  also  discovered, 
and  soon  the  mineral  wealth  of  Brazil  rivalwl  that  of  which 
Spain  had  plundered  the  Inca  empire. 


TRB  PAUUST4S 


Chapter  XXVI 
TWO  CENTURIES  OF  STAGNATION 


Jj^OWARD  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  waning 
of  Spain's  power  in  Europe  left  her  unable  to  protect 
the  colonies  she  had  established.  Gradually  the  Span- 
ish-American cities  woke  to  the  fact  that  a  new  era  had 
beg:un,  that  they  must  defend  themselves  against  for- 
eign war-ships.  Fierce  sailors  from  every  nation,  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Dutch,  began  to  ravage  the  coasts. 
At  first  the  plundering  expeditions  were  conducted  by  cruel  and 
nuirderous  pirates,  the  notorious  "buccaneers."  These  were 
outlaws  of  many  races  who,  hiding  at  first  amid  the  .West 
Indies,  gradually  increased  in  numbers  until  they  possessed 
\vlioJe  fleets  of  vessels  and  fought  pitched  battles  against  the 
Spaniards.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  leaders  of  these  "buc- 
%  caneers"  was  Henry  Morgan,  who  was  afterward  welcomed 
and  honored  as  a  knight  in  England.  Their  most  noted  suc- 
cess was  Morgan's  capture  of  Panama  in  1671.  From  this,  the  treasure  city 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  pirates  gained  enormous  booty,  and  they  afterward  built 
ships  near  Panama  and  plundered  many  towns  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  Toward 
the  last  of  the  sixteen  hundreds,  however,  the  buccaneers'  confederacy  broke 
up  through  their  own  furious  quarrels;  and  though  piracy  continued  in  the 
Indies  for  another  century,  it  never  again  developed  to  the  strength  of 
open  war. 

Next  the  European  nations  began  to  attack  Spain's  colonies,  though  it  is 
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capttfferl  m  1630^  and  made  the  csqiital  of  Dmdi  BiaziL  Here  for  a  qqarter 
century  the  iJutdi  bore  rule;  and  Ae  ooitntry,  noder  their  more  libenl  gnid- 
ante,  pr/>»pered  at  never  before 

In  1640  there  came  a  change  sn  Europe.  Portngal,  after  satj  years  of 
Spanifth  ^mminn,  revolted  and  broke  loose  under  a  kn^  of  her  own.  What 
waft  left  of  the  Portugueie  power  in  Brazil,  the  southern  part  of  the  ooontry, 
was  also  seiiarated  from  Spain  by  the  same  movement  Thb  roused  tine  spixit 
of  the  mn'th  Hrazilians,  and  soon  they  hegsu^i  to  struggle  against  their  Dutch 
masters.  They  had  fought  before,  but  had  been  crushed.  Now  they  were 
Irftterly  determined  to  struggle  to  the  end 

Tliis  was  the  earliest  succe^ful  war  for  independence  in  all  America.  Its 
chief  hero  was  Jr>So  (John)  Fernando  Vieira,  a  wealthy  Pemambucan  mer- 
chant of  mulatto  birth.  Brazilians  call  him  the  Washington  of  thdr  country, 
lie  ap|N;nled  to  Portugal  for  aid;  but  its  new  king  dared  not  fight  the  Dutch. 
Vicira  then  ai)pealed  to  Bahia ;  and  receiving  some  small  supply  of  weapons 
from  there,  he  took  the  field  in  1645.  His  first  battle  was  like  that  of  Bunker 
1  nil  in  North  America.  A  thousand  Dutch  troops  marched  against  him,  when 
he  had  only  three  hundred  men  armed  with  mulcts.  But  his  other  followers 
fought  fiercely  with  rude  spears;  and  the  Dutch,  after  losing  nearly  half  their 
force,  reterated  to  Pernambuco.  The  other  Brazilians  had  stood  aside,  regard- 
ing revolt  as  utterly  hopless.  But  at  Vieira's  success  they  flew  to  join  hinn. 
There  was  a  long  guerilla  warfare,  then  a  decisive  Brazilian  victory  against 
suttcrlor  iuuul)er»  nt  (luararapes  in  1648.  ''On  that  day/'  says  a  Brazilian 
hiHtorinn,  "our  nation  was  iM^rn/* 

Aftrr  that  the  Dutch  held  only  a  few  coast  cities  against  the  patriots. 
Holland  euKHKed  in  dis^istnnis  war  with  England  and  had  no  resources  to 
H|K»ro  for  Hra*il.  In  i(i55  Vicira  exiiellal  the  Dutch  from  Pemambuco,  their 
laHt  HtronKl)old;  and  Mra/il  rcsmneil  a  nominal  allegiance  to  Portugal,  but  an 
nlleKianiT  which  lK^\ulsc  i^f  Portuijuese  weakness  was  almost  equivalent  to 
indc|HMulciur. 

While  the  war  with  the  Dutch  was  thus  des<.)Iating  northern  Brazil,  a  stnig- 
Ule  et]\iidly  in)|Hntaut  in  its  influence  on  the  future  of  America  was  taking 
place  in  the  s\M\tlK  a  warfare  less  s|>ectacular  but  far  more  deadly.  This  was 
the  \\MUlict  of  the  lialf-hree\!  Taulistas*  the  earliest  Portuguese  colonists,  with 
the  Indian  euq>iiY  of  the  Jesuits,  You  will  recall  the  work  which  the  Jesuits 
\\A\\  vK»ne  in  civilirinji  tlte  Indians  of  the  central  plains  and  establishing  them 
iu  !*eUle\l  v\Mnn\nnities  v^f  tanners,  ixMoe-loving.  and  wholly  obedient  to  the 
Jesuit  tnle.  1\m"  svnne  ieas\M\  the  raulistus  hate^l  these  Indian  communities 
tiKVit  luttevlv,  anvl  attackevl  tlient  with  nuirvlervnis  furv.    Doubtless  the  fend 

m 

sxjkxxt\{  thrvHi^h  the  l\iurist4S  sei^in^  expeditions  to  seize  the  Indians  for 
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VON  HUMBOLDT  ON  THE  ORINOCO 

EnplonT  RaTiaU  ts  Europ*  th*  Wondari  af  South . 
ninting  by  Iht  Oerman  artiit,  Edicard  Bnder 


TIIK  Kiiroppun  name  best  known  to  South  AmericailB,-£he 
Hum  inik'cd  wlio  taught  Europe  to  know  Sooth  Amer- 
ica, was  Alexander  von  IluinbolcU.  This  celebrated 
(ii'Vinan  suicntist  and  explorer  eame  to  the  new  world  in  1799, 
and  spent  nearly  five  years  in  travelino:  through  its  wilderness. 
With  a  sinnle  seientifie  eomrade,  the  French  botanist  Bon- 
pliind.  von  Iluniboldt  exjilored  the  Orinoco  valley.  He  traced 
the  vast  river  to  the  point  of  ilS  strange  inland  interchange 
of  wattTs  with  the  Auinzon.  a  river  system  which  makes  Gni- 
nna  and  mueh  of  the  snrronndiufr  countries  an  island. 

Von  Ilumholdt  and  hLs  eonirnde  then  explored  the  heights 
and  voleamx's  of  the  Andes,  and  searehetl  the  sources  of  the 
Ania/OH.  They  returned  to  P^urope  in  1804  with  an  enormoos 
aei'iuniilalimi  of  data  covering  almost  everj'  aspect  of  the 
geoi'i-jiphy,  fienlii^y  and  natural  historv  of  South  America. 
Von  Ili'-'ilioldt  then  spent  twenty  yeai-s  in  preparing  the  re- 
sults nf  his  stuiHiv  and  pivsentinjr  them  to  the  world.  He 
linally  L:roupe<l  all  his  Iraehinini  into  his  retnarkahle  work, 
"the  ( '(isiiios. "  The  pulilieation  of  tlie  franiered  knowledge 
of  iliis  •:i-fjil  si'i.'ulisl  not  only  made  the  wonders  of  the  new 
eoutiui'ut  known  lo  Kuropc.  but  also  established  on  a  new  basia 
almusl  all  lUiUi's  Miiiitilie  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Ihe  w.ol.l  ill  whii'b  we  live. 
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ives,  as  the  colonists  did  everywhere  in  South  America.  Among  the  Paulis- 
i,  however,  these  raids  became  expeditions  of  extermination.  The  Jesuits 
d  their  charges  were  soon  driven  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sao  Paulo ;  and 
;n  Paulist  bands  sought  them  out  in  other  regions. 

Some  of  these  ravaging  bands  traveled  for  years  through  the  center  of 

continent,    journeying  thousands  of  miles  in  search  of  Indian  settlements 
iestroy.    The  Jesuit  manuscripts  declare  that  in  the  quarter  century  follow- 

1614  a  few  hundred  PauHstas  thus  wiped  out  of  human  existence  three 
L  dred  thousand  Indians.  The  Jesuits  also  asserted  that  the  only  cause  for 
i  slaughter  lay  in  the  natural  evil  of  the  assailants  and  their  lust  for  blood. 
^  PauHstas  accomplished  their  purpose  of  driving  the  Jesuits  from  Brazil. 
^  main  strength  of  the  Jesuits'  Indian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  only  a 

of  their  Indian  communities  continued  to  exist,  occupying  a  part  of  what 
LOW  the  inland  country  of  Paraguay. 

lEqually  important  in  its  influence  on  the  future  of  South  America  was  the 
rovery  by  these  wandering  PauHstas  of  the  gold  mines  of  Brazil.  In  the 
mr  1693  ^  Paulist  rover  brought  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  some  remarkably  rich 
r^ets  of  gold.  The  mines  thus  revealed  proved  to  be  the  richest  the  world 
.  yet  known,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  rapidly  developed  into  the  chief  city  of 
"tuguese  America.  There  was  a  mad  rush  to  reach  the  gold  mines,  not 
►^  by  the  Brazilians  of  the  neighboring  coast  but  by  thousands  of  Europeans, 
i>  emigrated  to  America  on  receipt  of  the  wonderous  news.  Other  gold 
CDsits  were  afterward  discovered  in  Venezuela  and  Guiana.  In  Brazil  were 
rid  not  only  quantities  of  gold  but  also  of  diamonds;  and  soon  the  east 
St  in  its  production  of  precious  metals  and  gems  grew  to  outdo  the  ancient 
>ire  of  the  Incas. 

^Notwithstanding  this  new  mineral  development,  the  South  American  colonies 
^d  to  prosper  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  naval  raids  of  many 
^Dns  continued  to  lay  waste  the  coast  cities.     The  most  important  of  these 

the  capture  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  French  admiral  Trouin.  Some  of 
c^ountrymen  attempted  to  seize  and  plunder  the  city  in  1710,  but  were  over- 
ly ^  and  many  of  them  tortured  to  death  by  the  Portuguese.  So  the  next 
^  Trouin  came  on  an  expedition  of  revenge,  stormed  the  city,  rescued  the 
'^  iving  prisoners  of  the  former  attack,  and  exacted  an  enormous  ransom 
the  citizens,  besides  carrying  off  all  the  gold  that  had  been  brought  down 
the  mines. 

TTie  Venezuelan  and  Colombian  coasts  were  particularly  exposed  to  these 
^ges,  which  became  so  disastrous  that  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  early  part 
^lie  eighteenth  century  Venezuela  did  not  send  a  single  ship  to  Spain  for  a 
iod  of  fifteen  years.    The  Spaniards  attempted  to  meet  their  piratical  foes 
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by  forbidding  ships  to  sail  for  Spain  alone,  and  gathering  them  in  fleets.  Such 
a  fleet  convoyed  by  many  war  ships  set  forth  annually,  bearing  to  Spain  the 
treasures  of  America.  Yet  even  this  defense  was  not  always  sufficient.  Some- 
times a  storm  dispersed  the  fleet;  or  such  numbers  of  the  marauding  wolves 
gathered  on  its  flanks  as  to  detach  and  capture  whole  squadrons  of  it ;  or  else, 
as  in  Piet  Heyn*s  attack,  it  was  destroyed  entire. 

Internal  dissensions  also  shattered  the  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
More  and  more  the  home  government  ground  them  down,  gfiving  them  noth- 
ing, yet  exacting  everything.  A  steady  stream  of  churchmen  and  government 
officials  flowed  into  the  land  to  absorb  all  its  wealth.  Even  the  Americans  of 
pure  Spanish  birth,  "creoles"  as  they  were  called,  were  thrust  aside.  The 
chief  offices  were  all  reserved  for  the  needy  Spanish  courtiers  who  flocked  to 
America  knowing  nothing  and  caring  less  about  the  welfare  of  the  lands  they 
came  to  govern. 

Thus  there  grew  up  all  over  South  America  a  definite  system  of  "castes," 
consisting  of  five  classes.  Below  the  European  Spaniards  came  the  Creoles; 
then  the  mestizos  or  half-breeds,  who  formed  the  chief  strength  of  the  peoples. 
Below  these  came  the  negroes,  of  whom  a  few  were  free  but  most  were  slaves, 
valuable  property  and  therefore  well  cared  for.  Then  most  miserable  of  all 
came  the  Indians,  driven  to  exhaustive  labor,  beaten,  robbed,  starved  and  tor- 
tured to  death.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  once  civilized  Peruvians  fled 
in  despair  into  the  wilderness,  and  sank  back  to  a  life  of  utter  barbarism. 

There  were  many  revolts  against  the  governmental  tyranny.  Among  the 
most  noted  uprisings  was  that  of  the  Creoles  of  Venezuela  in  1749.  An  army 
of  six  thousand  determined  rebels  under  their  leader,  Leon,  dispersed  the  gov- 
ernment troops  and  besieged  Caracas,  the  capital.  The  royal  governor  yielded 
to  all  their  demands,  and  declared  the  excessive  taxes  abolished.  Then,  when 
everything  had  quieted  down,  he  seized  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  executed  them, 
and  restored  the  taxes.  A  similar  "Rebellion  of  the  Communes"  arose  in 
Colombia  in  1774,  and  was  similarly  suppressed. 

More  serious  still  was  the  hopeless  frenzied  uprising  of  the  Indians  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia  in  1780.  This  was  headed  by  the  Inca  chieftain  Tupac 
Amaru,  the  recognized  heir  of  the  ancient  Inca  sovereigns.  The  Spaniards 
had  conferred  on  Tupac  a  Spanish  title  of  nobility  as  a  marquis,  and  had 
allowed  him  extensive  estates ;  but  he  sacrificed  his  own  comfort  and  ultimately 
his  life  to  aid  his  ill-treated  people.  He  first  seized,  tried  by  a  court  of  his 
own,  and  executed  a  particularly  brutal  Spanish  official.  Then  he  appealed 
to  the  authorities  to  enforce  their  own  laws  and  protect  his  people  against  such 
hideous  beasts  as  the  man  he  had  exposed.  The  answer  of  the  Lima  govern- 
ment was  to  send  an  army  against  him.    He  defeated  it,  appealed  for  justice 
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ENGLAND  ATTACKS  ARGENTINE 

vTh*  Bfitiah  Chare*  Upote  Buanos  Aires  and  Win  a  Tamporarj  Sui 

From  a  fk€tch  made  at  the  time 


THE  one  great  chanire  which  has  stamped  the  history  of 
South  America  is  6er  breaking  away  from  Europe. 
This  was  made  pi^ssible  by  the  widespread  European 
wars  of  x\'.r  Napoleonic  era.  By  attacking  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Xapuleon  reduced  th(.>se  two  countries  to  such  weakness 
that  they  could  no  longer  hold  their  American  colonies  in  sub-* 
mission  t«*  their  tyranny.  ^loreover.  by  forcing  Spain  to  join 
him  in  his  woHd-wide  war  against  England.  Napoleon  ex- 
posed Spain's  colonies  to  the  assault  of  the  victorious  British 
fleets, 

England  made  only  one  serious  attempt  thus  to  conquer 
South  America.  In  1806  a  small  English  expedition  attacked 
Buenos  Aires,  the  eapitjil  of  the  far  south.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernor easily  *;urrendenMl  the  unready  city.  But  the  native 
ArLvntiniinis  were  tiieii  rallied  by  a  Spanish  general:  and 
they  hravily  stoi'iiied  an«l  rivaptured  their  capital,  making 
prisoners  of  thi-  entire  Kni:li<h  l\»ree.  A  second  and  far  more 
^•nwrrt'n]  British  ixju'ditii'ii  rauir  the  following  year  to  re- 
take the  eity.  TIiIn  f.iree.  ehari:iiiL'  b«»ldly  as  our  picture 
sh«nvs  thfiu.  ^eatt'Trii  the  ArL'eutiiiian  volunteers.  But  as 
the  Rri!oi>K  foULilii  !li«ir  way  towaril  the  heart  of  Buenos 
Airi's  tli'V  wii'i  iiM't  -iv  an  «'vei-iiu-reas;ni:  attack  from  everv 
side.  nn:il  iw  1' ml'tIi  ilirir  i:«/neral  eapitulated.  offering  to 
wit  1m] raw  ii>  tv.tive  exi^i  ilition  if  onlv  he  were  allowed  to 
::  i;V'']\  :..'.  :].'■  H'-::-v.N  ]..;».- aMy  .lut  '»f  tlie  hornets'  nest  into 

:»!".vj:-i.     Tlrii'-  KiiL:l;ind  abandoned  the  con- 
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MIRANDA  IN  PRISON 

■t  Martyr  a(  tti>  South  Xmarican  Wa 


RKALIZIX(!  IIr?  wfHkncsM  (if  Wpnin  a^itiiist  Napoltion,  all 
of  the  S|)iuiisli  pnlonit's  1».-Lmii  to  insist  on  governing 
themselves.  The  iiiiin  wliu  first  ruusetl  the  more  north- 
ern colonies  to  tlieir  war  for  in(ie|it'ii(leiiei;  was  (Joneral  Fran- 
eisco  Miranda".  He  was  a  native-born  Venezuelan  of  rank 
and  wealth.  He  went  to  Enroj>e  in  enrly  life  and  won  dis- 
tinction in  European  warfare.  He  fmifilit  also  in  our  Revolu- 
tion, lending  his  valned  aid  to  Wnsliineton.  Then  he  re- 
solved to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  lo  freeing  his  own 
native  land  from  the  jirim  and  ferocious  tyranny  of  Spain. 
Seeking  nut  nil  his  yimiijicr  emu  pat  riots  who  were  heinjr  edn- 


lated.  as  he  had  1 ii. 

youth  liis  ir..sp.-l  i.f  iii.l 

Ti.    I.SOli.  MiniTidM   I 

Wilh  aiil  I'roiii  biilh  Kii 

twiee  led  ail  ai'm.-<l  l\.r 


u  I-:nn>,K..  he  |.r 
■pe„d.-,u-.... 


,ehed  Id  their  fierv 


e  injt  yet  t 


iidy 


ti.  fie, 


aetixii  had  oouie. 
Ill  ;iii,l  I'nited  SlaIeK  vitlniileers  he 
1.  V.Ti.^/ii.'liL.  liiil.  hi.-^  e.mntrvnieu 
irlhini.  He  was  defeated,  and  had 
!iis  eouiitrymen  siim- 
Un-  llie  Ihii'd  time  he 
Iti  the  riid,  iH.wevei',  he  was  cap- 
iiid  lie  ended  his  life  in  the  solitude 
pi'iMiii.  Suutli  Aidi-riea  remembers 
L-  III-  Ihiiusariils  nf  martyrs  who  died 
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I  lliem. 
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The  English  were  fighting  Napoleon.  He  forced  feeble  Spain  into 
nee  with  him;  and  England,  the  "Mistress  of  the  Seas,"  attacked  the 
lish  colonies.  An  English  fleet  appeared  off  Buenos  Aires  in  1806  and 
ured  the  unready  city.  There  was  little  resistance,  the  cowardly  Spanish 
roy,  representative  of  the  imperial  power,  being  the  first  to  flee.  The  Eng- 
force  was,  however,  a  very  small  one;  and  the  Argentinians  gathering 
s  and  munitions  under  the  royal  general,  Liniers,  stormed  their  own 
tal  bravely.  After  hard  fighting  they  captured  both  the  city  and  the 
ding  force. 

Phis  was  the  real  beginning  of  Spanish  American  independence.  A  Spanish 
roy  had  fled  with  Spanish  troops,  and  the  native  Creoles  whom  he  aban- 
id  had  fought  for  their  own  homes  and  proved  their  military  power.  When 
Spanish  viceroy  marched  back  with  reinforcements  to  claim  the  credit  of 
victory  over  the  English,  the  town  council  of  Buenos  Aires  flatly  refused 
admission,  and  named  a  government  of  their  own  with  General  Liniers  as 
lilitary  head. 

5ome  such  vigorous  action  was  essential ;  for  the  English  had  sent  heavy 
Forcements  to  the  Argentine  region.  These,  finding  Buenos  Aires  once 
e  free  and  defiant,  seized  possession  of  Montevideo,  the  second  city  of  the 
i^lata  basin  and  now  the  capital  of  Uruguay.  Here  they  made  their  head- 
ters,  while  preparing  for  a  second  conquest  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  1807 
marched  against  the  Argentine  commander  with  six  thousand  seasoned 
iers.  Liniers  was  defeated  in  the  field,  but  when  the  British  pursued  his 
mating  forces  into  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires,  they  were  met  by  such  a 
erate  resistance  from  house  to  house,  that  after  losing  a  thousand  slain 
nearly  double  that  number  as  prisoners  they  agreed  to  a  truce.  They  with- 
^  not  only  from  the  triumphant  city  but  also  from  Montevideo  and  the 
e  La  Plata  region. 

Thus  for  over  two  years  Argentine  remained  under  the  rule  of  its  own 
)inted  chief,  Liniers.  During  those  years  political  excitement  ran  high, 
as  no  longer  clear  just  who  was  king  of  Spain  or  where  allegiance  might 
lue.  Two  parties  became  sharply  distinct  in  Buenos  Aires,  that  of  the 
tiish  foreigners,  who  wanted  to  restore  all  the  old  laws,  and  that  of  the 
ire  Creoles,  who  insisted  on  clinging  to  the  bit  of  liberty  they  had  gained, 
ers,  though  a  Spanish  official,  favored  the  natives  who  had  placed  him  in 
er.  The  Spaniards  plotted  to  expel  him  from  office,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
When  the  new  viceroy  arrived,  the  native  party  hesitated  to  accept  him  at 
but  he  won  their  favor  by  promising  liberal  laws,  and  thus  remained  in 
e  for  about  a  year.  Then  came  news  from  Spain  of  the  downfall  of  even 
temporary  government  there.    This  caused  the  complete  collapse  of  what 
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remained  of  the  Spanish  party.  The  viceroy  was  commanded  to  resign,  and  a 
mighty  armed  assembly  of  the  citizens  gathered  in  the  central  square  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  formed  a  government  of  their  own,  May  25,  1810.  From  this  day 
Argentine  reckons  her  independence,  though  the  self-appointed  government  of 
the  province  continued  for  some  years  to  rule  in  the  name  of  the  captured  King 
Ferdinand. 

The  Spanish  adherents  of  the  old  regfime  did  not  yield  wholly  without 
bloodshed.  A  "patriot''  army  marched  through  the  provinces  deposing 
Spanish-born  officials  and  substituting  Creoles.  At  the  university  city  of  Cor- 
doba the  resolute  General  Liniers  had  gathered  a  few  Spanish  troops,  and  he 
refused  to  bow  to  the  Creoles.  They  attacked  him,  overwhelmed  his  troops 
and,  forgetful  of  all  his  services,  executed  him  and  all  his  chief  officials  as 
traitors  to  Argentine.  That  was  the  first  tiny  battle  of  the  South  American 
war,  and  it  was  typical  of  the  bloody  cruelty  with  which  the  struggle  was 
fought  upon  both  sides. 

From  Cordoba  the  Argentine  troops  swept  on.  They  entered  Bolivia  and 
won  a  victory  over  the  royal  troops  there ;  they  dreamed  of  scaling  the  Andes 
and  assailing  the  strongholds  of  the  ancient  Spanish  authority  in  Peru.  Thus 
they  came  into  contact  with  the  man  who  did  most  of  all  toward  preserving 
America  for  Spain,  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Marshal  Abascal,  an  aged  general 
approaching  his  seventieth  year.  Without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  Abascal  sent 
his  Peruvian  troops  over  the  mountains  into  Bolivia;  and  at  Huaqui  (June, 
181 1 )  they  defeated  and  practically  annihilated  the  little  triumphal  army  of 
Argentine. 

The  overthrow  at  Huaqui  compelled  a  complete  readjustment  of  Argentine 
ideas.    Already  its  people  had  heard  of  risings  similar  to  their  own  among  the 
Creoles  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  of  Chile  and  Ecuador.    It  had  seemed  as 
though  all  South  America  was  to  be  allowed  to  assume  self-government  wi^^ 
scarce  a  blow.     But  here  was  real  warfare.     Death  confronted  them.    T^^ 
montains  of  Bolivia  were  lost  to  the  American  cause,  and  the  troops  of  Abascal 
were  marching  down  into  the  Argentine  plain.     The  Spanish  governor    ^^ 
Montevideo  also  defied  the  "patriots"  and  repulsed  their  assaults. 

Under  this  sterner  stress  the  lesser  men  among  the  Argentine  Creoles  shrat^*^ 
back,  and  their  real  leader  came  to  the  front,  the  patriot  Belgrano.    Thou0" 
utterly  untrained  in  arms,  a  statesman  instead  of  a  soldier,  Belgrano  accept^ 
the  dangerous  post  from  which  others  shrank.     Hurrying  north  to  meet  tl^^ 
advancing  royalist  army,  he  rallied  the  country  folk,  the  half  breed  "g^achos? 
wild  riders  of  the  plains,  to  aid  in  the  war  for  liberty.     No  one  believed  th^^ 
these  untrained  militia  could  make  any  serious  stand  against  the  regular  Span- 
ish troops.    But  at  the  battle  of  Tucuman  the  guachos  not  only  defeated  the 


VENEZUELAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(MJnnda  and  Bgllvar  Lnd  TlMlr  Follamn  In  SI|alD|  Um  DMlantlan) 

Frvm  the  offriiil  iMiinl!>i,i  !h  the  Vrnezmlaa  SlatthOM4 

0\  that  third  occHaioii  when  Mirauila  was  Bummoned  by 
hia  counlrynieii  to  lf.id  thein.  they  achieved  at  least  a 
temporary  iiidependenee.  Venezuela  was  in  fact  the 
first  of  the  Houth  Americiin  states  to  declare  its  complete 
separation  fn)ni  Sjiaiii.  News  of  the  absolute  helplesanesa  of 
Spain  under  Napoleon's  continued  attacks  led  the  people  of 
Cnracas,  tlie  Venezuelan  capital,  to  rise  and  expel  their  Span- 
ish governor  early  in  1810.  They  still  declared  allegiance  to 
Spain,  hut  when  Miranda  came  to  lead  them,  they  resolved 
oil  complete  indupcndenee.  An  enthusiastic  assembly  pro- 
elaiiiicd  this  on  July  5,  1811 :  and  each  meinbef  signed  the 
document  whieh  repudiated  Spanish  authority  forever.  Thtu 
Venezuela,  the  first  independent  stale  of  Soutli  America,  baa 
a  signed  "  Oee  la  ration  of  Independence"  much  like  our  own. 
Next  to  Miranda,  tiie  most  nutcwortliy  leader  of  thia  first 
South  American  ivpulilic  was  Simon  Holivar.  He  was  what 
Miranda  had  lioon  thirty  years  befori',  young,  wealthy,  infu- 
riated a<>aLnst  the  insolent  S[)aiiiar(ls.  and  utterly  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  He  wits  to  become  the  chief  leader  of 
that  cause,  the  imhmiitabic  tighter,  lieaten  again  and  again, 
but  always  nsin>;  to  new  ett'ort.  until  at  leugth  it  was  the 
military  yenius  of  Rolivai'  wliiyh  freed  all  South  America. 
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Peruvians  but  inflicted  such  losses  upon  them  that  the  remnant  of  the  army 
fled  back  to  Peru.  Abascal  thereafter  confined  his  warfare  to  the  mountains, 
where  the  hard-riding  guachos  were  at  a  disadvantage. 

At  this  juncture  a  new  leader  arose,  San  Martin,  the  most  noble  figure  in 

all  South  American  history.    He  was  a  creole  who  had  been  educated  in  Spain 

and  fought  there  with  distinction.    On  hearing  of  the  new  bom  freedom  of 

liis  native  land,  he  hastened  thither  and  soon  by  his  valor  and  success  rose  to 

l)e  the  commanding  general.     Even  Belgrano,  after  a  few  defeats,  gladly 

yielded  his  place  to  San  Martin.     With  the  keen  eye  of  a  practical  warrior 

5an  Martin  saw  at  once  that  he  could  never  drive  Abascal's  troops  from  the 

IBolivian  mountains.    And  with  the  broad  vision  of  a  statesman  he  conceived 

^he  plan  of  establishing  Argentine  freedom  by  freeing  all  South  America.    The 

^vay  to  conquer  Peru,  he  saw,  was  first  to  win  the  help  of  Chile,  and  then 

-sttack  Abascal  not  from  the  land  but  from  the  sea. 

In  Argentine  itself,  rival  politicians  fought  one  another  for  supremacy. 
San  Martin  refused  to  take  part  with  any  faction  and  only  asked  for  com- 
»iand  of  the  highlands  near  the  Chilean  frontier.  The  other  leaders  were  glad 
to  be  rid  of  this  possible  rival.  Chile  had  raised  the  standard  of  American 
freedom,  but  had  been  overpowered  by  Abascal  and  reduced  to  submission. 
At  any  moment  Peruvian  troops  might  attack  Argentine  from  that  direction. 
So  San  Martin  was  given  his  frontier  command.  There  he  spent  three  years 
training  his  men,  drilling  them  into  such  an  army  as  South  America  has  never 
elsewhere  seen. 

Meanwhile  the  new  ideas  of  American  self-government  were  spreading  like 
wildfire  through  all  Spanish  colonies.  Rebellion  against  Spain  was  no  new 
idea.  The  centuries  of  her  tyranny  had  seen  many  frenzied,  hopeless  revolts. 
The  American  and  French  revolutions  had  shown  how  a  people  might  rise  and 
conquer  kings.  The  celebrated  Venezuelan  patriot  Miranda  had  been  exiled 
to  Europe  many  years  before,  and  there  he  had  preached  to  the  young  Ameri- 
can students,  his  fellow  countrymen,  rousing  them  with  the  fire  of  his  patriotic 
zeal.  If  San  Martin  was  to  be  the  hero  of  South  American  freedom,  and 
Bolivar  its  most  spectacular  figure,  yet  Miranda  was  its  foster  father,  its  first 
great  martyr,  and  stands  with  the  other  two  in  the  central  splendor  of  its 
glory. 

Miranda  thought  the  time  for  action  had  come  in  1806,  when  Spain  first 
joined  Napoleon  against  England  and  the  English  fleet  seized  Buenos  Aires. 
He  promptly  seaired  English  aid  for  an  attempt  to  establish  independence  in 
Venezuela.  This  failed,  and  it  was  not  until  1809  that  the  news  of  Spain's 
complete  defeat  by  Napoleon  and  the  headless  condition  of  its  government 
encouraged  the  various  South  American  cities  to  declare  that  they  must,  like 
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Buenos  Aires,  govern  themselves,  at  least  while  the  Spanish  king  remained  a 
captive  in  Napoleon's  hands.  Under  this  pretext  the  native  Creoles,  wherever 
they  were  strong  enough,  ejected  their  Spanish  governors.  Then  the  Creole 
leaders  quarrelled  among  themselves,  just  as  they  did  in  Buenos  Aires;  but 
elsewhere  there  were  more  disastrous  results. 

Chief  of  the  revolts  north  of  Argentine  was  that  in  Venezuela.  Its  capital, 
Caracas,  was  the  first  city  to  reject  the  fiction  of  nominal  loyalty  to  the  captive 
king,  and  to  declare  for  complete  independence  (July  5,  181 1).  This  proclama- 
tion was  made  under  the  lead  of  Miranda,  whom  the  patriots  had  summoned 
home  from  exile  to  rule  his  country.  The  royal  troops  in  Venezuela  were  too 
few  to  ofler  effective  opposition ;  but  the  common  people  of  Venezuela  were  not 
yet  ready,  as  those  of  Argentine  had  been,  for  independence.  The  republican 
leaders  were  theorists,  philosophers,  disciples  of  Miranda.  They  did  not  ktiow 
how  to  draw  the  masses  to  their  standard.  A  vigorous  Spanish  officer,  Monta- 
verde,  was  able  to  enlist  many  Venezuelans  to  fight  against  the  republic,  and 
its  fate  was  already  dubious  when  it  was  crushed  by  an, appalling  natural 
calamity.  In  February,  1812,  an  earthquake  reduced  Caracas  and  several 
other  cities  to  ruins  and  killed  thousands  of  people.  Oddly  enough  this  earth- 
quake spread  its  desolation  only  over  the  regions  held  by  the  republicans.  To 
the  superstitious  Venezuelans  this  seemed  evidence  that  heaven  itself  declared 
against  these  visionaries  who  sought  to  reject  the  ancient  order  of  life.  The 
Spanish  leader  Montaverde  was  able  to  seize  Caracas  almost  unopposed. 
Miranda  was  made  prisoner  and  died  in  a  Spanish  dungeon. 

There  were  really  three  Venezuelan  rebellions.  The  first  perished  with  the 
earthquake  and  Miranda's  downfall.  Montaverde  treated  the  conquered  dis- 
tricts with  such  savagery  that  he  bred  a  second  revolt,  not  now  of  political 
adventurers  but  of  outraged  human  beings,  desperate  for  revenge.  Of  this 
revolt  Simon  Bolivar  was  the  chief  figure.  He  had  been  prominent  under 
Miranda  and  fled  at  the  great  teacher's  overthrow.  Colombia  was  at  the  time 
ruled  by  a  self-appointed  patriot  government,  or  rather  by  three  or  four  of 
them,  one  at  Cartagena,  another  at  Bogota,  and  others  in  other  cities  claiming 
each  to  act  for  the  whole  province.  Bolivar  offered  his  sword  to  the  Cartagena 
government,  was  given  a  command,  and  after  several  small  successes  suddenly 
led  a  force  of  six  hundred  men  from  Colombia  back  into  his  native  Venezuela 
to  rescue  it  from  the  cruelty  of  the  royalists  (1813). 

This  campaign  of  Bolivar's  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history. 
His  men  performed  incredible  exploits.  They  won  repeated  victories  over 
armies  far  outnumbering  them ;  they  gathered  recruits  as  they  advanced ;  the 
other  sections  of  Venezuela  rose  eagerly  to  join  them.  Bolivar  entered  Caracas 
in  triumph,  and  was  proclaimed  "liberator*'  and  dictator  of  his  country. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  OF  CARACAS 


Boiiw  Facm  tiM  Downfall  of  HU  HopM- 
From  a  draviho  6y  *hf  .{mfri^nm  artist,  !!'■.  A.  Mackap 


AT  first  th^  VezirrzU'.-Ijin  uprising  led  by  Miranda  and 
B'.'l  1  va r.  ia'A^'l.  T h »-  rn a '►^  •  •  f  na t i ves  were  not  yet  ready 
:•»  siicrifir:»-  ^h-ir  l:v»-s  i-:  indrpendt^nee.  Many  of  them 
so  comj»let»-ly  !ii:'»iin«J^!Nt.MH|  th»-  j.-miilition  of  affairs  that  they 
aid^d  thf-  Spanish  frt::.i!iand*-rs  in  riu'htiniir  ai^ainst  the  patriots. 
Thus  th»!»r  uH<»  i^-nUy  a  ••ivil  war.  In  the  midst  of  this  came 
a  conviijsi'jn  ol  nature  \\ii:«:h  i*iiiiipli^t»-ly  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  patriotic-  fiarty.  ijn  Maivh  -^i.  1>12.  a  terrible  earth- 
quake reduced  the  eapital  eity  nf  I  "araeas  to  ruins,  killing 
twehv  thousand  of  its  pe«.»plf.  «.»thtrr  cities  also  suffered  se- 
ven-Jy.  and  unfortunately  the  «b-struoti«»n  fell  just  upon  thp 
recrirm  which  had  bren  foivimi^t  in  its  support  of  indepen- 
den«;«'.  Thfr-  <up»'r^tiTiou^  nativf*;  naturally  li»ked  upon  the 
e;irrh« ;::;{!:•-  ;:-  a  <jii  •  l"  H-mv-h'^  .l:^;t;':«r«ival  of  tht*  rebellion; 
a.'i'i  *}i-v  Jl^;l.^ll-':I^••1  :■-.  I-.:fl»-r<  in  •i:>!:iav. 

»  o 

Mi:Mri'!a  v^-^  ".ip*  ;!•■'!  ''V  ^h.-  Spaniards  and  beiran  his 
ion 'J  luartyril'-i:.  :n  p!'i«^":..  P."I:v;ir  '-sr-aj'^^d.  He  had  stood 
in  ^h*-  LT-at  liiurclj  .ii"  c.na-a^  wht-n  Thv  earthquake  came. 
aii'J  iiad  Sf.ii  inanv  -•:  h\^  :i':*-inl>  i'-ri>h.  Fortunately,  he 
li!:ii>"if  wjis  <lirlTf!'«-'l  :«v  aii  ji'.-'-K:  aii«.i  h^  went  forth  from 
♦  }j»-  -.--■fi,.  mi'  (l.-vtr:i'-:  i'»n.  V'i\v:ii_'  -^ti!!  mi  ;ii*hit?VL'  his  end.  He 
u"»t  h.-!;.  j'!"«,!r:  iji.-  n.-ij-hlt.'-iriL:  latnl  'd  (.'t'h.»nibia  and  rallied 
t}i4-  \'.-rj«-/ii»-!;if.-  *.i  a  x.',-i,ji,]  r»'lir-li-iiTL  W'linn  that  also  was 
«•:■•;-!.■••  i.  ■'.-  *'••!  i'lT"  ?!:•'  v:l.l-?-n»'ss  .if  tlh*  interif^r,  still  in- 
fi'.;;.:T;,'.;*-  tIi-i^'Ij  ;ii'tn»'-  a   s^ii::!**  ••lianipi<m  of  freedom  op- 
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XJnwisely  enough  he  retaliated  for  the  royalist  savageries  of  Montaverde 
W  commanding  that  every  Spaniard  should  be  slain.    Thus  the  war  became 
out  of  extermination  on  both  sides.    The  royalists  became  as  desperate  as  the 
^^ublicans  had  been.    A  few  royalist  leaders  fled  to  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco 
and  there  met  the  "laneros."    These  were  the  wild  horsemen  of  the  Orinoco 
plains,  similar  to  those  guacho  riders  of  Argentine  who  had  repelled  the  Span- 
iards from  their  border.    The  laneros,  believing  that  they  must  defeat  the  re- 
publicans or  die,  fought  against  them  fiercely.    So  Venezuelans  slew  Venezue- 
lans in  a  ferocious  guerilla  warfare ;  and  the  republicans  were  again  crushed, 
trampled  horribly  under  foot,  while  Bolivar,  "the  liberator/'  fled  for  a  second 
time. 

By  the  year  181 5  the  revolution  of  South  America  seemed  almost  at  an 
end.  Venezuela  had  been  twice  reconquered  by  its  own  royalists  without 
European  aid.  Abascal,  the  stout  old  viceroy,  held  Peru  firmly  in  his  hands, 
and  had  put  down  the  revolt  on  all  his  borders,  in  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia. 
In  Colombia  the  revolutionists  were  hopelessly  divided.  Moreover  Spain, 
having  passed  the  Napoleonic  period,  was  now  strong  to  punish.  She  sent  a 
numerous  army  of  her  best  troops  under  a  noted  general  of  the  French  wars, 
Morillo,  to  subdue  Colombia.  This  proved  an  easy  task.  Cartagena,  the  most 
celebrated  fortress  of  America,  withstood  a  grim  siege  until  utter  starvation 
left  the  town  a  desert  for  the  conquerors.  But  the  other  cities  yielded  readily, 
one  after  another,  Bogota,  the  capital,  surrendered  quietly  in  February,  1816. 
Thus  the  revolt  in  Colombia  was  also  at  an  end.  The  weary  old  viceroy 
Abascal  felt  that  his  task  was  completed,  and  he  withdrew  with  highest  honors 
from  active  life. 

Then  it  wis  that  San  Martin  let  loose  his  thunderbolt  of  war.  For  three 
years,  while  the  Argentine  leaders  quarreled  and  even  fought  among  them- 
selves in  Buenos  Aires,  he  had  been  organizing  his  army  of  the  Andes.  Now 
he  and  that  other  true  patriot,  Belgrano,  united  in  insisting  on  the  gathering 
of  a  truly  representative  congress,  not  only  from  Buenos  Aires  but  from  all 
Argentine.  This  congress  elected  a  president,  Don  Juan  Pueyrredon,  and 
declared  Argentine  wholly  independent  (May,  1816).  Pueyrredon,  guided 
by  San  Martin,  commanded  the  "Army  of  the  Andes"  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  conquered  Chile. 

Here  was  a  new  issue !  Argentine  single  handed  was  defying  all  the  power 
of  rejuvenated  Spain.  Could  this  one  colony  reanimate  all  the  rest,  could  she 
tear  them  from  their  present  masters,  and  after  that  defend  them  against  all 
the  Spanish  armaments?  San  Martin,  who  had  been  in  Spain,  believed  it 
could  be  done.  He  had  only  four  thousand  men,  but  he  had  imbued  each  man 
with  his  own  high  spirit  of  discipline  and  courage.    He  began  his  passage  of 
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the  snow-capped  Andes  in  181 7.  The  military  feat  he  thus  accomplished  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  Napoleon  or  of  Hannibal  in  crossing  the  Alps;  but 
San  Martin  had  to  scale  far  higher  mountains  than  the  others,  in  face  of  an 
army  far  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  his  own.  With  masterly  skill  San 
Martin  misled  and  bewildered  the  Peruvian  forces  in  Chile,  so  that  they 
offered  no  effectual  resistance  to  his  march.  Then  he  met  them  on  the  Chilean 
field  of  Chacabuco,  and  swept  them  away  in  flight.  The  army  of  the  Andes 
took  possession  of  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile. 

Among  the  Chilean  exiled  patriots  who  accompanied  the  army  of  San 
Martin  was  General  0*Higgins,  a  Chilean  of  Irish  descent  who  had  been  a 
general  in  his  country's  first  revolt.  When  the  delighted  Chileans  of  Santiago 
would  have  made  San  Martin  dictator  of  their  country,  he  refused  the  office, 
as  he  had  refused  all  Argentine  offices.  He  recommended  O'Higg^ns  in  his 
stead,  and  the  latter  became  the  Chilean  leader.  Like  Pueyrredon  in  Argentine 
he  remained  a  loyal  assistant  in  San  Martin's  later  plans. 

To  accomplish  these  it  was  first  necessary  to  complete  the  reconquest  of 
Chile.  The  Peruvian  troops  still  held  its  southern  part,  and  many  native 
royalists  aided  them.  It  took  another  year  of  campaigning  before  San  Martin 
finally  and  completely  defeated  them  in  the  battle  of  Maipo.  His  next  task 
was  to  gather  a  fleet  with  whicli  to  invade  Peru.  After  tremendous  exertions 
and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  many  patriots,  ships  were  purchased,  captured  or 
stolen,  and  the  command  was  given  to  an  English  "soldier  of  fortune,"  Lord 
Cochrane,  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  wandering  fighting  adventurers  of  mod- 
em ages. 

When  all  was  ready,  there  was  yet  another  heart-breaking  obstacle.  Civil 
strife  had  again  broken  forth  in  Buenos  Aires ;  Pueyrredon's  government  was 
in  danger ;  and  in  Spain  a  huge  armada  was  being  made  ready  to  attack  Buenos 
Aires  and  crush  the  pretentious  Argentinians  forever.  San  Martin  was  com- 
manded to  return  to  Argentine  for  its  defense.  He  studied  the  situation 
carefully;  then  he  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  started  on  his  campaign  against 
Peru.  The  results  justified  him;  he  freed  America.  But  he  ruined  his 
political  standing  among  his  own  countrymen.  Perhaps  he  cared  little  for 
that  vortex  of  selfish  passion,  fraud  and  recrimination  which  re-echoed 
through  the  halls  of  Buenos  Aires.  As  for  the  threatening  Spanish  armada,  it 
was  successively  delayed  by  a  mutiny,  a  plague,  and  a  Spanish  revolution,  and 
never  reached  Argentine  at  all. 

San  Martin's  expedition  against  Peru  set  out  early  in  1820.  Lord  Coch- 
rane drove  the  Spanish  war  ships  off  the  Pacific,  and  landed  the  troops  of 
San  Martin  in  safety.  The  little  army  was  far  outnumbered  by  the  Spanish 
troops,  but  San  Martin  avoided  a  general  engagement  and  handled  his  men  so 
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From  a  painling  bif  th«  Argtulint  ariUt,  Augotte  BiUlarim 


WHIIiE  the  revolt  of  the  northern  states  of  South 
America  seemed  crushed  with  Bolivar's  second  over- 
throw, the  movement  for  independence  had  developed 
more  successfully  in  the  soiith.  There  the  people  of  Argen- 
tine proclaimed  their  independence  in  1816.  Even  before  do- 
ing this,  they  had  fought  the  Spanish  troops  who  had  come 
against  them  from  Peru.  The  Peruvian  capital,  Lima,  was 
the  center  of  Spain's  forces  in  America,  and  the  Spanish 
Viceroy  successfully  put  down  rebellion  there  and  in  Chile. 
Argentine,  however,  under  the  lead  of  San  Martin  repulsed 
the  Peruvian  royalists. 

San  Martin  ranks  with  Miranda  and  Bolivar  among  tlie 
three  great  heroes  of  South  American  independence.  He  de- 
termined to  secure  the  freedom  of  Argentine  by  aiding  the 
rebels  in  othPr  states  and  uniting  them  all  as&iust  the  Span- 
,■  iards.  In  Fehmary  of  1817,  the  midsummer  of  the  south 
he  suddenly  marched  his  army  across  the  stupendous  heights 
of  the  Andes  Mountains.  Descending  iuiexpeetedly  upon  the 
Spanish  troops  in  Chile  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them 
from  the  country.  This  remarkable  feat  of  arms  is  often  com- 
pared with  the  pas-sage  of  "the  Alps  by  Napoleon  and  by 
Hannibal ;  but  San  Martin  crosse<l  a  far  higher  and  more 
frozen  mountain  ranee  in  face  of  a  foe  which  far  more  out- 
matched him  in  proportionate  numbers.  With  San  Martin  on 
this  celebrated  journey  went  the  Irish-Chilean  general,  O'Hig- 
gius,  whom  Sun  Martin  made  president  of  rescued  Chile. 
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well  that  city  after  city  was  surrendered  to  him,  or  else  opened  its  gates  and 
hailed  him  as  a  deliverer.  In  less  than  four  months  he  had  the  Spaniards  shut 
up  in  Lima.  The  new  viceroy  was  no  such  warrior  as  his  predecessor.  He 
abdicated,  and  left  the  command  to  the  ablest  of  his  generals,  La  Sema,  who 
abandoned  Lima  and  retreated  to  the  mountains.  San  Martin  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  ancient  "City  of  the  Kings*' ;  and  Peruvian  independ- 
ence was  proclaimed  there  amid  the  tumultuous  cheering  of  the  people,  July 
28,  182 1.    The  liberator  of  Peru  was  declared  its  temporary  dictator. 

The  Spanish  forces,  however,  still  held  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
and  they  had  now  a  vigorous  commander  in  La  Serna.  He  managed  to  pro- 
long the  war  for  yet  another  three  years.  It  was  ended  not  by  San  Martin 
but  by  Bolivar  and  his  army  from  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

The  revolution  there  had  taken  new  life  after  1815.  Oddly  enough  its 
revival  was  due  to  the  coming  of  the  strong  Spanish  army  in  that  year  under 
the  renowned  General  Morillo.  The  Spanish  officers  found  that  the  Venezue- 
lan royalists  who  had  upheld  their  cause  were  mere  brigands,  rude  of  speech 
and  foul  of  person,  offenses  apparently  much  more  annoying  to  the  Spaniards 
than  all  the  cruelty  and  useless  butchery  which  had  made  this  partisan  war- 
fare most  horrible.  Morillo  and  his  staff  soon  crowded  these  brigand  royalists 
out  of  office  and  command*  Thus  the  companies  of  laneros  fell  apart  and 
deserted  the  royal  standard.  Many  began  to  long  for  that  very  liberty  for 
which  the  republicans  had  fought.  Then  one  of  their  number,  Jose  Paez,  built 
up  a  band  who  attacked  the  royalists.  So  the  war  for  freedom  began  again. 
Paez  was  utterly  untaught,  a  son  of  the  wilderness.  He  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  his  exploits  rivaled  those  of  the  paladins  of  old. 

Then  came  Bolivar,  the  unconquerable,  to  aid  in  fanning  this  tiny  flicker  of 
revolt  into  another  flame.  Twice  had  Bolivar  been  driven  to  flee  into  exile; 
twice  had  his  cause  seemed  wholly  lost.  This  third  Venezuelan  revolution  was 
successful.  From  18 16  to  1819  Bolivar  and  Paez  gradually  extended  their 
power  over  all  the  Orinoco  valley.  They  were  not  always  victorious  in  battle; 
but  as  General  Morillo  sadly  reported  to  the  new  viceroy  in  Peru,  "Twelve 
pitched  battles  in  which  the  best  officers  and  troops  of  the  enemy  have  fallen, 
have  not  lowered  their  pride  or  lessened  the  vigor  of  their  attacks." 

In  1819  Bolivar  achieved  another  stroke  of  military  genius.  He  knew  that 
Colombia,  the  state  for  which  he  had  once  fought,  chafed  bitterly  under  the 
severe  rule  of  Morillo.  After  the  surrender  of  Bogota,  Morillo  had  executed 
many  of  its  most  noted  citizens,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  poet  Caldas,  being 
men  of  international  repute.  So  Bolivar  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
Colombia.  From  his  headquarters  in  the  Orinoco  plains,  he  led  an  army 
through  the  untrodden  wilderness  up  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  climbed  the 
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wintry  mountain  heights,  and  descended  to  the  upland  plateau  which  consti- 
tutes the  central  and  most  populous  portion  of  Colombia.  The  royalist  troops 
were  taken  utterly  by  surprise  and  were  beaten  in  the  battle  of  Boyaca.  They 
fled,  and  Bolivar  entered  the  capital,  Bogota,  in  triumph. 

Here  he  proclaimed  Colombia  once  more  free.  He  was  right;  the  Span- 
iards never  reached  to  its  plateau  again.  The  Colombians  flocked  eagerly  to 
the  liberator's  standard ;  and  here  he  took  the  first  step  in  the  project  which  he 
gradually  developed,  of  bringing  all  South  America  into  a  single  state  under 
his  command.  He  proclaimed  Colombia  and  Venezuela  a  single  imited  republic 
with  himself  as  president  and  dictator. 

Morillo,  who  had  been  fighting  Bolivar  in  Venezuela  before  the  latter's 
masterly  scaling  of  the  Andes,  fotmd  himself  unable  to  attempt  the  reconquest 
of  Colombia.  He  could  scarcely  even  maintain  himself  in  Venezuela,  where 
the  entire  populace  had  at  last  adopted  the  patriot  cause  Spain,  once  more  in 
the  throes  of  internal  revolution,  could  spare  no  more  troops  for  America; 
and  now  there  came  foreign  recruits  for  the  other  side.  With  Colombian 
money,  Bolivar  was  able  to  hire  a  little  army  of  English  and  Irish  veterans, 
left  idle  by  the  ending  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

This  force  of  some  twelve  hundred  foreigners  became  the  mainstay  of 
the  Venezuelan  army.  With  them  Bolivar,  in  1821,  won  the  battle  of  Carabobo, 
which  broke  forever  the  Spanish  power  in  Venezuela.  In  this  remaiicable 
battle  the  native  patriots  were  driven  back  and  the  foreign  l^on,  with  am- 
munition exhausted,  were  left  alone  in  face  of  the  fire  of  an  enemy  four  times 
their  number.  In  desperation  they  charged  the  Spaniards  and  in  a  fierce 
bayonet  fight  drove  the  entire  army  to  flight. 

Bolivar,  the  "liberator,"  full  of  his  dream  of  empire,  turned  his  attention 
southward.  His  ablest  fighting  general,  Sucre,  was  sent  soon  after  the  victory 
of  Carabobo  to  aid  the  people  of  Ecuador.  Here  after  a  hard  struggle  Sucre 
won  a  decisive  battle  at  Pichincha  (1822).  Then  he  and  Bolivar,  having 
freed  Exuador,  proclaimed  it  also  a  part  of  their  united  republic  of  Colombia. 
Their  next  move  was  to  be  an  advance  into  Peru.  But  in  Peru,  as  we  have 
seen,  San  Martin  had  already  driven  the  Spanish  forces  back  into  the  moun- 
tains. So  San  Martin  now  came  north  and  Wsited  Bolivar  in  Ecuador  to 
confer  with  him  about  driving  the  Spaniards  from  thdr  last  hold  in  South 
America,  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

The  hieeting  of  these  two  liberators  of  America  has  been  often  described. 
They  were  indeed  in  most  striking  contrast.  San  Martin  was  a  man  simple 
in  manner  and  in  dress,  grave  and  quiet,  making  few  friends  and  seeking  no 
outside  interests,  wholly  devoted  to  the  might>*  task  he  had  asstmied  of  freeing 
South  America.     For  himself  he  sought  nothing:  he  had  refused  the  highest 
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HAVING  conquered  Chile.  San  Martin  carried  the  war 
northward  into  Peru.  Xreanwhile,  the  Venezuelans 
had  yet  Hgain,  for  the  thii-ci  time,  roused  in  revolt.  They 
were  driven  to  this  liy  the  ferocious  excesses  of  the  vietosioaa 
royalists.  Paez.  a  wild  cowboy  or  hunter  of  the  Orinoco  River 
plains,  led  his  comrade  hnnters  into  this  revolt.  He  could 
neither  read  nor  write:  but  he  proved  siieh  a  bold,  resource- 
ful and  dashing  hero  that  his  fiillowers  idolized  him.  Dozens 
of  litories  are  preserved  of  his  reckless  and  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful attacks.  At  one  time  he  and  hin  men  captured  some 
royalist  ships  by  Rwinuning  ont  in  the  darkness  on  their  horses. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  Venezuelan  rebellion  came 
when  a  royalist  anny  attacked  the  little  hand  of  Paez,  He 
pretended  to  Hce,  until  he  had  divided  the  forces  of  the  pur- 
Buinp  enemy.  Then  suddenly  reining  in  his  horse  he  shouted 
to  his  men  to  turn.  "A'uclvan  cara  I"  They  did  so,  and  swept 
the  enemy  from  the  field. 

Bolivar  came  from  his  hiding  to  join  Paez,  and  the  two 
fought  battle  after  battle.  At  length  in  the  battle  o£  Cara- 
bobo.  they  with  British  help,  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Venezuela  in  It^^l. 
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offices  in  Argentine  and  Chile,  he  held  the  dictatorship  of  P  tl  ■ 
»:ouId  hand  the  country  over  to  its  people.  BoHvar  was  just  the  opposite  of 
all  this,  an  excitable,  vehement  man,  inordinately  fond  of  display,  always 
jilanning  some  new  spectacle  tn  which  he  was  to  be  the  central  figure.  Around 
liim  there  was  already  gathered  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  he  spent  his  days 
"  in  feasting,  dancing  and  wooing  of  women.  He  had  freed  half  America  by 
Iris  military  genius;  but  he  meant  now  to  become  master  of  all  America. 

The  conference  between  these  two  arbiters  of  South  America's  destiny  was 
secret.  But  its  results  were  soon  made  manifest.  Bolivar  would  be  first  or 
nothing ;  he  refused  positively  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Peru  while  his  great  rival 
xemained  its  dictator.  Bolivar's  army  was  strong  and  well  supplied,  while 
^■that  of  San  Martin  was  shrunk  in  numbers  and  impoverished,  exhausted  by 
sill  the  warfare  it  had  undergone.  The  Peruvians  themselves,  utterly  unac- 
customed to  freedom  or  to  fighting,  were  hardly  to  be  reckoned  in  the  account. 
3olivar  could  surely  conquer  the  remaining  Spaniards;  San  Martin  might  be 
xinable  to.  So  the  great  Argentine  hero  performed  the  last,  the  highest  and 
^noblest  act  of  all  his  noble  career.  He  abandoned  the  Beld  to  his  vainglorious 
lival.  He  resigned  his  dictatorship  of  Peru  and  withdrew  to  Argentine. 
There,  finding  his  countrymen  still  embittered  at  his  disobedience  in  leaving 
"them  for  his  Peruvian  expedition,  he  withdrew  quietly  to  an  exile  in  Europe. 
Tor  thirty  years  he  dwelt  in  Europe  in  poverty,  and  there  he  died.  Only  after 
:  lis  death  did  his  relenting  countrymen  admit  the  true  value  of  his  services, 
and  honor  him  in  memory  as  their  foremost  national  hero. 

As  for  Bolivar,  having  the  field  thus  left  to  himself,  he  waited.  The 
Peruvians  tried  to  form  a  government  and  an  army  of  their  own,  but  were 
twice-ovcrwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Spanish  generals.  Lima,  the  capital, 
passed  again  into  Spanish  hands.  Then  the  Peruvians  yielded  to  Bolivar  and 
•entreated  him  to  become  their  dictator.  He  came  and  sent  his  great  general 
Sucre  against  the  Spaniards.  After  a  year  of  fighting  and  maneuvering 
.  Sucr^  met  and  crushed  the  royalists  at  Ayacucho  in  the  last  great  battle  of  all 
these  wars  (1824).  Ayacucho  is  called  the  "Battle  of  the  Generals,"  because 
at  it  were  gathered  all  the  remaining  Spaniards  of  high  rank,  the  men'  who 
had  once  shared  in  the  rule  of  all  Spanish  America  and  were  now  crowded 
-  together  in  Spain's  last  stand.  Sucre  took  prisoner  fourteen  Spanish  generals 
and  over  five  hundred  lesser  officers. 

That  practically  ended  the  wars  for  independence,  though  some  isolated 

Spanish  troops  still  held  out.    The  Spanish  garrison  in  the  Peruvian  seaport 

of  Callao  withstood  a  siege  until  January  of  1826.    Theirs  was  the  last  re- 

ustance.    When  they  surrendered,  Spanish  dominion  in  South  America  di»- 

~  apptaxti  forever. 
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WHILE  Bolivar  was  freeing  the  north,  San  Martin  bad 
freed  the  south.  After  conquering  Chile  he  captored 
the  Peruvian  eapital  of  Lima  and  proclaimed  Peru 
a  free  republic  like  the  other  stateB.  But  San  Martin  found 
it  impossible,  with  his  exhausted  and  depleted  army,  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  the  Peruvian  royalists.  Prom  Lima 
they  retreated  to  a  strong  position  among  the  mountains,  and 
there  defied  him.  So  San  Martin  sought  help  from  Bolivar. 
The  latter  came  down  from  the  north,  the  successful  liberator 
of  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Ecuador ;  but  he  refused  to  ad- 
vance to  the  rescue  of  Peru  unless  he  could  come  as  sole  cod- 
queror.  So  San  Martin  crowned  the  heroism  of  many  years 
by  quietly  resigning  his  own  command  and  retiring  into  exile 
in  Europe.  He  abandoned  the  field  of  final  glory  to  Bolivar. 
The  Yene:cuelan  chief  did  not  himself  advance  against  the 
royalists,  but  sent  his  ablest  general,  Sucr^,  who  finally  de- 
feated them  in  a  fierce  battle  at  Ayacucho  in  1824.  So  eager 
for  this  final  victory  were  the  patriot  forces  that  in  one  charge 
they  did  what  our  picture  shows,  assailed  the  royalists  with 
such  fury  as  to  drive  them  to  an  attempted  dight  up  the  face 
of  an  almost  precipitous  cliff.  From  this  the  fleeing  victims 
fell,  or  were  shot  as  they  climbed.  Ayacucho  was  the  last 
great  battle  in  the  strife  for  independence. 
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he  was  to  be  the  head  for  life.  But  even  the  Colombians  resisted  this,  though 
it  was  to  Colombia  that  Bolivar  must  look  for  aid,  as  being  the  most  civil- 
ized and  cultured  center  remaining  after  the  ravages  of  the  war  in  Venezuela 
and  Peru.  Colombia's  ablest  statesman,  Saiitander,  whom  the  dictator  had 
named  as  his  vice-president^  now  led  the  opposition  against  him.  There  was 
no  natural  bond  between  the  various  South  American  states,  and  each  desired 
to  be  an  independent  republic,  ruled  by  its  own  citizens. 

At  last  the  dictator  yielded.  He  permitted  the  gathering  of  a  free  congress 
in  Colombia  in  1830,  and  to  this  he  resigned  his  power.  He  had  often  played 
at  resignation  with  spectacular  effect,  knowing  well  that  his  supporters  would 
frantically  entreat  him  to  resume  his  rank.  But  now  his  resignation  was 
genuine.  He  had  lived  fully  and  fiercely ;  the  fires  were  burned  out ;  he  was 
exhausted  and  near  to  death.  He  retired  to  a  private  home  near  the  Colombia 
seacoast  and  there  died  before  the  end  of  the  vear. 

If  Bolivar  with  all  his  genius  and  all  his  services  could  not  hold  South 
America  in  union,  it  will  be  evident  how  little  chance  any  other  man  had  of 
establishing  a  settled  government.  The  white  Americans  or  "creoles"  who 
had  led  their  half-breed,  Indian,  and  negro  followers  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
were  an  ambitious,  fiery,  but  most  impractical  and  unstable  race.  They  have 
developed  some  true  patriots  like  San  Martin,  but  many  more  self-seeking 
adventurers  like  Bolivar.  For  a  generation  after  his  death  the  story  of 
Spanish  America  is  little  more  than  the  record  of  one  civil  war  after  another. 
E^ch  general  in  succession  invoked  the  name  of  liberty  as  an  excuse  for  exil- 
ing or  killing  his  rivals  and  establishing  himself  as  permanently  as  possible  in 
power. 

Some  variance  from  the  tragic  monotony  of  the  tale  is  to  be  found  in 
Brazilian  affairs.  The  Spanish-speaking  States  have  all  retained  at  least 
nominally  the  form  of  republics,  but  Brazil  experimented  with  every  form  of 
government.  The  regent  John,  who  reached  Brazil  in  flight  from  Portugal  in 
1808,  declared  the  land  an  independent  kingdom.  He  was  so  comfortable  in 
America  that  even  when  Portugal  was  restored  to  him  by  Napoleon's  down- 
fall he  hesitated  to  return  there.  Finally,  in  1821,  the  Portuguese  rose  in  a 
rebellion,  demanding  his  return  and  a  constitution.  The  Brazilians  burst  into 
wild  tumult  at  the  news.  They  insisted  that  John  should  leave  his  son  Pedro 
with  them  and  confer  independent  authority  on  the  young  man.  John  con- 
sented, and  was  then  assailed  with  further  demands ;  he  must  swear  to  grant 
the  Portuguese  constitution.  King  John  was  terrified  out  of  his  wits.  He 
thought  the  mob  meant  to  kill  him,  and  he  wrung  his  hands  and  promised 
everything.  When  the  delighted  people  took  the  place  of  the  horses  in  his 
carriage  and  paraded  him  through  the  Rio  Janeiro  streets  amid  storms  of 
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cheers,  he  fainted  from  fright.    Young  Pedro  hurried  him  out  of  the  coun 
and  assumed  control.  ^ 

But  the  statesmen  of  Portugal  showed  no  gratitude  for  this  Brazilian  aio^  ^ 
On  the  contrary,  they  tried  to  reduce  the  colony  to  the  subordinate  position  t 
had  held  before  1808.     The  result  was  a  break  between  the  two  countrie^^ 
The  Brazilians  proclaimed  Pedro  '^Constitutional  Emperor"  of  the  independcn: 
"Empire  of  Brazil"  (1822). 

Pedro  accepted  his  spectacular  position  not  unwillingly.  Indeed,  both  h 
and  his  father  had  foreseen  the  probable  break;  and  John  had  told  his  son  to 
go  with  Brazil,  if  he  could  not  keep  Brazil  with  Portugal.  When  John  died 
a  few  years  later  Pedro  could  have  been  king  of  Portugal,  but  he  preferred 
his  more  brilliant  American  position.  He  did  not,  however,  retain  this  un- 
challenged. Many  of  the  Brazillian  districts,  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  wanted  to  set  up  republics.  Pemambuco  in  especial 
refused  to  follow  Rio  Janeiro's  lead  in  establishing  an  empire.  She  proclaimed 
a  "Confederation  of  the  Equator"  for  northern  Brazil.  Bahla  clung  to  the 
side  of  Portugal.  Emperor  Pedro  repressed  the  malcontents  by  employing 
the  English  admiral,  Lord  Cochrane,  the  same  who  had  aided  San  Martin 
against  Spain.  Cochrane  by  a  series  of  skilful  attacks  reduced  all  the  coast 
cities  to  obedience. 

Unfortunately  Pedro's  idea  of  a  "Constitutional  Empire"  proved  quite 
different  from  that  of  his  people.  He  rode  roughly  over  every  form  of  law 
and  proved  himself  a  typical  South  American  tyrant,  flattering  the  masses 
with  vague  promises  while  he  trampled  on  individuals.  The  spirit  against 
him  grew  rapidly  bitter,  until  in  1831  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  and  flee  from 
the  country.    His  infant  son  was  proclaimed  Emperor  as  Pedro  H. 

Under  the  regency  that  followed,  Brazil  was  quite  as  much  in  the  hands 
of  quarreling  politicians  as  were  the  neighboring  states,  and  suffered  similar 
uprisings  and  disorders.  Her  exhausted  people  looked  yearningly  to  a  more 
stable  government,  and  finally  declared  little  Pedro  H  to  be  of  age  in  1840, 
when  he  was  only  fifteen.  Pedro,  governing  in  his  own  right,  proved  the  best 
ruler  Brazil  has  known.  He  was  a  retiring,  thoughtful,  studious  man,  caring 
nothing  for  outward  show.  His  one  aim  was  to  educate  his  people  up  to 
self-government.  Indeed,  he  often  said  in  private,  "I  am  the  truest  republican 
in  Brazil." 

His  people  learned  to  honor  and  to  love  him,  and  long  after  the  country 
was  prepared  for  republican  government,  it  retained  the  imperial  form  rather 
than  depose  Pedro.  He  was  most  anxious  to  free  the  slaves  of  Brazil ;  but 
slavery  seemed  so  necessary  for  the  vast  coffee  and  sugar  plantations  that  the 
wealthier  Brazilians  were  bitterly  opposed  to  emancipation.     The  emperor 
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From  a  Brazilian  picture  of  the  period 


BRAZIL,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  part  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  for  independence.  She  achieved  her 
freedom  by  herself,  and  in  a  peculiar  way.  When  Na- 
poleon attacked  Portugal  in  Europe,  its  entire  court  and  no- 
bility eniij^rated  to  Brazil  in  a  body,  and  there  set  up  a  Portu- 
gcuese  court  at  Kio  Janeiro.  The  Brazilians  were  delighted 
with  the  honor  thus  done  them  and  remained  devoted  to  the 
court  for  several  years.  (Jradually,  however,  the  expense  of 
supportinij^  all  these  court iei-s  palled  upon  the  wealthy  sugar 
plantei*s.  They  bejran  to  talk  of  ])olitical  freedom,  and  in 
1817  the  jiien  of  Pernambueo  formed  a  committee  or  **  junta" 
wliich  took  control  of  the  «rov<M*nment  and  declared  a  republic. 
Portu<ruc»se  troops  from  tlie  court  at  Rio  Janeiro  attacked 
them,  and  ai'Wv  a  lonjr  stru«rjrle  the  revolutionists  were  sup- 
pressed. In  1S21,  however,  the  people  of  Portufral,  having 
been  freed  from  Napoleon,  insisted  on  their  kintr  returning 
to  them  from  Brazil.  The  Brazilians  declared  themselves  the 
equals  of  the  Portu<rupse,  and  insisted  that  if  the  king  left 
them  he  should  appoint  his  eldest  son,  Pedro,  to  remain  as 
their  re<rent.  Anjrry  disputes  arose  as  to  the  relative  author- 
ity of  the  two  countries,  and  once  more  the  Pernambucans 
an<l  others  flew  to  arms.  But  there  was  very  little  fighting. 
Brazil  was  far  too  strontr  for  distracted  Portugal,  and  easily 
established  herself  jis  an  imlejx'ndent  *' empire'*  under  the 
reitrn  of  the  recent  as  Kmperor  Pedro  T. 
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carried  through  a  law  for  the  partial  liberation  of  slaves  ii 

1887  he  practically  forced  his  government  to  complete  their  freedom.    Dj 

act  he  destroyed  his  empire.     The  aristocracy,  which  had  upheld  him,  turned 

against  him.    There  was  a  military  uprising,  and  the  Republic  of  Brazil  was 

proclaimed  in  1889.     The  aged  emperor  was  declared  banished;  he  accepted 

the  change  quietly  and  withdrew  to  Portugal. 

During  the  early  years  of  her  "Empire,"  Brazil  faced  almost  constant 
war  with  the  countries  south  of  her.  At  first  this  was  her  own  fault.  Her 
Emperor  Pedro  I  had  dreams  of  military  triumphs.  He  attempted  to  extend 
his  power  over  the  neighboring  Spanish-speaking  people  of  what  is  now 
Uruguay.  The  Argentinians  regarded  this  territory  as  their  own  and  fought 
for  it.  In  1828  the  contending  forces  mutually  agreed  that  Uruguay  should 
remain  as  a  buffer  state  between  them.  Thus  established  in  independence  by 
her  enemies,  Uruguay  afterward  maintained  it  against  them  both. 

About  1835  a  strong  dictator,  Rosas,  gained  complete  control  of  Argen- 
tine. In  1843  Rosas  tried  to  reconquer  Uruguay;  and  Its  capital,  Montevideo, 
was  so  repeatedly  attacked  that  her  people  speak  of  the  years  that  followed 
as  the  nine  years'  siege.  They  were  defended  by  Europeans.  A  French  fleet 
protected  their  harbor,  and  a  "foreign  legion,"  composed  of  Frenchmen  and 
Italians,  did  the  chief  part  of  their  fighting. 

Rosas,  the  Argentine  dictator,  was  finally  overthrown  by  one  of  his  own 
countrymen,  the  great  patriotic  chief  Urguiza,  owner  of  vast  estates  far  up  the  . 
River  Plata.  Urguiza  refused  power  for  himself,  and  insisted  on  the  Argen- 
tinians gathering  in  a  truly  representative  congress.  This,  in  1853,  established 
the  Constitution  under  which  Argentine  has  since  been  governed.  The  chiet 
strifejn  the  country  had  always  been  as  to  whether  Buenos  Aires,  the  strongest 
province,  should  dictate  to  all  the  rest.  The  Constitution  was  a  triumph  for  • 
the  lesser  provinces;  and  for  some  years  Buenos  Aires  refused  to  accept  it 
and  join  their  state.  Finally,  however,  under  the  guidance  of  their  ablest 
statesman,  Mitre,  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires  recognized  that  they  might 
belter  accept  the  limited  natural  leadership  of  their  position,  rather  than  stand 
alone.    So  the  country  became  united. 

By  this  time  Uruguay  had  broken  away  from  Argentine  forever.  Para- 
guay, which  had  once  been  accounted  part  of  the  Argentinian  province,  had 
also  begun  an  independent  career,  a  strange  one  indeed.  The  Paraguayan 
populace  were  almost  entirely  Indians,  descendants  of  the  Indians  of  the  old 
Jesuit  missions.  In  the  days  of  the  war  for  Independence,  this  distant  region 
had  been  abandoned  to  its  own  guidance.  One  of  the  few  whites  in  the 
region,  a  lawyer  named  Flores,  seized  absolute  control.  He  had  often  hero-' 
ically  championed  the  Indians  against  their  Spanish  oppressors.    So  they  were 
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THE  century  tliat  has  flapsed  since  the  opening  of  South 
Ami;rica's  stru^le  for  independence  has  been  ehiefiy 
a  I)erio(l  of  strife.  The  hot  blood  of  the  only  half- 
civilized  "Creoles"  has  led  them  into  constant  civil  war.  One 
leader  after  another  has  seized  upon  arbitrary  power;  one  fac- 
tion after  another  has  celebrated  victory  by  Uie  massacre  of 
its  opponents.  Recently,  however,  a  saner,  happier  spirit 
has  seemed  developing,  especially  in  Brazil  and  tlie  countries 
of  the  farther  south.  Civil  wars  have  been  less  frequent  and 
less  savage. 

The  United  States  also  has  aided  in  the  effort  to  restrain 
her  fiery  neijthbore.  She  has  sought  their  friendship  and  pro- 
tected them  from  European  agfrres-sion,  When  in  1895  Great 
Britain  attempted  to  dictate  to  Venezuela  about  the  Guiana 
boundary  line,  our  President  Cleveland  intervened  with  a 
firmness  which  atiiinst  threatened  war.  Stilt  more  recently 
we  protected  the  distracted  Venezuelan  state  from  the  de- 
mands of  Germany  and  other  "creditor"  nations.  The  Vene- 
zuelan usurping  pi-esident,  Castro,  hud  borrowed  much  money 
from  Europeans.  Germany  to  regain  the  moneys  due  her 
subjects,  sent  a  fleet  which  bombarded  the  Venezuelan  sea- 
port, Puerto  Cabello,  Our  country,  while  permitting  the  en- 
forced collection  of  the  debt,  set  strict  limits  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  chastisement  might  extend.  Our  "Monroe  Doc- 
trine" has  thus  f(ir  almost  a  century  prevented  Europe  from 
sei^iing  the  south  lands. 
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devoted  to  him  and  obeyed  his  slightest  command.  Never  was  despotism 
more  absolute.  A  single  word  against  Flores  meant  death.  The  few  whites 
in  Paraguay  were  absolutely  terrorized.  In  the  later  years  of  his  reig^  he  was 
never  even  mentioned  by  name  but  only  as  "The  supreme  one." 

When  Flores  died  in  1840  his  power  was  seized  by  another  dictator,  Carlos 
Lopez,  at  whose  death,  in  1862,  the  rulership  passed  to  his  son,  the  strange 
and  terrible  personage,  Francisco  Lopez.  Bred  up  from  childhood  in  absolute 
power,  Francisco  Lopez  was  cowardly  himself  but  utterly  callous  as  to  the 
blood  and  suffering  of  others.  To  secure  his  position  he  began  his  reign  by 
slaying  all  persons  he  feared  or  suspected,  including  some  of  his  own  family. 
He  was  at  once  ignorant  and  vain,  and  blindly  fancied  he  could  use  his  power 
over  his  Indian  subjects  to  lead  them  to  the  conquest  of  all  America.  In 
1865  he  deliberately  declared  war  on  Brazil  and  then  on  Argentine,  assuming 
that  he  could  overthrow  both  at  once.  He  raised  the  largest  army  South 
America  had  yet  known,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  marched  against 
Argentine.  Her  troops  and  the  Brazilian  fleet  soon  drove  him  back  into 
Paraguay. 

There  for  three  years  he  resisted  all  their  attacks.    His  Indian  troops  were 
not  aggressive  fighters ;  but  they  patiently  endured  and  died  as  he  commanded. 
Lopez  seemed  to  be  insane.    He  refused  all  offers  of  peace.    He  drove  his 
people  to  continue  fighting.     Before  the  war  they  had  numbered  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  million  able-bodied  men.    Ninety  per  cent  of  these  perished.    As 
the  enemy  closed  in  upon  his  capital,  this  ferocious  monster  drenched  its  streets 
with  the  blood  of  his  own  people,  killing  and  torturing  all  he  suspected  oF" 
opposing  him.    His  own  sister  was  by  his  orders  beaten  with  clubs  and  driven  ■- 
forth  in  agony  into  the  wilderness.    When  his  capital  was  stormed  he  escaped,^ 
and  still  held  his  Indians  around  him,  and  fought  on.    The  war  ended  only 
with  his  death  in  1870.    He  was  speared  by  Brazilian  horsemen  as  he  fled  from 
them. 

This  protracted  and  bitter  war  was  enormously  costly  to  both  Brazil  and 
Argentine.  Since  its  conclusion  both  countries  have  progressed  rapidly.  Ar- 
gentine in  particular  has  opened  her  plains  to  the  flood  tide  of  European 
immigration.  The  population  of  Buenos  Aires  has  passed  the  million  mark, 
and  the  city  has  become  not  merely  the  largest  in  South  America  but  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  world.  Argentine,  once  the  most  despised  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  ranks  second  only  to  Brazil  as  the  richest,  largest,  most 
populous  and  most  civilized  of  South  American  countries. 

The  other  Spanish  colonies  have  advanced  less  rapidly.  The  career  of  the 
two  northern  states  has  been  typical  of  that  of  the  others,  and  their  nearness  to 
the  United  States  makes  them  of  special  interest  to  our  citizens.    Colombia, 
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the  land  which  really  owed  so  much  to  Bolivar  and  had  been  the  center  of 
his  power,  turned,  after  the  downfall  of  his  empire,  toward  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  decentralization.  Each  community  made  its  own  laws,  and  each 
refused  obedience  to  any  other.  The  country  became  divided  into  nine,  and 
sometimes  more,  separate  little  states  each  warring  against  the  others.  The 
state  of  Panama  in  particular  was  so  widely  separated  from  the  rest  by 
jungles  and  mountains  that  she  had  little  in  common  with  them.  She  was  in 
revolt  in  1840  and  held  a  complete  independence  for  two  years.  Then  she  was 
reconquered  by  Mosquera,  a  chieftain  who  continued  to  hold  the  main  power 
in  Colombia  for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  Mosquera,  though  he  refused 
to  let  the  various  states  secede  from  the  union,  was  an  extreme  advocate  of 
the  internal  independence  of  each  state.  In  1861  he  established  a  constitution 
for  the  "United  States  of  Colombia,"  as  he  called  them;  and  in  this  it  was 
explicitly  declared  that  the  central  government  must  not  interfere  when  there 
was  civil  war  within  a  state,  or  even  when  two  states  fought  each  other. 
Obviously  such  a  condition  meant  utter  anarchy.  Every  local  chieftain  under- 
took his  "private  wars,"  and  the  land  sank  to  such  desolation  that  a  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  1886.  This  strengthened  the  central  government  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  land  to  the  "Republic  of  Colombia,"  the  name  being 
a  S3mibol  of  its  firmer  union. 

In  this  new  republic,  Panama,  the  most  persistent  of  the  rebels,  was  denied 
Statehood  altogether,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  of  conquered  territory  held  by 
the  central  government.  In  this  treatment  of  Panama,  and  in  the  repeated 
civil  wars  which  continued  to  agitate  Colombia  even  as  late  as  1902,  must 
be  found  the  excuse  of  our  own  United  States  for  interfering  in  1903  and 
helping  Panama  to  secure  her  independence.  Naturally  this  action  was  deeply 
resented  by  the  other  Colombians.  The  central  government  had  long  looked 
to  Panama,  to  its  railroad  and  possible  canal  across  the  isthmus,  as  a  main 
source  of  income.  Colombian  statesmen  had  demanded  most  exorbitant  terms 
for  granting  the  United  States  the  privilege  of  building  such  a  canal.  Now 
the  whole  matter  was  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

A  strong  and  able  man  rose  to  power  in  Colombia  in  1904.  This  was 
General  Rafael  Reyes.  He  had  already  won  fame  as  an  explorer,  traversing 
South  America  from  end  to  end  and  opening  up  its  remotest  wilderness.  Now 
he  made  himself  dictator,  reduced  the  entire  land  to  unquestioning  obedience, 
and  then  resigned  his  authority  and  withdrew  to  private  life.  Yet  his  hand 
has  never  since  been  wholly  removed  from  the  helm.  He  has  allowed  presi- 
dents to  come  and  go;  but  he  has  remained  a  permanent  menace  to  evil  leaders, 
always  upon  the  spot,  the  most  valuable  man  perhaps  that  Colombia  has  ever 
known,  the  most  potent  force  for  her  much-needed  peace.    During  these  ensu- 
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ing  years  of  calm,  Colombia  has  progressed  rapidly,  and  we  may  well  hope 
that  her  anarchy  is  forever  at  an  end. 

For  Venezuela  there  has  as  yet  been  no  such  peace.  One  military  chieftain 
after  another  has  there  fought  his  way  to  power.  The  Orinoco  valley  is  still 
a  wilderness,  breeding  up  the  wild  laneros,  tremendous  fighters,  reckless  of 
life  and  ready  to  follow  any  wild  leader  in  an  attack  upon  the  wealthier  cities. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  celebrated  Paez,  the  lafiero  governor  of  the 
war  for  freedom,  was  repeatedly  president,  dictator,  and  then  an  exile  again,  so 
many  different  times  that  he  must  himself  have  lost  count  of  them.  After  him 
came  other  leaders.  One  fought  his  way  to  power  after  another,  until  in 
1899  General  Cipriano  Castro  was  the  triumphant  soldier  who  seized  Caracas 
and  overthrew  all  rivals. 

Castro  had  built  up  his  army  from  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  of  the 
most  western  Venezuelan  state,  Los  Andes.  These  men,  utterly  ignorant  and 
untaught,  became  the  masters  of  the  civilized  capital  Caracas,  the  "Paris  of 
the  South,"  and  plundered  its  enraged  but  helpless  Creole  population  at  will. 
Castro,  himself,  uneducated  though  shrewd,  plunged  his  government  into  re- 
peated quarrels  with  foreign  powers.  The  United  States,  thankful  to  find  any 
permanent  government  whatever  to  deal  with  in  Venezuela,  upheld  Castro, 
as  she  had  upheld  his  predecessor,  against  England  in  the  dispute  over  the 
Guiana  boundary.  This  was  settled  by  arbitration.  But  in  1902  Castro  was 
again  in  difficulty  with  Europe  for  refusing  to  pay  his  debts.  An  English, 
German  and  Italian  fleet  united  in  destroying  the  tiny  Venezuelan  navy  and 
seizing  the  coast  ports.  Again  the  United  States  interfered  and  compelled 
the  settlement  of  the  controversy  by  arbitration  instead  of  by  force. 

Castro  was  finally  driven  into  exile  in  his  turn ;  and  power  was  seized  by 
another  nominal  president,  Gomez,  quite  as  arbitrary  as  his  predecessor,  but 
not  quite  so  savage  and  brutal.  In  191 3  Castro  attempted  to  return  and  seize 
control  again.  His  rebellion  was  defeated  after  considerable  bloodshed,  and 
there  were  more  military  murders  of  the  same  old  type. 

In  Peru  a  similar  revolt  drove  a  president  into  exile  in  19 14.  South 
America  has  not  yet  fully  outgrown  the  heedlessness  of  life,  of  justice  and  of 
honor,  which  was  her  inheritance  from  three  centuries  of  heartless  Spanish  rule. 
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